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PHOGRESS OF THE NATION. 


INTHODUCTION. 

It must, at all times, l>o matter of great interest and 
utility to ascertain the means hy which any community 
has attained to eminence among nations. To inquire 
into the progress of circumstances which Jiuvc given 
pre-eminence to one’s own country would almost seem 
to he a duty. If this remai^ may be, applied with pro¬ 
priety to any people aiVl to any age, assuredly it may he 
so applied to this country 5ind to the present generation, 
by which have been made the greatest advances in civi¬ 
lization that can be found recorded in the annals of 
mankind. 

Tlic task here pointed out has usually been left to 
be executed by the historian, writing in some age sub¬ 
sequent to that embraced in his inquiries, and it has 
been urged in support of this practice, that it is only 
after events have been cleared from the mists in which 
they are too commonly enveloped by party feelings or 
personal interests, that a4ober and ditqtJfssionate estimate 
can be formed of their importance and tendency. To a 
certain extent, and within some limitations, this opinion 
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is doulitlcss well-foimdetl, aiul if the inquiry which it is 
proposed to pursue in the followiut!; pages were conifccted 
with party feelings nr opinions, or if the results were 
made to rest for confirmation upon deductions ilrawn 
from ahslrusc or iauififul theories, very little practical 
utilily could he expected to attend the task. Such, 
however, is not the intenlion of this work, nor arc such 
the means hy which its ohject is proposed to he accom¬ 
plished. 

To point out the progress of the nation,—not of this 
or that section of its inhabitants, but the progress of 
the whole social system in all its various departments, 
and ns nH'ccting all its various interests,—is the object 
proposed, while the means employed for its accomplish¬ 
ment will, as far as possible, he sought for in well authen¬ 
ticated facts, and the conclusions which these suggest 
will be supported by principles the* truth of which has in 
general been recognised by cdlnmon assent. 

Many circumstances concur in pointing out the ad¬ 
vantage of adopting the commencement of the present 
century as the point of time whence to begin the inquiries 
which it is thus proposed to set on foot. 

This limitation has been principally influenced by the 
fact of the legislative union between Great Britain and 
Ireland having taken eflcct from the first day of the 
century, an event by which the different divisions of the 
Ihiitcd Kingdom were first brought under one uniform 
system of govenim^nt, so far at least as to enable writers 
upon public economy to consider the two islands as one 
country, each being thenceforth necessarily and imme- 
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(Ilately aiVoctcd by tlie situation and progress of the 
other. 

JVnotlicr motive, which has had a considerable weight 
in thus limiting the period of inquiry, will he found in 
the fact, that the materials wliich can he brought 
in aid of a labour of this kind, and which relate to the 
occurrences of the present century, arc vastly superior 
in amount and value to those that arc to he collected 
I'rom any existing records of earlier date. In support 
of this assertion, it will he sufficient to mention the 
decennary enumerations of the population, the earliest of 
which, as regards Great Britain, was made in 1801. 
These returns have supplied an amount of information 
far greater than any before possessed uj)on a subject 
the consideration of which enters more or less into 
every question connected witlt,national affairs. 

If the foregoing circumstances had not been sufficient 
to determine the propriety of thus limiting the projjosed 
inquiries in point of time, the fact that onc-h»lf of the 
period chosen was passed in a state of war, while in the 
other half this country has enjoyed profound peace, would 
equally have led to the adoption of that limit as afford¬ 
ing an opportunity for making a comparison between the 
tendency of those opposite conditions of social existence 
to promote or retard the progress of society in its various 
relations, whether commercial, financial, political, or 
moral. 

It is proposed then to consider wi^t has been the 
progress of the nation from the commencement of the 
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iiineteentli century,under eight general heads of inquiry. 
These are— 

1. Population. 

2. Production—agricultural and manufacturing. 

3. Interchange, iiiKludinginternal communication and 
trade, external communication and commerce, currency, 

■wages, &c. 

4. Puhlic revenue and expenditure. 

5. (’on.sum])tion, under uhich head wdl he considered 
the expenditure of individuals for their jiersonal enjoy¬ 
ment, and of societies or combinations of individuals for 
promoting the general convenience; as well as the ipian- 
titics and value of commodities consumed. 

6. Accumulation—as shown hy the increase of national 
works and huildings, of commercial and agricullural 
stock, and of articles whicji minister to the comfort and 
convenience of individuals. 

1. Moral ]irogrrss, cxhiliiliug the state of the kingdom 
in rcgard»to crime, its amount, prevention, and punish¬ 
ment; the piogrcss of education, and the advancement 
of lileratnic and the fine aits. 

8. The extent and condition of our Colonics and fo¬ 
reign dependencies. 

Towards the illustration of these various points, par¬ 
liamentary iurd other official records -will he used as far 
as practicable, and these records fortunately arc suffi¬ 
cient in number, extent, and variety, to afl’ord data upon 
ncarlv all the suT^'Cts ^^hieh it is proposed to emhracc. 
The extensive impurita that have been instituted from 
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year (o y^ar by tlic. Imperial Ibuliameiit, upon almost 
every branch of the national interests, have made avail- 
abft' to our purpose an amount of testimony drawn 
from the most intelligent and CAjiericnced qnaitcrs, 
such as no other country or government in the world 
has ever brought together. Individual members of the 
legislature have likewise heeii ■necustorned to eall upon 
our jmblic dejiartments i'or the prothiclion of various de¬ 
tails, with the view of elueidating all matters that in 
any way atfect either the interests of particular classes 
of their constituents, or those of the eoininunity at large. 
And recentlv, tlie executive goveniiiiciit has established 
a department for the colleetion and svstematic arrange¬ 
ment of information for the use of the legislature and 
the public, which has been iiistnunental in Iningiiig to 
liglit and (dassil’ying <1 consiik'rtdile amount of informa¬ 
tion upon nearly every topic tlnit is connected with the, 
apparent condition of soeiefy. 

These various channels of information liavc been dili¬ 
gently ex])lorcd, and will be freelv used, wlieiever they 
can be made available to the puipose in view ; nor will 
recourse lie had to an\ less conclusive testimony, except 
where otlicial records tne wanting, or for the puriiose of 
corroborating those records in cases where they may 
seem to call for confirmation. 




SECTION 1. POPULATION. 


CnArxEK I. 

rnccrtainty of information jn-inioiis to prc-sent ccnlnry—Summary 
of l*o])ulation in (rieat Britain, IrtOJ, 1811, 1821, aiul 1811—In 
Ireland, 1821 ami IB.*!! —Il.itft of increase—Broportion of Alales 
and Females.—Popnlatit)n of France, and rate of its increase— 
FroiHU’fion of Deaths in Kneland—In various countues— Mor- 
t.dity of younjr [lersons—Mort.ility in Manchester—In Muldle- 
sex—In Enj:;land and Wales'—Moitality a itli reference to ne;es 
—Baptisms, Burials, and M rriaoes in F, ij^land, 1801—18110 — 
Fropor'ious in ditll rent (’ounties. 

The inform,ation tliat existed rcKpectinf;; the mimbcrs of 
the inlialtitiints of this !*oinitry w us exceedingly vague and 
imperfect up to the end of^tlie 18th eentnry. Till tlien, 
indeed, all Isiiowlcdgc upon the subject of our popula¬ 
tion was little more tlian conjecture. Tn the*course of 
the nth century the value of correct information tipon 
this interesting licad of iiupiiry began to be felt and 
acknowledged, and in tlic following centnrv ntlemjils were, 
made to deduce tlie increase, or otbcrwi.se, of the popula¬ 
tion from the difl’erencc hetwecu the hirths and hnrlals 
which had occtirred in each decennary jicriod, commenc¬ 
ing from the year I'iOO. It is clear that this jilan alone, 
even if followed with absolute accuracy, could not at any 
time be relied on for exhibiting the atrial numbers of 
the people, since one chief element ol the. computation, 
the number of people existing at the date from which 
the computation commenced, was unaft^ertained. But 
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it is well knew ii, also, tliat a coiisidcraljle portion of 
the people in Eiii;lan(l have never keen aceustoinod to 
avail themselves of the system of voluntary registration 
of their children. J-Icnee eomjnitations from such ma¬ 
terials coidd he considered only as approximations to¬ 
wards the estahlishme'nt of datanpoii this leading hraneh 
of social economy. 

I’revious to the censnS of 1801, there existed no 
returns of the ])opnlation of either Kngland or 
Scotland, and the earliest ennmeration in Ireland took 
|)laee in ISl.'l. The ansrwrs ol)talned under the popu¬ 
lation acts which have been pul in lorce during the ])re- 
sent century, have, howerer, rescued the nueslion of the 
amount of our population fiom the obscurity in which it 
was previously involved, and have furnished data of the 
most Viduable kinil as the grouiid-woik for various jioli- 
tical calcnlations. 

I’he. result of the enumeration of the jieople which 
was made in 1M)1 was at first impugned as to its aecn- 
raev by several writers; but although it is probable that 
ill this first attempt to pei foim an arduous operation some 
errors wofild be eominitted, we aie warranted, by the 
result of subseipient eiiiinierations, in believing that the 
census oi' 1801 was not far from correct. The jiresunip- 
tioii, indeed, would lie that any errors that might have 
been made would lie eridrs of omission, whereas the 
objections that were actually made all went to charge 
the enumeration with inacciiiacv in an opposite direc¬ 
tion. The agreement that has been established by sub¬ 
sequent eiiuinernlions in the jirogressive rates of increase 
of successive dei^miiary jieriods alfords the best evidence, 
of which the subject i.s cajiuble in favour of the general 
accuracy of the first account. 

In noticing the controversy here alluded to, Mr. Hick- 
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man gives the following explanation in the preface to 
his Abstract of the Answers and Ketnrns made un- 
deiithc Act of 1831, a work of great labour, and of the 
highest merit. 

“ Thronghont England and Wales the questions were 
issued to the ‘Overseers of the lAjor’ (an oflicc esta¬ 
blished in the year 1752, and too well known lor c.xpla- 
natinn to Englishmen), in the.'administration of which 
ollicc these overseers arc bound to relieve, at the c.x- 
pense of their several parishes or townshi])s, all the |)nor 
who can substantiate their claim to such relief. A 
considerable scarcity had occurred in the year nttS-O, 
and this was aggravated almost to famine in tlui year 
1800-1; that is to say, the defective harvest of 1800 
raised the price of wheat to llOs. ])cr (piavter, whereas 
the average ])ricc of the. jweccding ten years had been 
.5-1''. p( r quarter. The |)oor, theretore, a[)plied in aug¬ 
mented numbers to the overseers, and as relict was 
msually afforded aecowling to the number ol children 
maintainable by each appheant, the overseers could not 
fail to be informed of the full number of every famdy, 
infants included, in March, 1801 (the time when the 
Enumeration Act of 1800 was carried into eflcct) ; and 
in parishes not unusually large, were almost able to 
state the jropnlation from their personal knowledge— 
certainly able to detect any attempt at falsehood in an¬ 
swering the inquiry made by themselves, from hou.se to 
house; while in families above the necessity of applying 
for relief, the number of children and servants is loo 
well known to be falsified witli success, did any con¬ 
ceivable temptation exist for misreprcsejjfation. Add to 
this, that the overseers acted under the obligation of an 
oath to make returns according to the best of their 
knowledge and belief, and that in most cases there are 
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two or more overseers in eaeli parisli wlio must be )irc- 
sumoil to concur in wilful falsehood, before tlic trulh of 
their returns can be fairly (|uestioned. It is ahnost 
needless to add, that the exjiense of ndieving the ])oor 
Jii England and Wales, which in the year 180tJ aj)- 
proached the sum nf‘four inillion.s sterling, had liecome 
six millions in 1811, and exceeded that sum in 1821 ; 
and in the year ending March, 1831 (ten weeks before 
the enumeration took jilacc), the relief of the poor had 
amounted to 0,800,000/., so that the overseers of the 
])oor have had but too much reason to exercise halntiial 
vigilance as to the number of the children ever sinee the 
Pojmlation Acts became decennial. 

“ The poor laws of Scotland are not in such active 
operation as to reiinirc the appointment of sjiecial olli- 
cers, but the machinery for the execution of tlie Popu¬ 
lation Act has lieeii usually deemed more jieifeet there 
than in England, inasmuch as it is committed to ihe care 
of the ollicial schoolmaster of each parish, an institution 
jieculiar to Scotland, which Jias existed in full vigour 
sinee the year 16% ; and as the olliec of precentor and 
elcrk of the parochial session for poor relief is often 
combined with that of schoolmaster, the personal know¬ 
ledge of the inimlier of eliildrcn in every family apper¬ 
tains to the scliooirnaster in .Scotland almost as ef¬ 
fectually as to the overseer in England and the habit 
of regularity, together w ith the official knowledge of 
writing and arithmetic, implied in the character of 

* Consiiloring the very small nuinlier of the families, or rather 
of the imh\i(hiuls (foi a whole family is sehlom or iievei so sup- 
jiorteil), who u'cei^Tolief fuim the paroehial session in most of 
the Scottish parishes, no peculiar opportunities of knowing Ihu 
numbers of the peoi'le can be attrilmtcil to the schoolmaster from 
the circumstance of Ins tilling the office of session-clerk. 
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f-clioolmastcr, renders the population rcttirns of Scotland 
(piite as authentic, and obviously more methodical, 
tha* those obtained from the overseers of the poor in 
England.” 

The general accuracy of the population returns in 
Great Britain may thus be said tfl he pilaccd beyond 
reasonable doubt, so that calculations founded upon and 
fairly deduced from tliose returns may be received witli 
confidence as evidence upon all those branches of in¬ 
quiry which arc capable of being elucidated by 
I hem. 

The following table e,xhi!)ils a summary of the mim- 
bers of inhabitants in the counties of England, Wales, 
and Scotland, respectively, with tlic number of men em¬ 
ployed in the army, navy, and commercial marine at 
each of the four enumerations lluit have been made 
during the jiresent century, showing the actual and ])cr- 
eentage increase that has occurred in each decennary 
jieriod. 
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The statement of the number of the army and navy, 
and of the actnal numbers and the increase of females 
e.vchisivelv, as found at each cnnni(’ration,Jias berm given 
111 this table, because it affords a more accurate view' of 
the progressive increase of the jiopulation than could l)C 
othcr^\is(^ obtained. It would he manifestly wrong to 
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exclude from the statement the numl)ers ciiqdoycd in 
the army and on the sea; but it might lead us into 
error, if the progressive rate of inercase were measured 
by including, as one of the elements of the computation, 
a portion of the population so fluctuating as to numbers 
and situation. 

'fhis objection is obviated by estimating the progres¬ 
sive inercase upon the numbers of that part of the po¬ 
pulation which is stationary, and the propriety of tliis 
method of j)rocceding will be rendered obvious if wc 
observe the discrepancy exhibited in the foregoing table 
l)elwcen the jiroportionate numl)er of females in 1811 
and the numbeis slated in the other three enumerations. 
In eacli of these three periods the c.vcess in the number 
of females over males agrees witli the fully established 
law of population, whereas in 1811 there is a small pre¬ 
dominance in the number of males. It is shown by the 
table, that at tlie period in question the number of males 
employed in the army, navy, &c» was far greater than it 
was at either of the other periods, and this fact will fully 
account for the ajiparent departure from the usual propor¬ 
tions between the sexes, a considerable portion of soldiers 
being drawn from that part of the kingdom—Ireland, 
which is not included in the foregoing estimate, beside.s 
which a considerable, but unascertained, number of sea¬ 
men employed in our merchant service during 1811 were 
foreigners. 

The Returns of the population of Ireland made under 
the Act of 1813 were so imperfect that it would be irn- 
jiroper to found any argument upon them; and the fol¬ 
lowing table has aceordingly been constructed with 
refeiencc to tlic enumerations of 1821 and 1831 only. 
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1821. 1 

1831. 


MuIps. j 

Femnlci. j 

Totiil, 

Mules. 

1 Females 

Tuial. 

ArtUiii 

1 IncriTiM- 

I’er (’t. 
liter 

[.eilister... 

859,7'.>8 

897,091 

1,757.492 

927,877 

1 981,836 

1,909,713 

152,221 

8.CG 

Miiusicr... 


975,493 

1,9.15,012 

1,093,411 

,1,133.741 

2,227.152 

291,540 

15. 

UNUt . 

9«:8,0()1 

l,030,433i 

1,998,494’ 

1,113.094 

!i,173..’)28 

2.286.622 

288,128 

14.42 

Juiuiaui^ht. 

ssy.Dib 

556,281! 

1,110,229 

j 660,49hi 

1 ^83.416 

j 

1,343.914 

233,685 

21. 


3,341,920 

3,459,901! 

0,801,827 

[ 3 , 791.880 

|3,972.52i' 

7,767.401 

965,574 

14.19 


The result of these two tables shows that the popu¬ 
lation of Great Britain and Ireland, which in 1821 
amounted to 21,193,458, was at the last enumeration 
in 1831, 24,304,799, showing an actual increase in the 
numbers of 3,111,341 souls in ten years ; the per cent- 
age rate of increase during that interval being 14.68, or 
very nearly one and a half per centum per annum. 

It ai)pears, further, that the rate of increase has been 
greatest in England; that Ireland has followed next; 
that in Scotland the rate has not equalled that of Iie- 
land'; and that in Wales the numerical progress of the 
population has been less than in any other part of the 
kingdom. There is, however, but little difl'erenco be¬ 
tween Scotland and Wales in this respect, anfl in fact 
the difference in the rate of increase during the decen¬ 
nary period between 1811 and 1821 was in favour of 
Wales. 

To appreciate fully the condition and progress of the 
country as indicated by the foregoing tables, it is neces¬ 
sary to carry back the inquiry to the result of the com- 
imtations made, as already mentioned, from the registers 
of baptisms and burials during the eighteenth century. 
For this jnirposc the following table is given by Mr. 
Rickman on the authority of Mr. Finlaysoii, tlie Actuary 
to the National Debt Office, who has been engaged for 
a series of years in a sedulous investigation of the law 
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of mortality, and has iii the course of his inquiries sub¬ 
jected the materials thus furnished to every tesA sug¬ 
gested by the ])resent comparatively advanced state of 
physical and statistical science. 

Poi'UI.ATION OK KNOI.yJD AND WaI.ES, JNCI.UDINO THE AhMY, 
Naa’Y, and Mehcuant .Sebvice, in the miuui.e ok each ok 
THE YEAUS given. 


Years. 

Number. 

Incrcaae 
I’cr Cent. 

Years. 

Number. 

Increnso 
I\r Cent 

1700 

1:14,510 

_ 

1700 

6,.179.730 

7.28 

1710 

5,0(.0,.'i;i7 

_ 

1770 

7,22/,5<S6 

11.,54 

1720 

5,.'345,,'151 

5.50 

1780 

7.814,827 

8.12 

1700 

5,087,90.1 

0.41 

1790 

8,540,7:iS 

9.29 

1740 

5,829,705 

2.49 

1800 

9.187,170 

7.50 

1750 

6,039,684 

3.00 




It will be seen, from this statement, how slowly, when 
compared with later periods, the population increased 
during the last century, ^hc computation made for the 
middle of 1710 even exhibits a decrease during the ten 
preceding years. The country was indeed at war during 
the greater part of that period, but hostilities were not 
then conducted upon so extensive a scale as they 
have since been without causing any important check 
to be given to the natural increase of the population. 
Neither was there in the period referred to any con¬ 
siderable rise or fluctuation in the prices of provi¬ 
sions, and in each of the years the. exports of wheat 
were considerably in excess of the imports. The in¬ 
crease of po]iulation in the first half of the last century 
appears to have been 90.5,308, or 171 per cent., while 
in the second ^lalf it amounted to 3,147,492, or 52iV 
per cent. 

For the purpose of comparison with the corresponding 
number of years in the present ccntuiy, it may be stated 
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that, the increase duriiin thirty years, i'roiu 1110 to 1800, 
is computed to have amounted to l,9r)9,r)!IO, or 2'7|‘„ 
per •cent.; while the actual increase in Kiiftland and 
Wales in the same space of time, between 1801 and 
1831, as found by enumeration, reached to 5,02d,207 
souls, or 501 per cent. * 

The following statement shows the total number of 
jtersons, distinguishing males IVom femali s, wlio were 
living in I'higland, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, and the 
llritish islands of Guernsey, &c., at the enumeration 
of 1831. 



Wnit s 

FcoiiiIvb. 

'1 otnl J'g.i 
of I’crtojijw. 

MriU-sW) \ r»- 
itnd ii]iw‘ii(Ih- 

Fnpland.. . 

Wjilos. 

Scolhnul. 

j\riny. Navy, . 

ifi X O 

d.7J 4,378 
411.IU!) 
1,250,29H 

I3,0«)l.(i05 

81)0.182 

2,30.5,114 

277,017 

.■l,ly‘».9H4 

11)4,700 

.5I'.»H2l 

Tut.iL of Groal Hiit.iin ,.., 

I It GLAND. 

Lcinslor.. 


8,370,29.5 

1(1.53!),318 

3,941,5)1 

1I27.H77 

i.OUJ.dll 

iwi.Hno 
'i,13.1.741 

2.227.1-52 

40.5.953 

542.200 

I'lhtyr... 

Ounnaiight. 

1J73..528 
0f<J.4 i 0 

2 ,2H0,O22 

540.479 

319,1.33 

Total of Ireland.. 


3,972,521 

7 .71V?,401 

I ,Hl',7,7(15 

I <>(nl of (ilcat Brituin und Ireland. 



•_’4..300,711) 

5*H 12,27(1 

Island of Guernsey, Ikc. 

Jersey. 

Man.. 

I7.d0(; 

m.rdio 

14.14.5 

19.570 

21,440 

20,128 

-ll.GOU 

0.230 

8.747 

9,0.10 

Total of British Islands.. 


.5.5,101 

100,710 

24,013 

Tidal of United Kingdom. 

IL',our.,452 

12,4(«,h;; 

i4,i|o,i2;i 

5,830,?'89 


It appears from the foregoing table, that the proportion 
between the sexes differs in the dilferent parts of the 
kingdom : 


Mnk's. Femal^. Malofl of 20 yrs. 


Thus, in England, the proportion is 

48.71 

51.29 

24.44 

Wales..*... 

.48.94 

51.0G 

24.15 

,, Scotland. 

.47.14 

52.86 

23.24 

„ G. Britain (inclurf, army, &c 

)49.3G 

50.G4 

25.52 


c 2 
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Males. Females Males of 2f>yrii. 


In Irc’l.inJ, thi* proportion is.... 

_18.8.) 

.51.1.5 

24,04 

,, G. Britain and Ireland. 

-49.20 

50.80 

23.91 

„ ttiierusey. 

....4r).Rfi 

5 4.14 

23.87’ 

,, Jt rsoy. 

.40,4!) 

53.51 

23.91 

„ Klc of Man. 

-47.71 

5229 

23.48 

,, British I->land.s ...!. 


53.19 

23.73 

„ Unitoil Kingdom. 


50.82 

23.91 


Tlic projiortion bctww.n the two sexes in the whole of 
France at tlic last census was 48.94 males to 51.0(i fe¬ 
males ; showing a greater disparity than exists in the 
United Kingdom; wliile in S])ain, according to the cen¬ 
sus of 1803, the latest to which we have access, in which 
the numbers of the different sexes arc distinguished— 
the difference was exceedingly minute, scarcely more, 
indeed, than 1 in 100, the jiroportion of males being 
49.72 and of females 50.28. In the United States of 
America, the numbers of free white persons, at the. 
enumeration of 1820, were, of males 3,995 053, and 
of females 3,800.057, 'showing precisely th.c reverse 
of what ap]}car to be the relative numbers in this 
country, the ])roportions being 50.82 males and 49.18 
female^. 

The census taken for the. United Kingdom, in 1821, 
gives 10,159,044 as tlic nunibcrof males, and 10,714,514 
as the number of females then living, showing the pro¬ 
portion between the two sexes to be 48.07 males to 
51.33 females. At that period (1821) the ages were 
given in classes, as far as related to the inhabitants of 
Great Britain, but not with completeness, the returns 
being in fact deficient to the extent of 1,584,954 per¬ 
sons whose ages are not slated, 743,120 of whom were 
males and 841,828 females. If allowance be made for 
this deficiency, on the supposition that it applies in equal 
proportion to every class of ages, it will then appear that 
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the males, 20 years of age and upwards, who were living 
in Great Britain in 1821, hore the proportion of 239 to 
1000 of the whole population, which agrees entirely with 
the proportion established for the whole kingdom in 
1831, as already shown. 

The. mode at present employed ./or ascertaining the 
indgress of the jiopulation in France is the same as that 
by which the population of IJngland and Wales has 
been calculated for the eighteenth century ; and the law 
of that country rcsjieeting the registrations of births and 
burials is so strictly enforced that there is good reason 
for relying tipou the general accuracy of the comiinlations 
derived fiom those doeuments. It would not be satis¬ 
factory to draw’ auv comparison bctw'eeu the population 
returns of Fiance and those of our own country during 
the last 30 years, owing to the, great changes made during 
a part of that time in the extent of the French territory; 
but we may obtain satisfactory means of comparison by 
carrying back the imijiiry 111 years further, to a time 
before additions were made to the, territory of the ancient 
monarchy. * 

In 1791 a committee of the Constituent Assembly, 
appointed for the purpose of impiiring concerning the 
population of the kingdom, le.ported that it amounted 

to. 25,353,000 

In 1817, when F’ranee had again been re¬ 
duced by the treaty of I’aris to its ancient 
limits, the jHiimlatioii rcturus gave a total 
of . . . . . . 29,217,15.3 

In 182.) the numbers were . . . 30,4.31,187 

And in 1831, when the, last computation 
w'as made, France contained a population 

of. 32,550,934 

c 3 
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The increaBO, aceonling to tliese statements, has 
ammintei! 

Souls. percent. 

In 40 yrs., betw. IIOI and 1831, to 6,197,934, or '23^ 

26 yrs., betw. 1791 and 1817, to 2,8.54,465, or 10^ 

8 yrs., betw. 1817 and 1825, to 1,23.3,722, or 4J 

6 yrs., betw. 1825 and 1831, to 2,109,747, or 7 

It will be seen that tljesc rates of increase are widely 
diflercnt from those which have marked the progress of 
l) 0 ])ulation in this kingdom. In the 40 years previous to 
1831 the increase of numbers in England and Wales was 
equal to 62 } per cent., sbowing an advantage in favour 
of England in the proportion of eight to three. If the 
eomparison be made with reference to the period between 
1817 and 1831, it will be fjund that, while the increase 
in the French population was 11.44 per cent, in 14 years, 
or after the rate of about eight-tenths per cent. (.82) 
annually, the increase in the United Kingdom was 
after the rate of about bj per jccnt. (1.58) annually. 
According to these rates of increase, the population of 
the United Kingdom would‘double itself in about 48 
years, while, at the rate experienced in France, a similar 
elfcet would not be pioiUiced in less than 88 years. 

In both countries the increase bore stated has been the 
result, not of an increased jn-oportiou of births, for in 
fact the births, if calculated with relation to the numbers 
of the jH'oplc, have diminished, but to a diminished pro- 
jiortion of deaths. In Fiance the births, which in 1817 
were in the proportimi of I in 31, were, in 18,34, in the 
jiroportion of 1 in 33|; while the deaths, w hich in 1817 
were 1 in ,39i,were duninisln'd in 18.34 to 1 in 41. In 
England the p^portions of biitlis and deaths, at differ¬ 
ent periods since the beginning of the century, have 
been as follow's 
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I'ur tell yoais jirececling 1811, Birllis, one in 31.^ 

Dentils, line .'>3{ 

„ 1821, Births, one „ 31} 

Deaths, one „ fiOJ 
1831. Births, one „ 34} 

Deaths, one „ 58} 

The estimated proiiortions of deaths in the course of 
the preceding century were, 


1700, 

ono in 

39| 

1770, 

one in 

41* 

1710, 

one „ 

•99 fe 

35} , 

1780, 

one „ 

41* 

1720, 

one 

1785. 

one „ 

41} 

17.'10, 

one ,, 

^ ) Tii 

1700, 

one ,, 

454 

1740, 

one ,, 

351 

1795, 

one f, 

4 7’ll 

1750, 

one ,, 

40? 

1800, 

one „ 

47} 

1700, 

one ,, 

41} 





Showing in this respect a continually diminishing mor¬ 
tality. This eifcct, so strongly indicative of amendment 
in the condition of the people, must be attributed to the 
concurrence of various causes. Among tlicse may be 
mentioned, the less crowded'state of our dwellings; the 
command of better kinds of food and medical assistance; 
tlic sujieriority and cheapness of clothing; and ]iro- 
bably also, more temperate habits and greater personal 
cleanliness. One intiuential cause of the ditninislicd 
rate of mortality will be found in the introdnetinn of 
vaccination, which has had so jiowcrfnl an clfect in 
diminishing the rate of mortality among children : besides 
which, the extensive surface drainage which has been 
going forward in those jiarts of the country which, owing 
to the presence of stagnant water?, were once ]n odncti\e 
of intermittent fevers, has added to the general licaltlii- 
ness of the country. 

The superiority of this country over outers, in respect 
of the comparative rates of mortality, may be seen in 
the following statement of the annual proportions of 
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deaths to the whole population in the different eountries 
named, which was communicated to Mr. Rickman by 
Sir Francis D’lvernois, a gentleman who has devoted 
his attention for many years to the elucidation of the 
various phenomena relating to the law of mortality. 

• ' ’ 

Knj^land and Wales, one death in C>9 


Sweden and Denmark, one „ 48 

Holland an<l Belgumi, one ,, 43 

France ,, ,, one „ 4(1 

I'niti'd States of Anienea, one ,, 37 

Prussia ,, ,, one „ 3(i 

Wuitoinhurj^ ,, one ,, 33 


In the following statement, extracted from a tal)ie 
inserted by Mr. Senior in his excellent preface, to the 
“ Foreign Communications” sent to the I’oor J.aw Com- 
missioneis, are given, on coiniietent authority, gene¬ 
rally official,\arious particulars lelative to the j>opulation 
of countries in most ])arts of the world. 
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The proportionate number of children born in any 
country cannot be taken as a lest of llie condition qf the 
people. It is well known that in climates where (Jhe 
waste of human life is excessivx from the combined 
causes of disease and jioverty affecting the mass of the 
inhabitants, the number of births is ])roportionately 
greater than is experienced in communities more favour¬ 
ably circumstanced. Frequently, and indeed almost 
always in old settled countries, the proportionate num¬ 
ber of births decreases with the advance of civilizatiou> 
and the more general diffusion of the conveniences and 
luxuries of life. In fact, the population does not so much 
increase because many are born, as because few die. 

The bills of mortality for various ])arishcs of the cities 
of London and Westminster, and some out-parishes in 
Middlesex and Surrey, have been kept with a great de¬ 
gree of accuracy for a long scries ^f years, and afford the 
means for testing this view of the subject by giving in 
certain classes the ages at which persons have died in 
every year. An examination of these annual bills will 
show not*nly that the total nftmber of deaths has de¬ 
creased in, a most remarkable degree, relatively to the 
amount of population, but also that the proportion of 
irersons under 20 years of age in the whole number 
buried has been progressively diminishing. 

In the 10 years from 11.51 to 1700, the total number 
of burials within the bills of mortality was 20.5,279, of 
whom 106,264, or SlJ per cent, were under 20 years 
of age. 

Under 20 yrs. 

From 1761 to 1770, 234,407 of whom 118,963 or 50J per cent. 


\ 77 \ 

„ 1790,214,605 

» 

112,133 or 52^ 

1781 

„ 1790, 192,690 

>» 

96,126 or 49J 

1791 

„ 1800, 196,801 

♦> 

98,104 or49j[ 

1801 

„ 1810, 188,842 


90,397 or 471 


9$ 
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Under SO yro. 

From 1811 to 1820, 190,568, of whom 85,954 or 45^ iwt cent. 

„ 1821 „ 1830,209,094 „ 96,336 or 46f 

I 80,520 .. 34,109 or 42i 

It is not possible to state the numbers of persons 

•who, at these several periods, have inhabited that part 
of the metropolis which is included within the bills of 
mortality ; no precise calculati6n can therefore be given 
as to the proportion of deaths occurring at dilfcrent 
intervals. It is known, that the increase of inhabitants 
since the middle of the last century has been exceedingly 
great; while on the other hand there has been a de¬ 
crease in the number of deaths, not relatively to the 
amount of population, but positively. 

It will appear from inspection of the above table, that 
the improvement in this respect which has been pro¬ 
gressive since the middle of the last century, has become 
much more rapid since the jieginning of the present. 
The difference observabte between the proportionate num¬ 
ber of deaths under twentjfc in the decade comiBencing 
with 1751, and in that ending with 1800, two periods 
the extremes of which are separated from each other by 
a space of fifty years, shows an improvement of only 1 j 
per cent.; while the difference experienced in the thirty- 
three years that occurred between 1800 and 1833, being 
just two-thirds of the former period, shows an improve¬ 
ment of 7J per cent, the greater proportion of which 
has occurred within the last twenty-five years. If this 
rate of progression should be maintained until 1850, 
which there appears no reason for doubting will be the 
case, the proportionate mortality of the poung will be 
diminished in comparison with what it was in the corre¬ 
sponding period of the last century, in the ratio of 382 
to 518. It must lie borne in mind, that the improve¬ 
ment here spoken of is calculated upon the actual num- 
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Ler of deaths amonp; the population; and that to form a 
just estimate of the probability of life among the'young 
at the present time as compared with former periodsjtthe 
number of deaths occurring under twenty should be cal¬ 
culated not upon the number who have died, but upon 
the number of the entire population. The estimate given 
above merely compares one improvement w'ith another, 
or rather shows which of the classes, the young or the 
old, has participated most largely in the improvement 
which has taken jilace. In 1180 the annual mortality 
of England and Wales was 1 in 40.; in 1801, it w'as 1 
in 48; and in 1830 it had decreased to 1 in 58. Sup¬ 
posing these proportions, which have been established 
for the whole of England and Wales, to be applicable 
to London, (where the total annual mortality at present 
is 1 in 4G,) wc shall find the progressive decrease in 
the mortality of persons under 20 to have been as fol¬ 
lows :— 

III 1780 the deaths under 20 yeat% of age were 1 in 764 
,,4801 „ ,. „ 1 in 964 

1 ) 1830 „ „ „ 1 in 124} 

„ W33 „ „ „ 1 in 137 

being not much more than one-half of the proportion 
who died under 20 half a century ago. 

In noticing the subject of the mortality of children. 
Sir Francis D’Ivcrnois observes,* “ If the different 
States of Europe were to keep and publish every year aii 
exact account of their population, carefully stating, in a 
separate column, the precise ages at which children have 
died, that separate column would exhibit the relative 
merits of the^overnments, ns indicate4,by the compara¬ 
tive happiness of their subjects. A simple statement of 
figures would then be more conclusive upon this point 
than any other arguments that could be adduced.” It 

* Tabksu d«s Peites, &c.ch. ii., p. 16, 
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is to be remembered, however, first, that a government 
cannot, with reason, be held to be the source of all 
the.circumstances, favourable and unfavourable, which 
affect the happiness of a country; and secondly, that 
the proposed comparison would at best only furnish an 
indication as to the conduct of the actual government of 
any country, not as to the permanent excellence of the 
constitution. 

It cannot be necessary to multiply evidence in order 
to prove the fact that the number of births has de¬ 
creased, and is still decreasing in proportion to the 
amount of population in this kingdom. The abstracts 
of parish register returns made with so much care and 
ability by Mr. Rickman may be taken as conclusive 
jiroofs of the fact. 

It was for a long time the practice with political cal¬ 
culators to consider a great proportion of births among 
the people as being one of the surest signs of the country 
being in a flourishing,condition. Under certain cir¬ 
cumstances there can be no doubt that an increase of 
numbers thus brought about is a favourable symptom. 
In thinly-peopled but fertile countries, and in newly- 
settled states, this will generally be the case; but it 
appears to be an error to consider a large proportion of 
births to be necessarily a symptom of improvement in 
well-peopled territories; and it might with more truth be 
asserted that the contrary condition of a small proportion 
of births is more frequently indicative of prosperity in the 
mass of the people. In Ireland population increases 
almost as fast as in England, and'mortality diminishes 
in its rate, yet the people improve but little in their con¬ 
dition. Circumstances which have increased the rate of 
mortality have always tended to increase likewise the 
number of births, an effect which is produced by the rise 
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in the wages of labour following necessarily from a dimi¬ 
nution in the number of labourers, the class whichrfor the 
most part furnishes the increased proportion of deaths. 

On the other hand, the increase of population which 
results from a diminishing proportion of deaths is an 
unerring sign of adyhneing prosperity in the people. 

The following table was given in evidence before the 
Committee of the Houscof Commons which sat in May, 
18.30, to inquire concerning the returns under the Popu¬ 
lation Act. 


Year, 

Population de* 
ditced from 
Daptisnis. 

Burials in the 
year 

Rates of 
Regiiiteied 
Burials. 

1780 

7,953,000 

108,300 

1 in40;i0 

1780 

1785 

1790 

1795 

7,953,000 
8,016,001V 
8,675,000 
9,055,000 

AveraKC 

Burials 

1780-lh00. 

192,000 

192,000 

192t000 

192.000 

1 in 41.42 

1 in 41.75 

1 in 45.18 

1 in 47.16 

r 

1800 

Knumorated 

population. 

0,168,000 

192,000 

1 in 47.75 

1810 

1820 

10,488,000 

12,190,000 

Average of 
ten preceding 
years. 

195,000 

201,000 

1 in 53.78 

I in 60.65 

1820 

12,190,000 

Registered 
Burials in 
1880. 
208,300 

1 in 58.50 


The small rate of improvement observable in the latter 
end of the last century is no doubt the effect in a great 
degree of the deficient harvests in 1195 and 1800. 
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It has been supposed that the general healthiness and 
durati-jn of life among the people must be diminished by 
their being brought together in masses, and in particulai 
it has been objected to the factory system of this coun¬ 
try, that by this means it has added to tlic sum of human 
misery. To combat this opinion, it will be sufficient at 
present to bring forward the case of Manchester, where tlie 
increase of population has beert great beyond all ])rece- 
dent, owing to tiie growth of its manufacturing industry. 

The ])opulation of the townships of Manchester and 
Salford, at each of the four decennary enumerations, was 
found to be as follows ;— 

1801 _ 91,876 

1811 .... 11 .'),874 Increase 22 per cent. 

1821 .. . 161,6.15 „ 39^ „ 

1831 .... 237,832 „ 47 „ 

The increase during the whole period of 30 years being 
142,950, or 150 per cent, upon the population of 1801. 
Much of this increase Kas no doubt arisen from the con¬ 
tinual immigration to a towi of such growing manufac¬ 
turing jrrosperity. But much, on the other hand, is to 
be ascribed to the increase of births. 

The mortality of these townships in the middle of the 
last century was 1 in 25; in 1770, 1 in 28. In 1811, 
when the population had already very greatly increased, 
the rate of mortality had sunk considerably, and in the 
ten years ending with 1830 was not more than 1 in 49, 
a low rate, if we take into the account the fact that, in 
manufacturing towns, children are brought together in a 
much greater proportion than the average of the kingdom. 

The decrease in the proportion of-deaths among 
children in London has already been mentioned. It is 
not easy to determine satisfactorily the number of deaths 
of aged persons, in consequence of the prevailing custom 
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of persons whose worldh' circumstances allow of their 
doing so, to retire in the evening of their days from the 
crowded city to the country. We may mention, how¬ 
ever, that for several years past the hills of mortality have 
exhibited a continiially and steadily increasing number 
of persons whose deaths can he ascribed to no particular 
disease,and who are stated to have vanished from the scene 
of life in consequence of “ old age and debility.” 

Tlie annual mortality of the county of Middlesex, the 
largest proportion of whose population belongs to the 
metropolis, was, in 1801,1 in S.'S, having been computed 
at the beginning of the preceding century at 1 in 25 j 
whereas in 1830 the rate of mortality had diminished to 
1 in 45, a rate much more favourable than t[iat for the 
whole of France, and indeed of almost any other country 
in Europe, and materially less than the known rate of 
mortality of every populous city out of the United King¬ 
dom. The greater mortality of cities, as compared with 
rural districts, has been attributed to “ the constant im¬ 
portations from the country^ of individuals who have 
attained to maturity, but having been previously habitu¬ 
ated to ffeipient exercise in a pure atmosphere, and to a 
simple regular diet, arc gradually sacrificed to confined 
air, sedentary habits, or a capricious and over-stimu¬ 
lating food.” 

The following abstract of the detailed statement of the 
ages of 3,038,496 ])er8ons buried in England and Wales 
during the 18 years from 1813 to 1830, is taken from 
Mr. Rickman’s Tables of 1831. 

• Eleraeula of Medical Statutics by Dr. F. Bisset Jlawkins, 
p. 54. 
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The following table, c&lculated upon the actual num¬ 
ber of registered burials, shows the per centage proportion 
of mortality that has occurred in the population of each 
decennary period of life, in the year 1813, in the average 
of seven years from 1818 to 1824, and in the year 1830. 


Agot nl wIiWj Iho Deaths 
hnve ociurrccK 

lets. 

IB!9-18*4—(nTerage) 

ISSO. 

NumWr 
r>| DttriiiU. 

.Per Cent. 
I’rojior. 

Niiinhrr 
nf Burials. 

Per Tent. 
PiojHir. 

Number 

ofBuriuls. 

Percent. 

Projior. 

From Birlh to 10 Yours old. 
.. 11 ,, SO ,, 

.. SI 30 ,, 

., <11 ., 40 ,, 

41 00 ,, 

.. .11 ,, «0 ,, 

,, 61 ,, 70 ,, 

.. 71 ,. «« ,, 

.< 81 ,. !» .. 

.. 91 .. 100 ., 

Above 100 , . . . 

73i05({ 

il.9f55 

13,720 

I7,9;'..i 

19,011 

1,2.')1 

66 

39.7S 

5.87 

7 47 
6.77 
f..5l 
7.46 
9.75 

10.. 84 

6.. 87 
0.67 
0.04 

84,696 
13.635 
16.459 
14..819 
14.120 
15.268 
21). 190 
21.917 
11,921 
1,389 
62 

39.60 

6. a8 

7.69 

6.69 
6.61 

7. U 
9.44 
10.25 
5.57 
0.05 
0.03- 

91,533 

15,730 

19,125 

16.0H4 

15,225 

17,469 

22,018 

26.034 

13,614 

1,520 

58 

38.56 

6.63 

8.06 

6.77 

6.42 

7.36 

9.27 

10.55 

5.74 

0.64 

0.02 


It has been noticed by several writers, that in the 
tables from wliich the furogoing ijhstract has been com¬ 
piled, a much larger proportion of deaths is assigned to 
each even decennary year thah appears in the year pre¬ 
ceding Of succeeding, and attempts have been made to 
account for this circumstance, by supposing that some 
particular bodily change may occur in htiman beings at 
those periods of life. It docs not a])pear very likely that 
this should be the fact, and the circumstance is in all pro¬ 
bability owing to the assigning of those even periods by 
survwors in the absence of a more precise acquaintance 
with the ages of persons deceased. 

The two tables now to be given exhibit the move¬ 
ment of the population during the progress of the pre¬ 
sent century. *1116 first of these tables records the num¬ 
ber of registered bajitisms, burials, and marriages, in 
England and Wales in the course of each year from 1801 
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to 1830^ and the second gives their annual proportion 
in each of the counties of England, calculated upon the 
amount of population therein during each of the quin¬ 
quennial periods preceding the enumerations of 1801, 
1811,1821, and 1831. 


Baptisms, Burials, and Marriages, in England and 
Wales. 
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rhe following is a Table of the Annual Proportion of Bap¬ 
tisms, Burials, and Marriages, to the Population of Eng¬ 
land ; calculated upon an average of thfe Totals oif such 
Baptisms, Burials, and Marriages, in the five years pre¬ 
ceding the several enumerations of 1801, 1811,1821, 
and 1831; and distinguishing the several Counties. 

179C1800. I 1806-1810. 1816-1820. 1826-1830. 

COUNTIES. _ __ 


Bnp j Bur. Mar Bup.t Bur j Mnr. Bap I Bwr Mar. Bap. Bur.| Mar 


Cambridge.. 
('heater ... 
Cornwall .. 
Cnmberlaud 


Lancaater. 

I^eicester. 

Lincoln ....... 

MlddlpHcx. 

Monmouth .... 

Norfolk ....... 

Northampton.. 
Northumberland 
Nottingham 

Oxford. 

Rutland. 


mrr 


Someractt... 

Southamptou 

Stafford. 

Suffolk. 


8u«eex/....... 

Warwick. 

Westmoreland 


W orceater. 

York. £. Riding ) 
—“ City&Ainsty j 
— N.Bidlug .. 

« W. Riding . 


39 - ! 34 62 UO 

31 45 123 

37 .52 139 

83 64 147 

32 51 163 

35 61 135 

35 .58 132 

35 56 140 

82 52 138 




36 61 117 

37 57 152 
56 175 


121 
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It has been usual with writers on political economy to 
pmntj^ the diminished proportion of marriages and 
births as evidence of increasing prudence on the part of 
the people, who,’as they become nioic intelligent, are 
supposed to be less willing to undertake the charge of a 
family until they shall, in some inetksgre, have secured 
the means of supporting one. It may, however, be 
doubted whether, under ordinary circumstances, this 
kind and degree of prudence has ever been extensively 
practised iij any civilized community. It is true that, 
in years of scarcity, some temporary check may be put 
to the contracting of marriages ; but if we consider how 
small the proportion of" individuals in a community can 
be, who, even in the most prosperous times, have any 
certain assurance that their means of BHpj)orting a 
family will be continued to them in future years, we 
must perceive that this “ preventive check ” can never 
have any very extensive operation. 

The real cause of the proportionate decrease in the 
numbers of marriages and^ births must probably be 
sought, in thg increased duration of life, which occa¬ 
sions the continuance in the world of a larger number of 
persons of those ages during which people are no longer 
liable to incur the responsibilities of parents. If, instead 
of calculating the proportionate numbers of marriages 
and births from the entire population of this country, 
the estimate were made with reference to that part of it 
which is still irndhe vigour of life, it appears probable 
that not any diminution whatever would be found in 
those proportionate numbers. 
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ClIAl-TER II. 

Neglect of the suliject of Medical Statistics—Means of supjdying 
the requisite iufopnStion—Introduction of Vaccination—Mor¬ 
tality from .Small-jiox at difl'eront periods in the Mctropolia— 
Mortality in St. Kartholoijiew's Hospital—London Hospital— 
St. George’s Hospital—.Manchester Infirmary—Liverpool In¬ 
firmary—Lock Hospital—Christ’s Hospital — Proportion of 
Cures and Deaths in St. Luke’s Hospital—Bethlem Hospital. 

It is greatly to be regretted that, up to the present 
period, the subject of the medical statistics of this 
couptry has been so little attended to—it might almost 
be said, so wholly neglected. In the volume published in 
1820 by Dr. Bisset Hawkins, under the title of •“ Ele¬ 
ments of Medical Statistics,” many scattered facts bear¬ 
ing ujmti the subject have been collected together with 
industry mid ability, but the extent of the materials 
available for the writer's puyiose was so limited that the 
work cannot he considered as at all affordkig any satis¬ 
factory* exposition of the subject. The principal value 
of Dr. Hawkins’s bihours will perhaps be found to con¬ 
sist in his having awakened attention to the subject, so 
that persons who possess the opportunity may under¬ 
take the registration of facts in a manner which will 
enable tliem at some future time to make a valuable ad¬ 
dition to the sum of our economical knowledge. 

The hospitals of this country, so numerous and so 
li1>erally supported, are among the most honourable of 
our national jnOnuments. The feelings of benevolence 
which have prompted their erection and endowment 
have been shared in an eminent degree by the members 
of the medical profession, who have always been ready 
to devote their time and skill to the relief of the miseries 
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of such of their fellow-creatures as are found within 
their walls. These institutions are also highly esteemed 
as ^hools for surgical and medical practice; so that 
whenever any medical office attached to an ho8j)ital is 
vacant, it is usually made an object of honourable contest 
who shall fulfil its gratuitous duties^ and by this means 
it most commonly happens that hospital jihysicians and 
surgeons in this country are among the most skilful 
practitioners of the age. 

For this reason, the records of our public hospitals 
and infirmaries, if kept with regularity and upon any 
uniform plan, could not fail to afford a fair and perfect 
view of the progress of the curative science in this coun¬ 
try ; and it is to be hoped, that being made aware by 
means of Dr. Hawkins’s volume, as well of the value of 
such information as of its present scanty amount, those 
who have the direction of these establishments will be 
careful to supply the deficiency by every means in their 
power. With very few cxcdJitionB, hospitals in this 
country derive their origin and draw their support from 
private sources, for which reason they are under no sort 
of control on the part of the Government; and although 
there is no reason to doubt the readiness of those by 
whom their affairs are conducted to communicate freely 
whatever information may conie within their reach, it 
is evident that there is no authority to direct any record 
of facts according to a prescribed form, by which means 
alone the full value can be given tp information of that 
nature. 

The disadvantage of our present state of ignorance 
upon this subject has been well stated hy Dr. Hawkins 
in the following words:—“ No one can be*more deeply 
aware than myself of the difficulties and even dan¬ 
gers of the subject; of the dubious authenticity and 
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frequent fluctuation of tTie necessary details; and of the 
precarious nature of any general principles attercq)ted to 
he framed out of fads, ■which have, for the most ,jiart, 
endured the test of only a few years, and which have 
only recently beepme the object of inquiry or scrutiny. 
But an c.\tensivc assemblage and classification of such 
facts possess an historical and local value, whatsoever 
may be the fate of the.reasonings deduced from them. 
Independently of the light which this study throws upon 
medical science, it affords the most valuable illustrations 
of the history, manners, and customs of minkind, and a 
just criterion of the progressive or retrograde movements 
of society.” 

The foregoing remarks appear necessary, in order to 
account for the unsatisfactory amount of information 
which it is possible to bring together in the present work 
upon this interesting branch of inquiry. Small as that 
amount in reality is, it is yet greater in quantity, and more 
precise in its details, thati is tq be found in any work 
hitherto published—a circumstance which is owing to 
the ready and kind assistance that has been afforded by 
the gewernors and medical officers of some of the hospi* 
tals in the metropolis. 

The introduction of vaccination as a substitute for 
variolous inoculation is an improvement which properly 
belongs to the present century. The discovery, that, by 
thus inducing a very mild complaint, the means of escap¬ 
ing a most formidable disease w ould be secured, if not to 
absolute certainty, yet to such a degree as to remove 
from the mind all dread of its visitation, was made in 
1798, but although the attention of the medical world 
was immediStely escited in the most intense degree to 
the subject, it required several years of experience before 
the value of the discovery was fully recognised by medi- 
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cal practitioners, and before the imblic were sufficiently 
weaned from their previous prejudices, to avail tlicm- 
8clv8B to any extent of the blessing. It was not until 
1808, ten years after the first introduction of the vaccine 
|iractice, that the medical officers of the Small Pox Hos¬ 
pital in London ^ased to inoculate hut-patients for the 
small-pox ; and so slowly did the perfect conviction of 
the value of the substitute makd its way in their minds, 
that it was not until June, 1822, almost a quarter of a 
century after Dr. Jenner’s discovery, that the practice 
of inoculatii^l was discontinued within the walls of that 
hospital. 

Those persons who are old enough to carry buck their 
recollection to years before this discovery was made, 
or who have since visited densely peopled countries in 
which small-pox has prevailed, will readily admit the 
happy effects of vaccination. Of all the diseases to which 
mankind is subjected, at least in temperate regions, tliere 
is not one which, in modern times, has proved so deso¬ 
lating as small-pox. A refejence to the following state¬ 
ment, compiled from the weekly bills of mortality during 
the last 130 years, embracing a period both before and 
since the substitution of cow-pox, will exhibit at one 
view the extent both of the misery which the old disease 
caused, and of the relief which society is experiencing 
from the adoption of its milder substitute:— 


Statement of the total average mortality, and the average mor¬ 
tality arising from Small-pox, within the Weekly Bills of Mor¬ 
tality at iliSerent periods since the commencement of the 
eighteenth century; showing the proiiottioB of deaths from 
Small-pox at each penod, and the numbers of\he population 
comprehended within the said district at each decennary enu¬ 
meration in the present centur)'. 
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rerlud. 

Total 

Jivcra^^o 

Mortality. 

.\verage 

Mortality 

from 

Small- 

Pox. 

Propor¬ 
tion of 
DeatUs 
from 

Snidll-Pox 
in each 
1000 
Dcuths. 

Year of 
CcuBua» 

Pupul^ion 
within the 
BllUof 
MorldUly. 

1701 to 1710 

21,110 

1372 




1711 „ 17'.i0 

23,820 

, 2123 

89 



1721 „ 1730 

27,301 

22.17 




1731 ., 1730 

EMI 

1978 

70 



1741 „ I7M) 


2002 

77 



1751 „ 1700 

E^l 

19.‘)7 

91 



1770 „ 1779 

21,591 

2204 

102 



1780,, 1789 

19,517 

1712 

88 



1790,, 1799 

19,177 

1708 

92 



1800 „ 1809 

18,891 

1374 

73 

1801 

740,953 

1810,, 1819 

19,001 

833 

43 

1811 


1.8'30„ 1829 

20,080 

715 

35 

1821 

1,011,951 

1830 „ 1833 

27,292 

634 

23 

1831 

1,180,075 


It is siiificiently remarkable that in the district com- 
j)riaed within the Weekly Bills uf Mortality, the deaths 
were greater in the year 1 Spo than they had been in 
any one year during the century, with the exception of 
1740, and that up to 1801 inclusive, the burials were, 
scarcely with any exception, in excess over the births, 
while, on the contrary, since that period, there has oc¬ 
curred only one year (1808) in which the opposite con¬ 
dition has not been experienced. The annual average 
number of births in the metropolis during the ten years 
from 1791 to 1800 was 22,605, and the annual average 
number of burials 24,270, being in the proportion of 
107 burials to 100 births. In the ten years from 1811 
to 1820, the, annual average of births was 28,489, and 
of deaths 23,331, reducing the proportion of deaths to 
82 for 100 births. But this does not offer an accurate 
gav^ of the comparative mortality of the two periods. 
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because there has, during the last 30 or 40 years, 
arisen n practice constantly increasing among persons 
carrying on business in London to reside with their 
families beyond the limit embraced by the bills of mor¬ 
tality. There, consequently, their children are bornj 
but many among them, the mortal remains of whose 
ancestors are deposited in burial-grounds within that 
limit, still use those receptacles as the last resting-place 
for themselves and their families, for which reason the 
births are diminished in a greater proportion than the 
burials. The cause here assigned has operated in a 
much greater degree since 1820 than it did j)revious to 
that date, and it would be unprofitable, therefore, to 
pursue the inquiry to a later period. 

It was at one time sanguinely expected that this most 
valuable discovery—the efficacy of vaccination—would 
speedily have eradicated the scourge for which it has, in 
a great degree, provided a mild and safe substitute. This 
expectation has not hitherto been accoinjdished; and it 
appears doubtful whether vaccination will ever be success¬ 
fully applied to such an extent. Inoculation has been al¬ 
most entirely discontinued, so that medical men uoV com¬ 
monly refuse to perform the operation when applied to for 
that purpose. Still, from time to time, small-pox appears, 
and, up to the present period, the applications for admis¬ 
sion into the Small-Pox Hospital on the port of patients 
to whom the disease has been casually communicated 
are as numerous as they have ever been during any part 
of the last forty years. In the course of that term the 
number so admitted has been 7483, of whom the large 
Dumber of 2172 have died, being in the projiortion of 29 
to each 100 patients. If we divide the whole term into 
decennary periods, we shall, however, find that the dis¬ 
ease has of late put on a milder and less fatal form than 
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that in which its visitations were made at the commence¬ 
ment of the time to which our information rcachc#, and if 
we examine the result of the cases in the five years from 
1194 to nos, when Dr. Jenner’s discovery was made, 
it will he seen that the mortality was tljen in a higher 
ratio than has sinefi been experienced, the number of 


deaths having been 371 out 
proportion of 32.1 to TOO. 

of 1156 

cases, or in the 

1794 to 1S<)3 

Admitted. 

2,007 

DiSd. 

614 

Proportion of Deatlia. 
30.5 in 100 

1804 to 1813 

1,330 

410 

30.8 ,, 

1814 to 1823 

1,336 

389 

29.1 „ 

1824 to 1834 

2,810 

7,)9 

27. 


7,483 

2,172 

29, 


If the last decennary period were divided, it would be 
seen that, in the five years from IS.'IO to 18.34, the cases 
were 1189, and the deaths 294, being in the proportion 
of 24.7 in each 100; while in the two last years of the 
series the nuntbers are— 

183.1 —242 admitted, 47 died, jiroportion of deaths 19.4 in 100. 

1831—165 ,, 22 ,, ,, 13.3 ,, 

'rhe favourable result of these two years may possibly 
have been accidental, but accidents of this nature do not 
occur in regular progression through so long a periorl as 
forty years, and the statement above given fully bears 
out the opinion expressed in regard to the comparative 
mildness of the disorder as it now exists, and the degree 
in which medical treatment has been successfully ap¬ 
plied in arresting its ravages. 

The number of patients admitted into St. Bartholo¬ 
mew’s Hospitol during the forty-five years between 1790 
and 1834, was 184,051, and the number of deaths 14,022, 
being at the rate of 7 • 62 per cent. Stated in quinquen¬ 
nial periods, the numbers and projmrtions have been— 
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Yeurs. 

Admitted. 

]>icd. 

Proportion 
ot Deaths 
per Cent. 

1791) 

to 1794 

20,253 

1572 

7.76 

170.) 

. 1799 

20,801 

1657 

8. 

1800 

. 1804 

20,725 

1674 

8. 

180.) 

. 1800 

10,188 

1527 

8. 

1810 

. 1814 

10.711 

1 142 

7.31 

1815 

. IHIO 

13.9.5,9 

1159 

8,.SO 

!8'0 

. 18J4 

19,688 

14.54 

7.34 

IH'2.5 

. 1820 

28,620 

1648 

6.95 

1880 

. 1884 

28,104 

1894 

7.25 


The small variation observable in the rate of mortality 
among the patients in this hospital duiing the whole of 
the above period, extending tt> nearly half a century, is 
very remarkable, and does not certainly W'arrant any 
conclusions favourable to the progress of the curative art 
in general during that interval. In the later periods, 
however, a large number of the milder cases have ]>io- 
bably been sent to dispensariej, which were not common 
formerly. Many patients are also now treated at the 
houses of the patients, from*\ ant of room in the hospitals, 
.in-patients being only admitted in the more scrioi^s cases. 

The returns obtained from other general hospitals and 
medical rnstitutions do not embrace a sufficiently long 
space of time to admit of any conclusions being drawn 
from them as to the progress of the curative art. They 
are curious, however, as presenting results very different 
from each other with respect to the mortality of their pa¬ 
tients. That difference is no doubt capable of satisfactory 
explanation, for it would be absurd to suppose, that if the 
regulations and other circumstances attending the prac¬ 
tice of different hospitals in the same city were the same, 
the rate of mortality should from year to year be so 
different. The fair inference is that the regulations are 
not the same, or that they are better in some hospitals 
than in others. 
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We have seexi tliat in St. Bartholomew’s Hospital the 
rat® of mortality has never been greater on the average 
of five years than 8.30 per cent.; in forty-five years, 
from 1790 to 1834, the average was 7.53 per cent, 
and in the concluding five years of the series, the average 
has been only 7.25per cent.; whereas, mother general 
hospitals of this metropolis, which enjoy the advantage of 
medical and surgical skill on the part of their officers in 
nowise inferior to that of the officers of St. Bartholomew’s, 
the average rate of mortality has, in the same period of 
five years, c.xceeded 11 per cent., being in the proportion 
of more than three deaths to two. On the other hand, 
the mortality during the li^t five" years in the Infirmaries 
of Manchester and Liveriwol has been even smaller than 
that of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital: the average in tlie 
first-mentioned of these infirmaries proves to be 7.16 per 
cent., and that of Liverpool only 5.57 per cent.' 


London Hospital. 


V ra. 

Patient H 

Deaths 

Proporlloii 
of heaths 
per Cent. 

_ 

ls2<J 

2214 

263 

11.87 


2183 

253 

11.58 

lK:n 

2-272 

267 

11.7.5 


2311 

310 

12.34 

isa3 

2517 

210 

9.77 


11G97 

1339 

11.44 

Manchester Infirmary. 

1830 

1731 

■ESI 

6.29 

is:!i 

1778 

113 

G..35 

18,32 

1724 

138 



17.31 

1-23 

7.10 

1833 

18.52 

149 

8.0-1 


8810 

0.12 

7.16 


Si. Georye's Hospital. 

Yr*. 

Pnlients. 

Deaths. 

Proportion 
of Deaths 
per Cent. 

1830 

1812 

225 

■ ml 

1831 

1875 

209 

■ m 

1832 

1826 

196 

■ aPl 

183.3 

1954 

218 

■ MS 

1834 

2133 

227 

10.64 



1,075 

11.19 

Liverpool Infirmary. 

1830 

2186 

105 

4.80 

1831 

2028 

111 

.5.47 

1832 

1975 

105 

5.31 

1833 

2015 

118 

5.85 

1834 

1718 

114 

6.63 


9922 

553 

3.57 
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An unfavourable opinion might be at first siiggestwl by 
the follawing statement of the number of patients who 
have«died, and of those who have been cured, at tlie Lock 
Hospital, during each decennary period of the present 
century. It must be remarked, however, that the plans 
jiursued in this hospital, established 4br the treatment of 
one particular disease, have undergone considerable alter¬ 
ation during this time, and that although the projror- 
tion of fatal cases occurring in the hospital may have 
increased through the abandonment of a course of prac¬ 
tice which more speedily removed the specific disease, 
and occasioned the discharge of the patients from the 
hospital, there is good reasjgi for believing that the 
remedies formerly applied with apparently such good 
results impaired the constitution, and [irodiiced a ten¬ 
dency to various chronic disorders, which in many cases 
tended to shorten life, and in yet more rendered existence 
miserable. 



1801 to 1810 
1811 . 1820 
1821 . 18.10 
18.11 . 1834 
(four years). 



Among the tables compiled by Dr. Mitchell, which arc 
appended to the Supplementary Report of the Factory 
Gonnnissioners, is a return of the number of children in 
Christ’s Hospital, and of the number of deaths that 
have occurred, in each y'car for twenty years from 1813 
to 1833. It will be seen from this return how exceed¬ 
ingly small the rate of mortality has been in the csta- 
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blishmeiit throughout that period. This circumstance is 
highly creditable to the institution, and shows liow Tery 
instrumental in preserving life during the ycats of 
childhood are “ substantial clothing, an abundance of 
wholesome food, good lodging, healthful exercise in the 
hours allowed for rscreation, and immediate attention on 
the first appearance of sickness under the care of skilful 
medical men.” These are favourable circumstances 
which have attended the institution in an equal degree 
throughout the period embraced in the Table, and we 
must therefore seek for some other reason to account for 
the yet more gratifying fact, that, small as the rate of 
mortality has been during^^thc whole twenty years, there 
has been a constant tendency to its decrease, so that in 
the latter years of the series still fewer deaths have oc¬ 
curred than did during the earlier years :— 


year. 

Number of 
Children. 

Deaths. , 

Year. 

Number of 
Children. 

Deaths. 

ISH 

1019 

7 

1824 

1046 

14 

1815 

1010 

<■> 1 

1825 

• 1070 

4 

1816 

1031 

14 i 

1826 

1085 

10 

181f 

1033 

11 ! 

1827 

1107 

0 

1818 

1037 

13 ' 

1828 

1104 

3 


o 

CO 

lt: 

51 , 


5412 

40 

I HI 9 

1038 

12 1 

1829 

1110 

12 

1820 

1032 

6 i 

1830 

1126 


1821 

1029 

n 

1831 

1145 


1822 

1046 

9 

1832 

1156 


1823 

1028 

6 

1833 

1133 



5193 

■I 


3670 

36 


It thus appears, that in the first five years, viz. from 
1814 to 1818, the annual mortality was 1 in 100; that 
in the next five years, from 1819 to 1823, the rate 
only 1 in 118; that in the five years from 1824 to 1828, 
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it was further diminished to 1 in 135; and that in the 
last quinquennial period from 1820 to 1833, tlic annual 
mort&lity was no greater than 1 in 157.^ of the children. 

During the whole period embraced by the table, the 
children in Christ’s Hospital have continued under the 
same management as regards clothing, lodging, and, in 
fact, every principal circumstance which apparently could 
exert any influence upon the rate'of their mortality, with 
the exception of some little change of diet in the partial 
substitution of vegetable for animal food. The length of 
time, and the numbers embraced by the return, forbid 
the belief that the favourable result has been the cflect of 
accident; and if we consider that the originally low rate 
of mortality has been rendered more and more favourable 
in each succeeding five yeais, it is hanlly possible to ac¬ 
count for the circumstance by any other supposition than 
that of an advance towards a more rational mode of dis- 
ci])line, both moral and medical, than was jiractiscd in 
former periods. 

The following abstract is Diode from a very interesting 
statement furnished to his Majesty’s Governmentjiy the 
officers of St. Luke’s Hospital for Lunatics. This abstract 
presents upon the whole a consolatory view of the pro¬ 
gress of science in the treatment of disease, under the 
most distressing form in which it visits our race. The 
table has been made in two divisions—one of jiatients 
deemed curable, the other of patients deemed incurable. 
The numbers embraced in the last category are too few 
to admit of any reasoning in regard to them, but this 
objection docs not apply to the table of curable patients. 
The jieriod embraced by the table is 84 years, ex¬ 
tending from 1751, when the hospital was founded, to 
1834, during which time 15,437 patients were admitted, 
of whom 14,896 were deemed curable. Of this numljer 
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6117 liave been cured, and 1187 have died—the average 
ccntesiiflal proportion of cures being, among the males, 
36, iTnd among the females, 44.5; while the deaths 
have been 11.8 among males, and 5.3 among females. 

Some points in the foregoing table require explana¬ 
tion. It will be seen that in the thftrty years wliich nr- 
curred between 1781 and 1810 a considerable decrease 
in the number of cures and an increase in the number 
of deaths were experienced among the male patients, 
while no such irregularity appears in the case of I he 
females. In the ten years between 1801 and 1811 the 
male cures, which between 1771 and 1780 had been 43 
per cent., were diminished to 32^ per cent.; and the 
deaths, whicli in the earlier period had been no more 
than 7 per cent., were increased to l7^per cent. On 
referring this subject to the medical officers of the hos¬ 
pital, we received the following explanation;—“The 
increase of deaths among the males during the jieriod 
between 1781 and 1800*18 attributed to the relaxation 
of the rule of not admitting ^ny patient who appeared to 
be in too weak a state of bodily health to take medicines 
proper for their lunacy, or requiring the attendance of a 
nurse, and which rule, subsequent to 1810, was as strictly 
enforced as it had formerly been up to 1781.” 

The proportion of cures in the first decennary period 
was more favourable than in any succeeding period of 
the like duration. The favourable proportions fell in 
the next twenty years, and then occurred the relaxation 
as to the admission of patients which has already been 
explained. Subsequently to 1811 a more favourable 
result has been obtained, and from 1820 t^iis improve¬ 
ment has been experienced in a still greater degree. On 
this subject, the gentlemen to whose explanations refer¬ 
ence has already been made, say,—“ It is probable that 
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the decreased number of deaths since 1810 may l>c attri¬ 
buted to a growing improvement among thelowei classes 
as regards their personal habits, and to an increased de¬ 
gree of skill in the treatment of the insane by the medi¬ 
cal officers.” These causes are each of them of a grati¬ 
fying nature. Let' us hope, as regards the first men¬ 
tioned, that through the continued intellectual and moral 
advancement of the labouring classes, they may be 
weaned from those habits of intemperance which hitherto 
have formed their chief reproach, and which but too 
fretpiently have led to those aberrations of mind which 
liave peopled our lunatic asylums. That the greater 
number of patients admitted into the hospital have been 
females, arises no doubt from the circumstance that 
insanity frequently follows upon child-bearing. The 
proportion of cures has also been almost uniformly 
greater among the women than among the men, and 
the unfavourable circumstances that attended the cases 
of males between 1181 and 1811 were not experienced 
among the females. Notwithstanding this, the propor¬ 
tion of deaths has been decreasing during the last fifteen 
years, tn which period tlie average has been no more 
than four per cent. 

The curative system pursued in Bethlem Hospital was 
BO wholly changed about the year 1820, that it would 
be useless to carry back to an earlier period any inquiry 
concerning the result of the cases admitted into the esta¬ 
blishment. The following table contains a statement 
for each year, from 1820 to 1834, inclusive :— 
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Yearn. 

Malon. 

I’vuhilea. 

Iso 

boteg ^ 

-ill 

lilt 

7 


Coniohimal pro* 
pimtona in tjuin* 
({iiliiniHl pvriod* 
meludiiist tlio 
number mnain* 
ing nt the bcKin* 
niug ul eiicli : 
period. 

Ills' 

Ills 

tsio 

- g 0*5 

III* 

■i 

S 

i 

Q 

(.VnteaiinMt pro* 

portion In <|Uln* 
quoQniul venoda 
lueliidin^ the 
number remain¬ 
ing nt the begin¬ 
ning vf vucU 
period. 

t 

s 

O 

i 

S 

Cured 

Died. 1 

Cured. 

Dud. 

1820 

167 

28 




. 180 

37 




1821 

63 

25 

2) 



• 85 

23 

7 



1S22 

58 

23 

6> 

29.B 

5. i 

114 

49 

8 

34.8 

6.9 

1823 

60 

24 

4( 


1 

98 

52 

4 



ltU4 

62 

25 

3) 



94 

38 

9J 



1S25 

77 

31 



1 

108 

43 




1826 

69 

26 

l| 



99 

47 

« 



1827 

68 

26 


37.1 

7.11 

88 

40 

4> 

42.2 

4*6 

1828 

89 

44 

6 



120 

68 




1829 

81 

5G 

81 



119 

73 

7i 



1830 

87 

39 

51 


} 

123 

76 




1831 

87 

35 

10 



137 

(U 

3) 



1832 

63 

23 

5/ 

33.7 

6.6 ; 

lOi 

71 

«> 

46.2 

3.2 

1833 

64 

25 

4| 



127 

59 

71 



1834 

107 

50 

lu-l 



as 

65 

2) 



lieckoning Males and Females together, the centesimal pro- 

poitioiis of cures and diviths ii? the (jiiimiucnnial jioriods 

l ave been- 















Cured. 

Died. 





1820 lo 1824.... 

.. 32.8 

5.5 





1325 to 1829.,.. 

.... 40. 

5.6 





1830 to 1831.... 

.... 41. 

4.6 




The centesimal proportions duiing the whole 15 years have beeni 






Cured. 

Died. 






Mules.,. 


.... 39.6 

7.4 






Females. 


.... 47. 

0 . 






Total... 



6. 





All patients who are admitted on the curable esta¬ 
blishment of Bethlem Hospital, and who are not dis¬ 
charged cured or otherwise within twelve months from 
the date of their admission, are discharged at the end of 
that time, unless there be a prospect of their cure, in 
which case they arc retained in the hospital. 

From the Ist January, 1820, to the Slst December, 
1834, a period of 15 years, 20G2 patients were admitted 
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ou the curable establishment, and the average time that 
each patient remained in the hospital was 204 days. 

In the Yeare. Were admitted. - Their Agee. 


18.30 . . 

201 Curable patients 

— { 

rveraged 37 years 

1831 .. 

212 

» 


ft 

35v ,, 

1832 .. 

163 

)) 


yf 

37 „ 

1833 ., 

184 

V 


it 

36 „ 

1834 .. 

217’ 



tt 

36 „ 


977 





Of the above 

. 61 were between 10 

and 20 years of age. 


261 

» -’0 


30 

)t 


292 

„ 30 

)) 

40 

1 > 


203 

„ 40 


50 



107 

„ r,o 

f) 

60 

it 


43 

„ GO 

ft 

70 

» 


9 

„ 70 

3> 

80 

if 


1 

» 80 

ft 

90 

it 


977 


Chapter III. 

OCCUPATIONS OF THK PEOPLE. 

Change in relative proportion of Agriculturists, Traders, &c.— 
Decrease in proportion of Agriculturists in England—Compari¬ 
son of England, Wales, and Scotland—^Proportions in each 
Comity of England—Numerical order "of Counties relatively to 
each other—Division of Agricultural Population—Occupiers— 
Labourers—In England—In Ireland—Agriculturists in Ire¬ 
land engaged in raising food for other parts of the Kingdom- 
Advantage of knowing the proportions into which Population is 
divided—Failure of attempt to ascertain this in 1801—Different 
course adopted at suhsoiiucnt enumerations—Changes between 
the enumerations—Eaamination of Returns in 1831—Specifi¬ 
cation of Retail Trades—Fallacy of the Returns respecting those 
trades—Number of Domestic Servants—Females—Males—Ei- 
cise Licences for exercising certain branches of business, 1801, 
1816,1833—Quantity of Malt used by Licensed Brewers in Eng¬ 
land, Scotland, and Ireland—Occuiwtiuns of people in Frante 
—Classifici^.ian of Proprietors of Soil—Division of the Soil- 
Extent of Holdings—Small Proprietors. 

A CHANGE has for Bome time been going forward in re¬ 
gard to the relaUve..proportious of the iuhabitants of thia 
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country who are employed in agricultural imrsiiits, or 
in trade, manufactures, &c. 

The following table will show the variations of this 
kind as qjchihited by the three last decennary enumera¬ 
tions in Great Britain. 



2 
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The circumstance which most requires to be noticed in 
this statement is the decrease in tlie relative nuiftbers of 
families employed in agricultural pursuits. In the (Smrse 
of 20 years the centesimal proportion of sucl% families, 
calculated upon the gross proportion, has fallen from 
35.2 to 28.2, show’ing that Uie quantity of food for the 
production of which the labour of five families was for¬ 
merly employed, is noW produced by the labour of four 
families. This is a fact of considerable importance if 
considered with reference to another interesting question, 
that of the capability of the country to continue its pre¬ 
sent onward course with respect to manufactures, not¬ 
withstanding the physical impossibility under which it 
is placed, of adding in any material degree to tlic extent 
of soil whence, the greater (juantity of food then needed 
must be derived. 

The alteration indicated by the foregoing table will ap¬ 
pear in a more striking point of view if a calculation be 
made of the positive increase in*liumbcr of tlie families in 
each of the three classes dq^ing those 20 years. It will 
then Ije seen that, wliile the increasg in the number of fa¬ 
milies altogether has been after the rate of 34 per cent., 
the addition to those of the agricultural class has been 
only cent., those of the trading and manufacturing 
class having received an accession to their numbers of 
27 per cent., and those of all other classes having been 
in the same time very nearly doubled in number. 

But the further subdivision of the population, as re» 
lating to males 20 years of age and upwards, which was 
made in 1831, somewhat alters the centesimal propor¬ 
tions exhilwted in the foregoing table, as will appear 
from the following abstract:— 

It will V)e seen, in making a comparison between these 
two calculations, that the proportion of males 20 years 
of age and upwards is greater in families employed in 
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agriculture than it is in the remaining classes or divi¬ 
sions, and consequently that the population is mot in¬ 
creasing so rapidly in proportion to its numbers aiyiong 
agricultural fafhilies as among the remaining portions of 
the ])Cople: effects which may probably be owing in some 
degree to greater longevity, caused by the superior health- 
fulncss of the country; and still more, perhaps, to the 
less exciting nature of country employments which occa¬ 
sion less wear and tear to the animal frame than is 
cx{)crienced in towns, where the interests of men bring 
them more directly into collision, and where, if the satis¬ 
faction attendant upon success is more attainable, the 
harassings and disappointments of life are more fre¬ 
quently experienced. 

It may be interesting to know tlu", proportions in 
regard to occupations into which the population of each 
county in England is divided, and the variations in this 
respect which each has undergone ^ring the twenty 
years that have elapsed ketweeq 1811 and 1831. For 
this purpose the following two tables have been con¬ 
structed. The first of theih shows the centesimal pro- 
portioik which each class bore to tlie other two classes 
at the several enumerations of 1811, 1821, and 1831; 
while the second table shows the numerical order in 
which each county stood at those periods relatively to 
the other counties. For this latter purpose the popu¬ 
lation has been divided into only two classes, viz.— 
agriculturists and others. The reason for this clas¬ 
sification will' be at once apparent on inspection of 
the first table. The glaring discrepancies observable 
in the proportions at different periods of the third or mis¬ 
cellaneous class of the population, render it evident that 
no very precise rule has been used for determining into 
which of the two non-agricultural classes a considerable 
number of families should be placed. By adopting only 
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two divisions or classes, this difficulty is removed, and a 
greater degree of certainty upon the subject is attained. 
Tliii persons appointed to prepare the returns might 
easily fall into errors in classing traders lind followers of 
professions; but could hardly fail to distinguish from 
all others those families who drew, their sujiport from 
agricultural occupations. 
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Table ehowing tbe Numerical Order in which the dif¬ 
ferent Counties of England stood relatively each 
other, with reference to the Proportional Nunibgr of 
their Populafion who were engaged in Agriculture or 
otherwise, at each of the Decennary Enumerations of 
1811, 1821, and 1831. 





1811. 

1821. 

1831. 

OOt’NTlES. 



1 

H 

‘Js 

1 j 

■gl 

< 

li 

Agricultural 

li 

HeUiord . 



1 

42 

1 

42 

1 

43 

lierkshire . » 



12 

31 

1* 

31 

14 

29 

Duckinghadisliire 



13 

30 

7 

36 

n 

36 

Cainbrid^^eshire * 



3 

4ft 

5 

38 



Cheshire . 



31 

12 

32 

11 

Bil 

9 

CornwnU 


5' 

27 

16 

27 

IC 

€ 

16 

Cuinberlund 


28 

15 

29 

14 

15 

Derbyshire . 



ay 

14 

83 

10 

32 

11 

Devonablre . 



24 

19 

24 

19 

24 

19 

Dorsetshire • * 



18 

25 

16 

27 


26 

Durham 



38 

5 

38 

5 

Bfl 

4 

Kssex . . • 



8 

35 

13 

34 

8 

35 

Glouvestershlre 



34 

9 

9 

33 

10 

Her^rdshlre . 



t S 

41 

3 

40 

4 

39 

Hertfordshire . 



14 

19 

14 

29 

13 

80 

Huutlngdoiishiru . 



4 

89 

2 

41 

2 

41 





10 

28 

1.5 

25 

IB 

haiicashlrc 



.41* 

2 

41 


41 

2 

Lciceijtershire . 
f/fnc(Hiisblre . , 

, 


3« 

13 

-30 



U 



b 

38 

6 

mHa 

■a 

38 

Middlesex . 



42 

1 

42 

1 

42 

J 

Monmouthshire . 



19 

24 

22 

21 

31 

12 

Norfolk . 
I^rlhftmptonshlre 



lb 

28 

17 

26 

15 

28 



Hi 

« 

11 

32 

12 

Si 

Northumberlnnd ; 



87 

6 

36 

7 

37 

6 

NotUnghamshlre 



32 

U 

31 

12 

30 

18 

Oxfordshire . « 



11) 

33 

10 

33 

11 

32 

Hutlaudshlre • 



<> 

37 

4 

39 

3 

40 

Sslap . . 

Somersetshire • 



22 

21 

21 

22 

19 

21 

24 

2i 

20 

21 

23 

22 

Southumpton . 



23 

20 

23 

20 

22 

21 

StalRmrdshiie # 



36 

t 

37 

6 

36 


Suffolk . 



7 

36 

8 

35 

9 

34 

Surjey . 

bUSMdt 



40 

8 

40 

3 

40 

3 



9 ^ 


15 

S8 

18 

26 

Wwrwlcksblre . 



36 


8 

35 

8 

\Vestm«ire>ai|d 



17' 

S6 

18 

26 

19 

24 

Wiluhire 



u 

n 

13 

SO 

10 

S3 

Worceetvrshlrc * 



iiS 

18 

25 

IB 

26 

17 

York, Biua aiding 



b6 

17 

lee 

17 

23 

20 

North Hiding 



IW 

23 

20 

23 

16 

27 

West Utdiiig 



39 

i 

39 * 

4 

38 

6 
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It will be seen, on consulting these tables, that only 
eight, (ft one-fifth part by number, of the English coun¬ 
ties have inaiiitiiiiied unaltered their relative jiositions as 
regards the employments of their inhabitants. These 
counties are— 

Bedford, whose popul&t^n is mosfexclusively agricul¬ 
tural ; Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall, which have a 
mixed jiopulation ; and Middlesex, Surrey, Lancashire, 
and Warwickshire, two of which are metropolitan coun¬ 
ties an^ithe remaining two are at thjj^iead of the manu- 
Tacturing counties. 

Altogether there appears to have been but little 
change in the relative positions of the counties. Buck- 
inghamslgre, Kent, and Northamptonshire have taken a 
higher rank as agricultural divisions; while Monmouth¬ 
shire and Sussex have a smaller proportion of their in¬ 
habitants employed in cultivating the earth. As regards 
Monmouthshirej^lKfe alteration has been occasioned by 
the great increase in th(? numlrer of coal mines ind in 
the smelting and manufacturing of iron; and the change 
that has taken place iij. Sussex is owing to the rapid 
growth of its watering-places, Brighton, Worthiilg, and 
Hastings. 

In addition to the general divisions of the people into 
three great classes as already explained, an attempt was 
made in 1831 -to subdivide the males* 20 years of age 
and upwards, and to a considerable extent that attempt 
has been successful. Among the inalgs employed in 
agriculture a very important distinction nas been drawn 
between occupiers of laud who employ labourers, other. 
occupiers of land who cu^vate their holdings without 
such assistance, and labourers who are employed by occu¬ 
piers in the first subdivision. The pro|)ortion of the jw- 
pulation in Ireland, which is engaged in agricultural 
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pursuits, is more than double the proportion so employed 
in Great Britain, but the subdivision just noticed Exhibits 
in a yet more striking point of view the wide difference 
that exists in the customs and condition of the inhabitants 
of the two islands. In Great Britain about two-sevenths 
of the agriculturi6tB*are occupjerl of land, and these are 
divided in nearly equal proportions into those who do 
and those who do not employ labourers; the agricultural 
labourers form the remaining five-sevenths of the class. 
In Ireland only abjjut one-thirteenth part of thei^gricul- 
turists above twenty years of age are occupiers employ-' 
ing labourers, while the remaining twelve-thirteenths are 
divided almost equally into occupiers witliout labourers, 
and labourers for others who are not occupigrs. The 
average number of labourers to each occupier employing 
them is by np means equal in the two parts of the 
kingdom, being at the rate of about ^labourers to each 
employing occupier in Great Britainpllrf as high as 5j 
labourers to each Imployihg occupier in Ireland. 

Part of the agricultural population of Ireland is 
employed in prpduoing food, for_the inhabitants of 
Great "Britain. In the 19 years from 1815 to 1833 in¬ 
clusive, Ireland furnished 32,868,002 quarters of all 
kinds of grain and meal to England and Scotland, but 
principally to the first-named division of the kingdom, a 
supply equal to h,*129,894 quarters in each year. Of 
this quantity 23^532,816 quarters consisted of oats. 
Making every allowance for the surplus in the one case 
and the 4eficiency in ^he other, an enormous difference 
is apparent between the productiveness of agricultural 
labour in the two countries. ^^For no part of this differ¬ 
ence is the quality of the soU answerable, but the %hole 
of it must be attributed to a deficiency in skill or in 
means, but more probably of both, in ^e sister island. 
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Out of a population consisting of 3,414,175 families in 
Great Britain, 961,134 families are employed in the pro¬ 
duction of food, being at the rate of 282 in each 1000, 
or between one-third and one-fourfli of the inhabitants; 
while Ireland, out of a population consisting of 1,385,066 
families, employs in thev.6ame pursuit the labour of 
884,339 families, being at the rate of 638 in each 1000, 
or very nearly two-thirds of the inhabitants. 

Increased productive power on the part of the inhabit¬ 
ants of wy country is in itself an evidence of the progress 
of the people in civilization. In times when the greater 
part of the productive labour of a counte-y is inquired for 
raising the necessaries of life, the means of obtaining 
convenieivpes or the productions of other climates must 
be extremely limited. In countries where the labour of 
a man, applied to the cultivation of the soil, was capable 
of producing oii lfc,a bare subsistence for himself, it is 
plain that the could never advance in the scale 

of civilization. But if, '^hy means of*improved imple¬ 
ments or better methods of culture,*lhe labour of two 
men could be made to provide for the subsistence of 
three, the labour of the third man wouli be set ifee for 
the production of surplus articles, which would add. to the 
sum of the general convenience. It is long before com¬ 
munities arrive at such a state of improvement as will 
admit of so considerable a number as bhe-thiid of the 
liopulation being spared from the cultivation of the soil. 
Ireland is not far advanced beyond this state at present. 
In the absence of all precise information in regard to 
the produce of the soil in this kingdom, only an approxi¬ 
mation to the truth can 1^ attained. Takipg the best 
data that can be had, it appears that the labour of nine¬ 
teen families is required to jproduce, annually, 1160 quar¬ 
ters of all kinds of grain, being at the rate of 61 quarters 
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for each family. Applying this rule to the case of Ireland, 
it will appear that the labour of 28,359 familiel is re¬ 
quired ill order to raise the average quantity of graiiPthat 
has been annually sept to England and Scotland during 
tlie last nineteen yesrs. If this number of families be 
deducted from the'entire number jwho are employed in 
agriculture in Ireland, it will be found that the labour of 
855,980 families, bcing*618 in every 1000, is required for 
raising food for the use of the native population. Some 
abatement must indeed be made Irom this large pi;qportion 
on account of the number of animals reared and converted 
into food for the'Consumption of JHugland and of other 
countries. No means exist for ascertaining the precise 
number of these animals; but adpiitting th^t number 
to be very consideiable, it cannot materially alter the 
proportion here stated. 

The advantage of being able to c ^ sjfy and compare 
the numbers of the population who applied them¬ 
selves at diffqreut*Periods* to different pursuits ig, exceed¬ 
ingly great, as enabling us^to estimate ^nd to mark the 
progp^ vi the (gjuu^ry. It is to be regretted that the 
attend atitius classified enumeratii^ which was made 
at the'ewsVUB of 1801, was so fur unsuccessful that it 
would be wrong to build any argument upon it. On this 
subject, Mr. Rickman, in his interesting preface to the 
ahMtract trfjthe returns of 1831 (page k.), says, “ The 
quest»Ni'nC bSOdv relating to the occupation of penoiis, 
was found in practice to produce no valuable result. In 
some cases a householder seemed to understand that the 
females of his family, his children, and servants ought to 
be classed with himself; in s<ipie cases he returned them 
in the negative class, as being neither agricultural nor 
commercial; in some cases he omitted them entirely. 
Thus the failure (d the questfop became manifest, and 
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the worthless answers were entered without attempt at 
correctioh."” - 

Th(? failure here occasioned the adoption of a different 
course at the enumerations of 1811, 1821, and 1831. 
Tiiat course and its result cannot be better stated than 
in the words of Mr. Hickman :— 

“ The question concerning occupation or employment, 
as amended in the Population Acfs of 1811, 1821, and 
1831, inquires what number of families {uot of persons) 
are chiefly employed in, or maintained by, agriculture? 
How many by trade, manufacture or handicraft ? and 
how vamy families are not comprised in either of these 
classes? and in general the answers appear to have 
Ijeen made with care and distinctness in the years 1811 
and 1821 ; but a more particular classification was 
thought to be desirable and practicable in 1831-; and it 
was recommended,.Jt) the Committee of the House of 
Commons to ask tli?'occupation pr employment of every 
male20 yearsof age; not only because }ie is then usually 
settled in his vocation, but b^ausa^the number of males 
under 20 years of age, and the number upwards of 
20 years of age, was found to have been so equal in the 
enumeration df 1821, that any considerable deviation 
from that obvious proportion was likely to induce further 
inquiry, and correction in every case suspected of error, 
for in the enumeration of 1821 the males utrfer 20 
were 3,072,392—upwards of 20, 3,002^200, including 
all the males whose a^s were then ascertained. In 
the enumeration of 1831, the males known to be under 
20 were 3,941,495—upwards of20,3,944,511, (the army, 
navy, &c., are not included;) indeed the increaw of popu¬ 
lation in Great Britain has not been materially accele¬ 
rated or retarded since the year 1801, having been 
always about one and a half p«4r centum per annimi.” 

c 
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After explaining the subdivisions adopted in 1831, with 
regard to the agricultural class, Mr. Rickman pro¬ 
ceeds— ^ 

" The number of those employed in manufacture is 
next asked, and the species of manufactures, as fa; as 
such can be distinguished and designated in a note. 
These notes are collected into a summary at the end of 
each county, not in columns, which was impracticable, 
but in narrative, such as each individual case permitted 
or required. 

“ The number of those employed in retail trade and 
handicraft, as distinguished from manufacture, appears 
in the next column; this was supposed to be capable of 
subdivision, and after much consideration and corre¬ 
spondence with the members of Parliament who had con¬ 
stituted the Committee on the I’opulation Bill, a list was 
issued with each schedule, containing one hundred of 
the most usual denominations of retail trade and handi¬ 
craft. 

“ This list was kftowiv to contain far less than the 
entitle number of trades in large towns, especially in the 
metropolis, where, in the result, no less than 426 sub¬ 
divisions of trade were found to exist; but a greater 
number than 100 would have been inapplicable and even 
perplexing in rural parishes, and the space left at the 
bottom of the list, as well as the list itself, was so atten¬ 
tively and correctly filled, that the defective specification 
does not exceed one in 112 males upwards of 20 years 
of age employed in retail trade or handicraft; the lists 
returned by all the pansbes constituting the metropolis 
do not pitsent a single defect: a remarkable instance of 
accuracy ” 

In the table last inserted, showing the numerical order 
in which the counties of Englwd stood relatively to each 
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otlier as regarded the occupations of their inhabitants in 
1811, 1^21, and 18.31, the population was divided into 
only fwo classes—agriculturists and others, and u reason 
was given for the adoption of this division in preference 
to jliat made in the population returns, grounded upon 
the degree of uncertainty that accompanied the division 
of other classes, and which rendered abortive all attempts 
to separate the proportions of those employed in “ trade, 
manufactures and handicraft,” from the division com¬ 
prehended under tlic descri})tiou of “ all other famihes.” 

That degree of uncertainty is clearly shown in the 
“ comparative statement of the numbers and occupa¬ 
tions of families,” (sec page .50), where the centesimal 
parts exhibited by the three divisions were stated to 
have been as follows at the three last enumerations in 
Great Britain:— 



Agriculttre. 

Tnule, 

Others. 


1811 

.. 35.2 

44.4 

20.4 

. 100 

18'21 

.. 33.2 

45.9 

20.9 

. 100 

1831 

.. 28.2 

42. • ..* 

29.8 

. 100 


It would appear from this calculation that a very con¬ 
siderable part of the population—4 out of 46—had 
withdrawn themselves, between 1821 and 1831, from 
the pursuits of trade, manufactures, and handicraft, a 
circumstance well known to be altogether at variance 
with the fact. The summary of the returns of 1831, re¬ 
specting the occupations of males 20 years of age and 
upwards, throws considerable hght upon the subject, by 
exhibiting them under several subdivisions. The males 
belonging to the families included in the nan-agricul¬ 
tural and non-manufacturing classes were given at the 
last census under four distinct heads of description, 
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Capitalists, bankers, professional and other educated 
men. 

Labourers employed in labour not agricultural. 

Other males, 20 years of age, except servants. 

Male sei-vants, years of age. 

The whole number of males included under these heads 
amounts to 1,137,270.^ Of these, 608,712 were actually 
employed in labour which, although, strictly sjieaking, 
..it was neither manufacturing nor trading, was yet neces¬ 
sary to the successful prosecution of some branch of 
trade or manufactures, such as mining, road-making, 
canal-digging, inland navigation, &c. The number of 
male domestic servants of 20 years and upwards amounted 
to 78,669. As for the males, 235,499 in number, to 
whom no particular , calling has been assigned, a very 
large proportion of them are doubtless those among 
the labouring classes, who had arrived at ages or were 
subject to infirmities which prevented them from longer 
working. It may thus be seen how very small is the 
proportion of persons arrwed* ar maturity who are not 
empkyed in some one or other of the occupations whereby 
the sum of the national wealth or convenience is ad¬ 
vanced. Without making any allowance for the super¬ 
annuated or infirm, it appears that profitable, and, for 
the most part, manual occupations may be assigned to 
3,494,622 persons out of 3,944,511, being a proportion 
of 886 in every 1000 males 20 years of age in Great 
Britain, while among the remaining 449,889 are to be 
found a large proportion whose professional labour is es¬ 
sential to the health, the instruction, the convenience 
and the security of their fellow citizens. If the number 
of males included in the army and navy and as seamen 
in registered vessels (277,017) is taken into the calcu¬ 
lation, the proportion of 114 males not emplo^ either 
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in manual lafcour or some other species of active 
occwpatjon in every 1000 of the male population, 
whicjt results from the above statement, will be reduced 
to 106. 

The specification given in the population returns of 
retilil trades "and handicrafts followed by the families in 
Great Britain, who at the last census were represented 
by 1,159,867 males 20 years of^age and upwards, (see 
p. 5^,) is not calculated to throw any light upon the in-, 
quiry wherein we are engaged; nor do we think that it can 
in any considerable degree be made useful in statistical, 
investigations. It is perhaps impossible by any industry 
or intelligence to compile a schedule of occupations upon 
which dependence can be placed as a guide in such 
matters. The specification now under examination would 
lead to many erroneous conclusions, in consequence of 
some one branch of a man’s trade being frequently 
given, to the exclttsion of oth^s as important. It will 
sufficiently justify this objectwn to state a very few of 
the anomalies which the statement presents. Thus 
there are in England, according to this specification, 
5030 coachmakers, and but 1 coach-spring makea. The 
whole kingdom is stated to give employment to only 3 
coffin-makers, each of whom w'ould therefore be galled 
upon to provide about 300 coffins daily throughout the 
year. One drug-grinder alone appears, while the drug¬ 
gists whom he is to supply amount in number to 5423. 
It cannot be necessary to go further into this alphabet of 
trades in order to show, from internal evidence, the little' 
dependence that is to be placed upon U, but having been 
induced to test the list in some of its particulars by 
means of Miother statement which cannot lie otherwise 
than accurate, we here give the result. 

The number of licences issued by the Commissioners 

V o 3 
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of Excise, upon every one of which a duty is "levied, af¬ 
fords as sure an indication as can well be had u,pon the 
subject. Some men may carry on a trade Tor whjeh a 
licence is legally necessary, without taking one from the 
office, but it may be presumed that nobody will pay ^for. 
a licence who does.not pursue the calling for whid^'it 
qualifies him. 

The following list of the number of excise licences 
iissued to certain classes of traders in 1831, the yeqj to 
which the s])ecification of trades relates, is taken from 
the Official Tables of the revenue, &c., compiled’by the 
Board of Trade. By its side we have placed the 
numbers of persons who, according to the population 
abstract, follow the several callings mentioned. 


Description nf Dealers. 

1 

Number of 
Excise Licences 
, Usueti. 1 

Number of 
I'rados ac¬ 
cording to 
the Fopnla- 
lion Abstract. 

Brewers . . . 

Maltsters . . 

Soa|)-makcrs . . 

Spirit-dealers 
Tea-dealers . . 

Tubaccu-dealers . 
Wine-dealers . . 

42,fl07 
• 12,716 

276 

67,500 

80,202 

150,843 

22,553 

5,765 

6,970 

20 

4,031 

3,456 

2,224 

1,504 


Many licences for brewing, and for dealing in wine, 
spirits, and tobacco, are taken out by publicans, but the 
entire number of this class, including all the keepers of 
beer-shops,” who do not of course take out such 
licences, amounts to no more than 61,231. The number 
licences franted to publicans for the sale of spirits or 
wine, in addition to beer, in 1831, was only 20,638. As 
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regards tea-dealers, the discrepancy would not be reme¬ 
died byocomprehending under that name all who figure 
in thf specification as grocers, and the number of whom 
(including the numerous tribe of green-grocers) amounts 
onk to 22,147. A sufficient number of tobacco-dealers 
to#count fof the number of licences.will not be got toge¬ 
ther if all the grocers, tea-dealers, and publicans in the 
specification are taken into the, account. It must be 
evi(l|nt from these facts, that such a specification as, 
this is ^perfectly useless j and it may be wortliy of con¬ 
sideration whether, in future enumerations of the people, 
it will be desirable to make any further attempt to ob¬ 
tain this particular kind of information. 

The statement of the occupations of males, 20 years of 
age and upwards, in Ireland leaves even a smaller pri,- 
liortion than are found in Great Britain to belong to the 
non-labouring part of the community. Out of 1,867,765 
males of mature age, 1,277,054 are classed as agricultu¬ 
rists ; the manufacturing and* trading classes employ 
324,584; the labourers not employed in agriculture arc 
stated as 89,876; and mal^ servants, 20 years of age 
and upwards, are 54,142; leaving only a residue of 
172,109 persons to comprehend the capitalists and pro¬ 
fessional men, as well as the really unproductive mem¬ 
bers of the community. These numbers exhibit 908 
and 92 as the relative proportions of employed and un¬ 
employed persons in Ireland, and the latter class must 
be diminished by the clergy and members of the liberal 
professions. 

The census of 1631 has, for the first time, made in 
acquainted with the number of female domestic servants 
in each divisibn of the kingdom; tlieir uuntbers are Ut 
follows:— 
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In Knj^land. ,518,7().'i or 77 in 1000 of female'population. 

Wales.1-2,274 „ 102 ,, ,, 

Scotland.. 109,512 „ 88 ,, . ' 

Ireland... 253,155 „ 63 ,, ,, 

Together 923,646, or 75 in 1000 of the entire femala po- 
, pulation. ^ 

Male servants are in a much smaller proportion; 
their numbers are— 

In England.., 101,406 or 16 in 1000 of the male population 

Wales. 3,324 „ SJ ,, 

Scotland... 8,494 „ 7^ ,, ,, 

Ireland.... 98,742 „ 26 ,, ,, 

211,966, or 17J in 1000 of the entire male po¬ 
pulation. 

Owing to the imperfection of the returns relating to 
Ireland, and the frequent changes that have been made 
in the regulations of the Excise Board, the following 
table of the number of liegpees granted for the exercise 
of cejtain branches of business does not afford the requi¬ 
site data for comparison in all cases between the three 
periods chosen. In 1801 and 1816 the brewers’ 
licences did not include that very numerous class of 
publicans who are likewise brewers, but whp swell the 
list in 1833. The licences for Tetailing beer were, in 
the first period, issued by the magistrates, and no record 
of their number is procurable. With respect to auc- 
fjoneers, tea and coffee dealers, glass manufacturers, 
mrfuters, paper-makers, and dealers in spirits, tobacco 
'find wine, «Ae table may be consulted for comparative 
data. 



Number of Excise Licences granted for the exercise of certain Trades, jn each o^Ae Years 1801, 

1816, and 1833. 
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Some explanation may be necessary to account for the 
great number of licences granted for carding' on the 
occupation of a Brewer, and which, in 18.33, amounted 
to 44,.5r)2. The following statement, which applies to 
the year 1834, will sufficiently elucidate the subject, __gnd 
will at the same time show the manner in which the 
manufacturers and sellers of beer are distributed in the 
different divisions of the kingdom. 







United 



Enf<Un«l. 

Scotlnnd. 

IrclHIKl. 

Kingdom. 

Brewers . 


1,907 

217 

240 

2,304 

Licensed Vic-' 

tiiallcrs . 

Persons Licens- 


93,207 

17,239 

— 

70,440 

ed i'orthe j^one- 
nil Sale ol‘Beer 


35,35-1 

— 

—* 

35,354 

Victuallers who 






brew their own 
Beer . 


25,43,3 

300 

— 

25,843 

Persons Licens- 



. 



ed for the gene¬ 
ral Sale, who 


14,098 



14,098 

hrew their own 
Beet . 







The persona designated in the fourth and fifth lines 
of this statement are of course included among the num¬ 
bers of the second and third lines, which circumstance 
must be home in mind when estimating the entire num¬ 
ber of individuals who are engaged in the production 
and distribution of beer. The extent to which the manu¬ 
facture is carried on in the three divisions of the kingdom, 
by the vario’hs classes of brewers, is shown in the fol¬ 
lowing table;— 
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Number of Bushels of Malt used for making Beer by 
Brewers, Licensed Victuallers, &c., in England, Scotland, 
an(f Ireland respectively, during the year 1834. 



England. 

imm 

Ireland. 

United 

Kh)[:d(nn. 

Used by Brewers 
„ Licensed) 
Victuallers ... / 
Used by Persons^ 
Licensed for the I 
general Sale of ( 
Beer. J 

15,837,409 

9,373,090 

3,734,208 

997,771 

141,2130 

2,055,320 

18,890,501. 

9,514,850 

3,734,288 


28,944,723 

1,139,601 

2,055,320 

32,139,0.)0 


The brewers of London alone (102 in number) used 
more than 5,000,000 of bushels of malt in the year, while 
the quantity used by the two other classes of producers 
was but little more than 2,000,000 bushels. The ma¬ 
nufacture of beer in E^igland appears to absorb nine- 
tenths of the quantity of malt so employed in the United 
Kingdom. ' The exact proj^rtions in the three divisions 
were;— 

England .. .. 90.0 

Scotland .> •. 3.G 

Ireland .. . • 0.4 

100 . 

The real proportion of this beverage, consumed in Eng¬ 
land, is even greater than this, as much of the ale brewed; 
in Scotland and of the porter made in Dublin finds its 
way to the London market. » 


The distribution of the population of France in regard 
to occupations offers a striking contrast to the distri- 
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bution which has been shown to exist in this country. 
In a paper on the comparative situation of the poor in 
France and in England, drawn up by Monsieur Frederic 
L^llin de Chateauvicux, and communicated to the late 
Board of Commissioners fur inquiring into the adminis¬ 
tration and operation of the Poor Laws in England, a 
statement is given in which the French population is 
divided into classes in the following proportions :— 

Total population .. 32,000,000 

Town population .... 7,000,000 

X,au(l p^^liruitors anti their families 20,000,000 
Agiiculturol Uboureni and their 

families. 3,000,000 

Artisans employed in Agricultural 

districts. 2,000,000 

- 32,000,000 

Supposing the family of each proprietor of land to 
consist of five persons, France contains four millions of 
propiietors, who are subdivided by Monsieur de Chateau- 
vieux as follows :— 

Large Proprictora. HecUrps ot Land. 

1st Class . . . 42,409, possessing 3,481,800 

2d ,, ... 51,622 ,, 4/al6,925 

Moderate Proprietors. 

1st Class . . . 86,069 ,, 4,810,864 

2il ,, ... 258,000 ,, 7,388,003 

Small Proprietors. 

1st Class . . . 774,621 ,, 7,843,494 

2d ,, . . .2,787,112 ,, 12,650,914 

According to this calculation the average quantity of 
laud held by each individual in tbe two classes desig¬ 
nated as large proprietors, amounts to 138 hectares, 
or 340 English acres ; the average quantity assigned as 
the jiossession of moderate proprietors amounts to 35^ , 
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hectares, or 88 English acres; "while the land held by 
small proprietors, if equally divided among their whole 
numbir, would amount to no more than 5-J- hectares or 
144- acres for each, « 

In the collection of “ Documents Statistiques sur la 
France,” published in 1835 by the*Minister of Com¬ 
merce in Paris, the number of landed proprietors is stated 
to be 10,896,682, which gives orTly 11J English acres 
as the Average size of the farms % that country. This, 
extent must, however, be far below the truth, and as 
there can be no doubt of the accuracy of,th«r numbers as 
stated in the French official tables, it is probable that 
each proprietor has been reckoned distinctly for each 
of the several pieces of land which he holds in separate 
parishes or communes. 

The division of the soil of France, according to the 
nature of its employment, is stated by M. de Chateau- 
vieux as under: 

Hectares. English Acres. 

Total lupeificieg . • . 53,^02,871 equal to 132,646,091 


Sterile and unimpiovable . . 3,702,871 ,, 
Vineyards and plantations . 2,000,000 ,, 
Forests . * . • 6,842,623 ,, 

Pasture . > . « 1,157,377 ,, 

Meadow land , , . 5,000,000 ,, 

Artificial grasses (Lucerne, &c.) 4,000,000 ,, 

Arable land . . . 31,000,000 ,, 


9,146,091 

4,940,000 

16,901,279 

2,858,721 

12,350,000 

9,880,000 

76,570,000 


53,702,871 


132,646,091 


It appears from this division that in each*100 parts 
4 are devoted to the production of liquids including oil, 
134 II of wood, which is chiefly u^d as fuel, 

204 „ to the support of animals, and 

62 „ to the production of cereal grains, &c. 

lOU 
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Abo«t 4,500,000 hwtares (11,115,000 «crc») ar4 
supposed to be held by the government and by munkipal 
bodies. 

•s It is estimated by Monsieur de Ohateauvieux, that 
among the small proprietors of land in Frmtoe l,iH3,300 
are possetied of various ([uantltie#,ticaie of them excedtb 
ing 2 hectares (about 5 acres); an extent altogetlser ia* 
sufficient for the support of a ibmily consisting of the 
average number of fia|e persons, since in the present 
State of agriculture in that country it requires 1 hectare 
and 23 ares'of land (3 English acres) to furnish means 
of support for one individual. In addition to the land, each 
of these little properties is supposed to comprise ajAwclling 
with a small garden in which vegetables are raised, and 
by including this addition to the means of the family, 
three-fifths of their wants are supplied^ For the remain¬ 
ing two-fifths the individuals composing the families of 
those small proprietors ,are obliged to apply themselves 
to some other source, and in so far partake of the condi¬ 
tion of labourers. In som* cases, the freehold thus held 
is sotsmall, that the proprietor is only distinguishable from 
the mere peasant by the possession of his dwelling and 
garden. In the uine-pruducing districts many of these 
peasant proprietors assist as vine-dressers in the cultiva¬ 
tion of the larger properties, and in this way a family » 

^ said to add about 200 francs (91.) in the season to its 
otherwise scanty provision. Where circumstances per- 
njjt them, these labouring proprietors hire land in die 
vicinity of\heir estates and farm the whole, and it fre¬ 
quently happens that they let their little patches, which 
sue insufEbsient for their support, to others similariy 
circumstanced, an^'^hiie themselv^ as farm servants 
on larger domains. A great mwiy among thCjIl^ng 
labourers in France \«re small proprietors, and «• 
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may wippose that auoh wiaild^BatimiUy meet -with a 
preferen6e on the part of employers, who thup have an 
aasunlhce of their respectability, and a Security for their 
good conduct which can never be given to the employer^ 
of labourers in this country, where they have been too ge- 
Btrally dependent in part for their sup^rt upoifthc parish 
pay-table. The extent to which the subdivision of land is 
carried in France, under the operation of the law of inhe¬ 
ritance is productive of so man|^ disadvantages to the 
country generally, that it is well some good can be 
asoribeif to it, which may tend, in hpwever small a 
degree^ to diminish ita evils. 


Chapter IV. 

PAUPEEISM. 

Origin «id pragfcis of Poor Laws—Act 43rd EUzabsih—A^jount 
sxpendad at various periods for reiiof of Poor—Injurious teu- 
dency of the System—Means employed for its amendment— 
Suais expended for Poor in England and Wales in each year 
of fhe present century—Proportion of Payments to Population 
at each decennary enumeration—Methods followed in various 
coantiiasfor relieving tlm Poor— In Norway—In Sweden—In 
Dsanark— la Meoklenburgh—In Prussia—In Wurteipberg— 
In Savaria— In the Canton of Berne—In France—In Holland 
-y-ln Bel^pum,—Labourers’ earnings in England, &c. 

The systfem of compulsory maintenance for the poor, 
wiSchnaa been in operation in ||j^gland and Wales 
shlpft 4Srd year of the reign of Elizabeth, baa at 
itiferded occasion for wander controirerfy 
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than almost any other matter affectinK the internal con¬ 
dition of this country. 

The attention of the English legislature was indeed 
drawn to the subject of the maintenance of the poor 
more than two hundred years before the period just 
mentioned. So early as 1388, an act was framed and 
passed, providing “ that a convenient sum shall be 
paid and distributed y'early out of the fruits and profits 
of the several churches, by those who shall have the 
said churches in proper use, and by their successors, 
to the poor parishioners in aid of their living and sus¬ 
tenance for ever.” Until the era of the Reformation, 
when so many richly-endowed religious establii^ments 
were seized by the crown and appropriated to secular 
uses, the poor had generally found in them a source of 
relief from their distresses. It would appear, however, 
that the claims of indigence must, even before the sup¬ 
pression of religious houses, have exceeded the means or 
the will for their relief on the* part of the possessors of 
ecclesiastical revenues, for^by the Act 21 Henry VIII., 
the ojftcers of towns are directed to collect alms for the 
purpose of keeping “ sturdy vagabonds and valiant beg¬ 
gars” to continual labour. This act further directs 
“ every preacher, parson, vicar, and curate, to exhort, 
move, stir, and provoke people to be liberal for the 
relief of the impotent, and for keeping and setting to 
•work the said sturdy vagabonds.” By another clause 
it was provided “ that a sturdy beggar is to be whipped 
for the first offence, his right ear cropped for the 
second; and, if he again offend, to be sent to the 
next gaol till the quarter sessions, there to be indicted 
for wandering, loiteritfg, and idleness; and, if convicted, 
shall suffer execution as a felon and an enemy of the 
commonwealth.” The inundation of mendicancy which 
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appeapfi at this time to have overspread the coviutry, had, 
in all pr6bability, chief!}' originated out of the first great 
breaking up of the feudal systcin, by the permission 
given in the preceding reign to the great landed jn-o- 
prietors to dispose of tlieir estates,—a change which 
speedily occasioned the dispersion of all those numerous 
bands of retainers which used to be fed by every lord 
of the soil. This state of thing* could not but be ag¬ 
gravated by the subversion of the religious establisliinents 
iu 1539, from which time, until the close of the reign 
of Elkabeth, many statutes were passed relative to va¬ 
grancy and mendicity. 

It i^^ the Act 43rd of Elizabeth, however, that we 
owe the system which, till very recently, has provided 
in England and Wales for the compulsory maintenance 
of the poor. That the system then introduced has since 
been greatly abufcd and a])plicd to purposes which did 
not enter into the contemplation of the legislature of that 
day cannot be doubted.* Thd chief provisions of the 
Act of Elizabeth gave to the overseers of the iioor power 
to levy upon the inhabitants of their respective parishes 
“ such sums as should be necessary to support llie'aged 
and infirm parishioners, and for setting to work all 
l>ersonB using no ordinary and daily trade of life to get 
their living by.” Confined within this liniit, laws for 
the maintenance of the poor appear to be in agreement 
with tlie plainest principles of humanity, which enjoin 
upon ervery one the duty of relieving the undeserved dis¬ 
tresses of his fellow-creatures. Unhappily, the fund thus 
directed to be employed for the necessary relief of the im¬ 
potent, and for setting to work persons capably of labour, 
has been appUed to puriroses wholly opposed to the 
spirit, il’.pot to the letter of that law, and that to a degree 
§$^19 have proved destructive to the morals 
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of the working classes, and highly injurious to the in¬ 
terests of the community. ‘ 

It was not until a long time after the passing Of the 
Act of Elizabeth, that the disastrous effects just alluded 
to sprung out of its provisions. So recently as the reign 
of George II., thd amount raised within the year for 
poor rates and county rates in England and Wales was 
only 130,000/. This Was the average amount collected 
in the years 1148, 49, 50. ' In 1715, the amount was 
more than doubled, having been 1,120^001.; of which 
sum rather more than one million and a half was ex¬ 
pended for the relief of the poor. The war of American 
independence had then commenced, and was fallowed 
by hostilities with France, the vast public expenditure 
occasioned by which, crippled the resources of the people, 
and aggravated the distresses of the poor. From that 
time to the close of the last French tt^ar in 1814, the 
sums levied for poor rates were in a state of continued 
progression. The average surii expended for the relief 
of the poor in the three years from 1812-13, to 1814-15, 
amounted to 6,123,111/.; but this sum, enormous as it 
is, has sinee been surpassed; the average of the three 
years 1831,32, and 33, was 6,875,552/., and the amount 
expended in the single year, ending the 25th of March, 
1818, was even greater than this by nearly a million, 
having been 7,810,801/. The year last mentioned was 
one of great hardship to the poor, in consequence of the 
dearness of provisions: the average price of wheat during 
the year 1811 having been 94i. 9d. per quarter. The 
increased pressure, however, was not simultaneously felt 
throughout the kingdom. In Berkshire, the largest 
amount of money for the relief of the poor was expended 
in 1812; in Nottinghamshire and Brecon the.moBt ex¬ 
pensive year w as 1816; in the whole of W ales, with the 
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exception of Brecon, Anglesea, and Carnarvon, it occurred 
in 1818; which was also the dearest year in Devonshire, 
Gloucestershire, Northamptonshire, Rutlandshire, Surrey, 
Warwickshire, and the East and North Ridings of York¬ 
shire. Cumberland, Leicestershire, and the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, were called upon for tHfe heaviest contribu¬ 
tions in 1819. Huntingdonshire expended most in 1826 ; 
Bedfordshire and Lincolnshire‘in 1829; Middlesex, 
Cambridgeshire, and Angles%a in 1831; and Caniarvon 
in 1832. Witlj, these exceptions, the largest expenditure 
was made in every county in the year already men¬ 
tioned, vix., between the 25th of March, 1811, and the 
same day in 1818. 

A feeling had long prevailed, that the injurious ten¬ 
dency of our system of poor laws was aggravated by the 
mode of their adipinistration, and inquiries of a partial 
nature had frora^ time to time been undertaken by the 
legislature with the hope of palliating the mischief, and 
of finding out some method o’f mitigating the evils of 
pauperism, without abandoning the dictates of humanity. 
Little or no good was found to result from those inquiries. 
The subject was so vast, and the practical evils attend¬ 
ing it were so widely spread and dee))ly seated, that it 
required an investigation far more laborious and minute 
than could be completed by any committee of Lords or 
members of the House of Commons who had other and 
pressing calls upon their attention. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances it was perhaps the wisest plan tiiat could 
be adopted by the government to appoint a Board of 
Commissioners who should make “ a diligent and full 
inquiry into the practical operation of the laws for 
the relief of the poor, and into the manner in which 
those laws are administered.” The Commissioners thus 
appointed were peraons whose education, experience, and 
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station hi society, eminently•qualifietl them for carrying 
on, zealously, judiciously, an^ effectually, the Itjborious 
task intrusted to them. The ihass’of information which, 
in a comparatively short space of time, they collected an^ 
embodied affords the best testimony that can be offered 
in favour of their fitness for the undertaking. The Report 
■which was presented to the government by the Commis¬ 
sioners in Feliruary, 1624, has been so widely circulate, 
that it cannot be necessary, at this short distance of 
time from its delivery, to enter upon the exdfaination 
of its various details, nor could it ])c at&ided with any 
profitable result to canvass the propriety of the various 
remedial measures which it proposes, and which have 
in great part been adopted by the legislature. It will be 
sufficient here to state, that the opinion before so gene¬ 
rally, held as to the desirableness of a radical change at 
least in the mode of administering the Ifevslbr the relief 
of the poor, was strengthened by means of the Report of 
the Commissioners into ft conviction of the necessity of 
that change in order to arrest the rapid and total demo¬ 
ralization of the working ela'sses, which was fatally coun¬ 
teracting all the efforts of philanthropists for enlightening 
the minds and improving the condition of the labouring 
poor. The Act “for the Amendment and better Admi¬ 
nistration of the Laws relative to the Poor in England 
and Wales,” which received thfj, royal assent on the 
14th of August, 1834, as yet cannot be said to have 
come fully into operation, and it will not be possible, 
for some time to come, to judge dispassionately the effects 
of a measure which is hardly second in importance to 
any of the legislative reforms brought about since the 
commencement of the present reign. 

The following table exhibits the amount of money 
expended for the relief of the poof in England and 
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Wales, the numher of inhabitants, the average price of 
■wheat, and the number of quarters of that grain for 
which the money so' expended might been ex¬ 
changed during different years in the present century. 
It will be seen from this table, that fn the years of 
dearth, in which the largest sums hdve been distributed 
to the poor, the tax for their relief, .if estftnated by its 
equivalent quantity of wheat, has borne the lightest 
upon the community. TKh money exj)cnded for the 
relief of the gpor in IIIO amounted to 1,530,800/, 
and might have been exchanged for 802,165 quarters of 
wheat; whereas, in 1801, when the amount expended 
exceeded that of ITJO by 162 per.,ccnt., the quantity 
of wheat for which it could have been exchanged was 
lessened by 13 per cent. The fact is, that in a year of 
scarcity and. high prices, while even the wealthiest 
classes feel the pressure in the shape of increased rates, 
and the mass of the community in a diminution of the 
means of consumittion, il is a natural consequence that 
the paupers also shovild beaf their share of the general 
inconvenience, and should, as well as those by uhom 
they are supported, consume less food than in ordinary 
years. It must, too, be borne in mind that bread absorbs 
only a part, although certaiiily a considerable part, of the 
poor man’s expenditure, and that the remaining articles 
required for his susteAtmee are not, equally with grain, 
affected in price by a deficient harvest. 
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Years. 

Sums expended 
lor Relief of 
the Poor. 

Population of 
England and 
WaJee*. 

Average 
price of 
Wheat per 
Quarter. 

Nnmbipr nf cfrs. 
of Wheat for 
which the mo¬ 
ney could biive 
been exchanged. 

1801 

£. 

4,017,871. 

8,872,980 

». 

115 

d. 

11 

693,234 

1803 

4,077,801 

9,14(1,314 

57 

1 

1,428,751 

1811 

6, OjKi, 105 

10,163,676 

92 

5 

1,440,455 

1814 

6,294,581 ‘ 

1(1,775,034'' 

72 

1 

1,746,474 

lair, 

5,418,846 

10,979,437 

63 

8 

1,702,255 

1816 

5,724,839 

11,160^57 

70 

2 

1,503,240 

1817 

6,910,925 

11,349,750 

91 

0 

1,47(1,400 

1818 

7,870,801 

1 1 ..524,389 

83 

8‘ 

1,881,466 

1819 

7,516,704 

11,700,905 

72 

3 

2,080,748 

1820 

7,330,2.50 

11,893,155 

05 

10 

2,226,913 

1821 

6,959,249 

11,978,875 

54 

5 

2,.5,57,763 

1822 

6,358,702 

.12,313,810 

43 

3 

2,940,440 

1823 

5,772,958 

12,5(MJ,956 

51 

9 

2,231,004 

1824 

5,7.36,898 

12,699,098 

62 

0 

1,850,612 

182r) 

5,786,989 

12,881,906 

06 

0 

1,740,447 

1826 

5,928,501 

13,056,931 

56 

11 

2,083,221 

1827 

0,441,088 

13,242,019 

56 

9 

2,269,987 

1828 

0,298,000 

13,441,913 
13,620,701 
13,(ill,467" 

60 

5 

2,084,855 

1829 

6,.332,410 

66 

3 

1,911,671 

1830 

6,829,042 

64 

3 

2,125,772 

1831 

6,798,888 

13,897 187 

66 

4 

2,049,916 

1832 

7,036,968 

14,105., 645 

58 

8 

2,398,966 

1833 

6,790,799 

14,317,229 

52 

11 

2,566,601 

2,736,717 

1^34 

0,317,25,5 

14,531,957 

46 

2 


* The numbers given in this column for the years 1801, 
1811, 1821, and 1831 are those ascertained at the enu¬ 
merations of those years: those stated for the intermediate 
and for suhsequent years are computed from the baptisms 
and burials, and from the rate of increase, as ascertained 
at each chisus. 


If viewed as a question of money expenditure only, it 
will not be found that the sums raised for the relief of 
the poor bear more heavily upon the people now than at 
the beginning of the present century. If the whole sum 
collected for that purpose in each of the years when the 
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enumErations of the population have been made he 
divided in equal proportions among all the iiihaliifants 
of Eilgland and Wales, it n ill be found that the pay¬ 
ments were— 

S. ll 

In 1801 , , . , 1 for each. 

1811 . . . . 13 1 ,, 

1821 . . . . 10 7 ,, 

1831 . . . .• 0 9 ,, 

The increase observable between the first and the last 
of these periods, amoimting to per cent,, is assuredly 
more than made up by the increased amount of capital 
in the country. The greater increase between 1801 
and 1811 is more apparent than real. If allowance be 
made for the difference in thiii value of the currency— 
the price of gold having been 41. 16.?. per ounce in 1811 
—it will be found that the proportion for that year was 
equivalent to 10^. 8d. for each person, measured in 
currency of the standard value. 

It is not asserted, however, that because the propor¬ 
tional sum thus expended has increased in so small a 
degree, therefore pauperism has not made a great* ad¬ 
vance in 30 years than 74 per cent. Owing to the 
operations of the war and a succession of deficient har¬ 
vests, the prices of almost all the articles required for 
the support of life were, at the beginning of this century, 
driven up to a distressing height, which state of things 
continued through the remaining period of the war, and 
for one or two years beyond its termination. Since then, 
the fall that has occurred in the juices of all the articles 
comprising the poor man’s expenditure has been so great, 
that we may fairly estimate it to be fully equal to the 
simultaneous fall in the price of grain, so that the sum 
of 9s. 9d. in 1831 would have purchased as much as 
n*. would have bought in 1801. Applying this test. 
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we shall find that the weight of pauper expenditure, in 
proportion to the population at the two periods, ^as as 7 
in 1831 to 4 in 1801. 

Need more be said to show the necessity that had arisen 
for grappling with an evil of such enormous and con¬ 
stantly increasing ifiagnitude ?—an evil, the tendency of 
which has been to set against each other different classes 
of the community, to dry up the sources and to blunt 
the feelings of benevolence on the part of those who are 
made to contribute, while it has engendered dispositions 
of recklessness and idleness among those who have re¬ 
ceived support. Shall we be wrong in ascribing to those 
compulsory contributions, administered as the law has 
been, a quality the very »||erse of that ascribed by our 
immortal bard to mercy 

-“ it is twice blessed, 

It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes ?” 

It is a common error to suppose that the institution 
of Poor Laws is peculiar to England. Monsieur de 
Chateauvieux, whose “ Reaherches sur la situation com- 
parative des Pauvres en France et en Angleterre," is 
contained in the appendix (F) to the Report of the Com¬ 
missioners on the Poor Laws, remarks on this head, that 
“ the existence of a tax in favour of the poor under one 
form or another, may be recognised in almost every 
fully-peopled countryand he instances, in support of 
this position, the distribution of wheat in consular Rome; 
and, in more recent times, the alms enjoined by the 
Christian religion ; the bequests made to the clergy by 
persons in order to ease their consciences, and which be¬ 
quests wer4' very commonly declared by the donors ft) be 
intended for distribution among the poor ; the hospitals 
and infirmaries endowed at the period of the crusades, and 
the institutions at a still later period for the maintenance 
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of foundlings and for supporting and educating the 
children of the poor. 

Thfe instances here cited are, however, widelj' different 
in their character from the English Poor Laws, either 
as regards their original object or their modern mode 
of administration. Whatever sums* were given or be¬ 
queathed under the different forms mentioned by Mons. 
De Chateauvieux were voluntafy offerings, sometimes 
the fruit of compunctious visitings, but more frequently 
the offspring of benevolent feelings, and the objects de¬ 
signated for relief do not in any case appear to have been 
healthy able-bodied labourers, or their families. 

Instead of endeavouring to institute any comparison 
between conditions of society %o dissimilar to our own as 
those here referred to, it will be more profitable to state 
briefly the methods at present employed in various 
civilized communities for the relief of their distressed 
poor, and to point out, as well as our limited means of 
information permit, the apparent effect of those methods 
upon the population of the different countries. 

We learn from returns transmitted by English coq^u’s, 
in consequence of inquiries made through Lord Pal¬ 
merston by the Poor Law Commissioners, that in the 
following countries of Europe the poor are acknowledged 
to possess a legal claim to relief from the rest of the 
community, viz., Norway, Sweden, Russia, Denmark, 
Mecklenburg, Prussia, Wurtemberg, Bavaria, and the 
Canton of Berne. 

In Norway relief is furnished to the “ impotent 
through age, cripples, and others who cannot subsist 
themselves, and who, in the country districts, «rc billeted 
or quartered on such of the inhabitants (house and land¬ 
holders in the parish) as have the means of providing 
for them. By them these distressed objects are furnished 
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with clothing and food, and they are in return expected 
to perform such light services as they can. In tne distri¬ 
bution respect is had to the extent or value of the diiferent 
farms and to .the number of the indigent, which varies 
greatly in different parishes. In some they have so few 
poor, that only one pauper falls to the lot of five or six 
farmers, who then take him in rotation, whilst in other 
parishes they have a pauper quartered on every farm or 
estate all the year round, and on the larger ones several.” 
The wages of artisans vary from 5^. 4c<. to 7«. 2d. per 
week, and of agricultural labourers from 'Ad. to b\d. per 
day; in the former case, food, lodging, and tools, and in 
the latter case, food only being suj)plied by the employers. 
In ordinary cases, families can subsist upon their earn¬ 
ings. They consume very simple food, salt herrings, oat¬ 
meal porridge, potatoes, and coarse oatmeal bread, form¬ 
ing the greatest part of their diet; once or twice in the 
week they may obtain a piece of bacon or salt meat, and 
those who live on the edast, or* near to rivers and lakes, 
procure fresh fish. Corn-brandy is in general use. 

Every parish in Sweden is bound, as in England, to 
support its o\\ n poor, but the fund for that purpose is 
supplied by voluntary contributions, (a large portion of 
which is made up of legacies and endowments,) by the 
produce of certain fines ai;d penalties, and by rates 
levied on the inhabitants in proportion to their means of 
contributing. Mons. De Hartsmandorf, the Secretary 
of State for ecclesiastical affairs, has stated that the 
number of persons who received relief in 1829 was 
6.3,348, out of a population of 2,780,132, or about 1 in 
42. Colonel Forsell, on the other hand, affirms that in 
1625 the number relieved amounted to 544,064, or about 
1 in 5. Considering that in the city of Stockholm alone 
there are 83 separate and independent boards for afford- 
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ing relief to the poOr, the estimate of Colonel Forscll 
appears the more probable of the two. The law is 
severe against able-bodied men who seek relief, and who, 
if they are without property and employment, and neglect 
to j)rovi(le themselves wdth any, or to obtain sureties for 
the payment of their taxes, arc denonvinated unprotected. 
Such persons are placed almost at tlie disposal of the 
police, who allow them a fixed jie’riod in which to obtain 
employment. If they fail in this object they are made 
to labour on ])id)lic works. 

It appears that under the existing system pauperism 
has increased in Sweden in a greater ratio than the jiopu- 
lation, and it is feared that the moral effect produced 
upon the labouring class by the existence of a fund upon 
which they have a legal claim has occasioned, although 
not in an equal degree, many of those evils which the 
same system has brought about in England. The daily 
wages of artisans arc 1.?. 7'/., and of skilled agricultural 
labourers 7f/. or 8d, while the unskilled obtain no more 
than 3d. or 4d. Families cgn subsist upon their earn¬ 
ings. Agriculturists in the southern provinces live ypon 
salt fish and potatoes; in the northern provinces jiorridge 
and rye-bread form their food. Artisans sometimes are 
able to procure a little meat. The annual expenditure 
in the family of a small farmer is stated by Mr. Liddell, 
the English Consul at Gottenburg, at 10/. 16.s. lOrf. 
In an agricultural family the disbursements arc about 
two-thirds of this amount. 

The social condition of Russia, where the great bulk 
of the people are kept in a state of slavery by the owners 
of the soil, is so little analogous to that of England, that 
it would throw but little light upon our subject to ex¬ 
plain the regulations enforced in that country for the 
maintenance of the poor. 

I 2 
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Tn Denmark each Kifibstscd, of market town, (of 
■which there are 65 in the kingdom,) and each parish in 
the country, forms a district for the management "of its 
own poor. All persons are considered entitled to relief 
“ who are unable with their own labour to earn the means 
of subsistence, and thus, without the help of othejs, would 
he deprived of the absolute necessaries of life.” 

The persons to whom relief is given are divided into 
three classes; first, aged, sick and infirm persons; se¬ 
cond, orphans, foundlings, deserted children, and the 
children of jiarents who are unable to support them; 
third, families or single persons who are unable to earn 
a sufficiency for the support of themselves or their 
children. 

Paupers of the first class arc provided with food, 
lodging, clothing, and medical attendance, either in pri¬ 
vate dwellings or in establishments belonging to the 
parishes. Children are placed in private families, where 
they are brought up and educated at the expense of the 
parish until they can be ajxprenticcd or otherwise placed 
out i»i life. Paupers of the third class are so relieved 
that they may not be without the absolute necessaries 
of life, but they are compelled to work to the best of 
their ability for their maintenance. It is part of the 
duty of those by whom the system is administered to 
find work for the poor at the usual rate of wages; where 
the amount earned is insufficient, assistance is afforded, 
not in money, but in articles of food and clothing. 

The Danish law has established the principle, that 
every person receiving relief under the Poor Laws is 
bound, eithtr with his property or his labour, to refund the 
amount disbursed for him. On relief being afforded to 
a pauper, an inventory and appraisement of his effects 
are made, and these are delivered over to him for his 
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use after having been marked with a stamp; any per¬ 
son who receives goods so marked, either by way of 
purchase or pledge, must restore them or pay their value, 
and is besides subjeet to fine. Tlie parish has also a 
claim upon property acquired subsequent to the granting 
of relief, and is the legal heir to the el&cts of every one for 
whom it^ls under advances. Whenever a person refuses 
to ])ay his debt to the parish by instalments, he may be 
compelled to work for the benefit of the same, and if he 
attempts to leave the parish he is imprisoned. The 
amount of these instalments is awarded, in jrroportion 
to the means of the pauper, by commissioners. Begging 
is prohibited, and when committed is punished by im- 
])iisonment. 

The money required for relieving paupers is contri¬ 
buted to a parochial fund by householders, landowners, 
tradesmen, and even by servants and labouring me¬ 
chanics, in short by all persons who are not themselves 
receiving paiish aid, and^vho can contrive to pay any¬ 
thing without depriving themselves of the necessaries of 
life. 

The introduction of this system into Denmark is of 
recent date; it did not come into operation until 1803. 
The means, therefore, are in our hands for drawing a 
comparison between the condition of the poor and of the 
country generally as afl'ected by poor-laws, and that con¬ 
dition as it existed previous to their adoption. 

It is stated, that before the introduction of the present 
Poor Law system, distress among the poor was much 
greater than it has been since, and that begging, which 
is now prevented, was then quite common throughout the 
country, and was carried on in the most rapacious and 
huportuuate form, so as to amount to a heavy exaction 
on the peasantry as well as a most intolerable annoyance; 

1 3 
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for “ the beggars, when their demands were not satisfied, 
had recourse to inaolenee and threats, nay, even to acts of 
criminal vengeance. This is no longer the case, ahd in 
BO far, therefore, the present system has been beneficial.” 
Mr. Browne, our Secretary of Legation at the Court of 
Copenhagen, gives. However, a not very satisfactori^account 
of the working of the system, and states that it has pro¬ 
duced a most injurious'effect upon the industry of the 
people; that it has lowered the middle men to he poor 
men, and that it has converted the labouring poor into 
paupers. “ It tends,” says Mr. Browne, “ to harden 
the heart of the poor man, who demands with all that 
authority with which the legal right to provision invests 
him. There is no thankfulness for what is gotten, and 
what is given is afforded with dislike and reluctance.” 
Among the disadvantages attendant upon the system of 
compulsory relief, Mr. Browne mentions the weakening 
of principles of frugality, the encouragement of early and 
thoughtless marriages; the bringing up of children with 
examples of indolence and, inactivity continually before 
theit.eyes, and the weakening of the natural dependence 
and affection of parent, children, and other relatives. 
“ The child feels his parent comparatively needless to 
him, he obtains support elsewhere, and the parent feels 
the obligation to support his child greatly diminished. 
In short, being comparatively independent of each other, 
the affections must inevitably become blunted.” 

A man, with a wife and four children, who work every 
day of the week, including Sunday, earn among them 
about twelve shillings sterling per w'eek. The principal 
food of the labouring people is rye-bread, groats, pota¬ 
toes, coffee, butter, cheese, and milkj provisions are 
cheap, and, with prudence and economy, the earnings 
of a family are sufficient for their subsistence. 
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la Mecklenburg, also, every pauper has a legal claim 
to assistance. The old and impotent are provided with 
food,* lodging, and fuel, and able-bodied persons can 
claim to have work and a dwelling provided for them. 
Every inhabitant able to do so is obliged to pay poor- 
rates, In towns, the subscriptions are called voluntary, 
but if Sese should fall short of what the overseers con¬ 
sider proper, they can demand more: the overseers arc 
appointed by the magistrates. The wages of artisans 
vary from seven shillings to ten shillings and sixpence 
per week in towns, and are about a third less in the 
country. In addition to money-wages, working men 
are boarded and lodged by their employers. Labourers 
in the country are paid three shillings and sixpence 
per week, and have found for them a dwelling with a 
garden, pasture for a cow and two sheep in summer, 
and provender for them in winter. With these advan¬ 
tages, they are enabled tc procure a sufficiency of good 
sound food, and occasi(5ually*to indulge in the use of 
meat, which falls to the lot of the working classes in 
very few of the countries on the continent of Eurojie. 

In Prussia, the law prescribe# that every town and 
every village community must support its own members 
when in distress, provided there are no relations able to 
do so. The owners of estates are under a similar obliga¬ 
tion; so that the sick, and those who are impotent 
through age, have all their absolute wants satisfied. 
Each town and village is governed by its own particular 
laws and customs, with regard to the management of the 
jioor. The only point in which all these communities 
can be said to agree, is in the appoiutmeiU of a body 
called the armendirection, or society for the poor, who 
undertake the collection and distribution of the funds, 
and of the difierent sub committees to whom, under the 
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armendirection, the c'are of the poor is confided. 1’he 
sub-committees are formed of burghers chosc.r from, 
different districts called armenhexirkc^ into which the 
town is divided for that purpose. , 

The necessary funds are obtained principally by means 
of donations and private charity. Every householder, 
every inhabitant of a floor, or of a single room, W visited 
for the purpose of obtaining subscriptions by the sub¬ 
committees. These donations arc collected monthly, and 
their amount depends entirely upon the means and dis¬ 
position of the donor. No rate or fixed table exists by 
which the sum to be given is regulated. There is not 
any law in Prussia which authorises the compulsory 
raising “of funds for the maintenance of the poor, but 
when the offerings of private charity are insufficient for 
the purpose, the general government advances money 
from funds destined to other purposes, such as paving, 
lighting, or the construction of roads. 

Tljie particular circumstunccsMf every one applying for 
relief being almost necessarily known to some of the 
members of the sub-conimit!ec of the district in which 
the af?plicant must be tesident, false or fraudulent*;appli- 
cations are easily detected; every one is examined by a 
medical man, with respect to his bodily and mental ability 
to maintain himself, and in cases where this ability exists, 
the applicant is required by the police to work. Failing 
to comply with this demand, he is sent to the poor work¬ 
house of the province, where he is compelled to be in» 
dustriouB, and is taught to earn a livelihood. Each pro¬ 
vince in Prussia contains one of these workhouses, in 
winch paupers are employed at various kinds of work 
and service, according to what each is capable of perform¬ 
ing, The (Statements given in the apj)en(lix to the Report 
of the 1*001 Law Cornwissigners, relative to the effect^ of 
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the institutions that have been described, arc not in 
strict agreement with one another ; if appears, however, 
to be pretty well established, “ that the pauper possesses 
a legal right to assistance, although that right is seldom 
enforced, because the impotent are voluntarily provided 
for, and^he able-bodied would probably be sent to a 
penal workhouse.” 

The kingdom of Wurtemberg is among those countries 
whose inhabitants possess a legal claim to be provided 
with the necessaries of life from the general funds of the 
community. The population is divided into the two 
classes of burghers and settled non-freemen, or bcisitzers, 
in the proportions of about nine-tenths of the former, and 
one-tenth of the latter. Burghers become so by inherit¬ 
ance or by purchase, and enjoy the right of participating 
in the revenues of property, hel^ by the particular dis¬ 
trict, or parish, to which they belong. Persons may be¬ 
come beisitzors by payment of a smaller sum than is re¬ 
quired to obtain hvrgerreckt, but they do not by that 
means acquire any interest i« the property just alluded 
to. Every person, however, who^annot obtain th"* ne¬ 
cessaries of life from his property, his labour, or his 
trade, nor through the assistance of relations, has a 
efaim for support on the parish in which he has the 
rights of a burgher or a beisitzer. If a man is too poor to 
purchase the right of a beisitzer, he is assigned as such 
by the police to some parish, without payment of any fine 
of admission. The care of the poor is carried by the go¬ 
vernment to such an extent, that if in times of scarcity 
any person should perish tjirough the neglect of the 
overseers, the officers guilty of that neglect would be 
prosecuted with all the rigour of the law. 

“ A lai^e proportion of the parishes throughout the 
kingdom possess a fund called pium corpus, arising 
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partly from voluntary contributions and other casual 
receipts, but principally from funds whicb, beSbre the 
reformation, bad been employed for the purposes bf the 
Roman Catholic worship, and instead of beingiconfiscated 
by the government, as was the case in England, were 
directed to be employed for charitable purposes. In 
the year 1817, and during the dearth that prevailed at that 
time, an old law which had fallen into desuetude was 
revived, according to which the opulent who, after having 
been applied to for voluntary contributions, shoidd not 
come forward in a manner suitable to their property, 
are to be taxed by the magistrates in a sum conformable 
to their income, and according to rdl the circumstances 
of their situation.” 

Able-bodied persons xvho claim siyrport from the 
public funds are compelled to work for njodcrate wages. 
It is sometimes difficult to 'find employment for the 
poor, on which account there are in the capital and 
some other places public eitalllishfeeuts for employing 
them in spinning and similar work. In most of the 
towns there are poor-houses into which aged and infirm 
people are received, add where such places of refuge are 
not provided, the poor are received at all the houses in 
the town in turn, or else are put out td* board perma¬ 
nently at some private house, ftie cost of their main¬ 
tenance being defrayed out of the local funds. 

The statement from which the foregoing garticnlars 
have been derived was drawn up by order of th? Wurtem- 
berg government in 1834, at the request of the English 
minister. At the conclusion of this statement we find 
the followisg remarks, which seem to favour the opinion 
that the evils which have' been experi«iced in this coun¬ 
try are inseparable from the system of establishing a 
legal claim for rehef on the part of the able-bodied poor. 
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“ If we now compare the situation of one of the' poorest 
of the 'Wurtemberg poor who support themselves inde- 
pendently by their labour, with that of one of the more 
favoured among the Wurtemberg poor wlrS lives by 
public charity, for instance the inmate of r hospital and 
even of a prison, it might certainly aippeaff that the con¬ 
dition of the latter is prefsrable to that of the former, 

‘‘ In fact, we bften see such' hospital inmates, and 
even prisoners, attain the most advanced age, while 
many a poor day-labourer and artisan sinks at a much 
earlier age under thft weight of his cares and the want 
of necessaries. Many an inmate of a hospital and many 
a prisoner, even with bodily infirmities and' sufferings, 
still seems to find^ his condition quite comfortable, and 
shows himself thankful for the good he enjoys, while 
many a day-labourer or artism, in the enjoyment of 
good boddy health, fel^s himself miserable and curses 
his existence; in facf, many a one seeks admission into 
the hospital who would v^Py well able to provide 
himself with necessaries by Ivs work at home. The man 
often separates from his wife, or the wife from her hiis- 
btod of from the children to be received into the hos¬ 
pital. Many ^one does not economise, but squanders 
what hehas, and does npt work in order to earn some¬ 
thing, because he thinks that he always has the right of 
being received into the hospital as a last resource. In 
many plaots, where there are rich hospitals and other 
foundations, the number of the poor is pfoportionally 
greater than in places where less is done for their sup¬ 
port j many a one continues ^ beg and to steal who has 
already been frequently imprisoned for the^te offences, 
because he finds 'his situation in the workhouse very 
tolerable in comparison with the laborious life of a poor 
man at liberty. 
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The wages of artisan? |ire in towiis from 1 to florins 
(If. 8d. to 4f. 2d.), and in the country from of a 
florin to 4 florin to If. Sd.) pef week in addition 
to food and lodging. iL^bourefs, who are likgwije most 
commonly fed,#nd lodged by their emplSyers, repeive^in 
towns from 50*to 6t) florins (4/. 3f. ‘Id. to .5/.) and in vil¬ 
lages from 20 to 40 florins (l/i*>13f. id. to 3^. 6f. 8d.) per 
annum. When they jlrovide themselves with food and 
lodging, they^eceive 150 florins (12f. 10#.) perhhnum, 
in addition to which they are furnished with food and fuel 
in the winter under the market price. The wife and 
children may earn from 40 to 50 florins more. With 
these meaiH they can provide a sufficiency of wholesome 
food, including meat once or twice iiyhe week. 

Every town and village in Bavaria Suist have an insti¬ 
tution for the relief of t^e poor, with thifccsception, that 
if several neighbouring villagesjSin to support one esta¬ 
blishment for that purpose in comtoon, every encourage¬ 
ment is given to them firf iiat *end. All the inhabitants 
are bound to contribute tg the suppo^ of the poor in 
theii district according to their ability; every one is also 
bound in the same manner to support his poor relatiote. 

The aged and helpless poor are provitkd for in houses 
of nourishment. Other paup^s, who are inci^able of 
working, but who yet do not Squire any extraordinary 
care, obtain relief in money, whiyvi»«*'ever, is not 
giveawitaA'Complete proof of want b^ng ^||dn^t for¬ 
ward ; thd|Hinount is made to depend upo,n the priced 
provisions. ^The able-bodied paupers are maintained in 
buildings which are strict^ workhouses ; bad condimit- 
and idlentBs on their ■part ape punished by the magis* 
trates. -Marriage is nt^Hlowed between people without 
capital, unless with the pgevious permission of those who 
manage the poor iitstitution of the district. Clei^men 
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who marry such people withim); that permission are 
liable for their maintenance in case of their becoming 
charg&able. This' restriction is assigned as one great 
cause of the want of any excess off)opulation ift fiavaria, 
and of the general absence of extreme povetty and misery 
in that country. 

Labourers are paid at the rate of 8d. per day in the 
country, and from'^ii, to 1^. 4d. In the toyns. 

The Canton of Berne is the only other (immunity in 
Europe in which the inhabitants have a legal (daim 
to support when in pbverty. So early as the 17th cen¬ 
tury, it there became the law,j^tbat every one was 
entitled to receive such support gut of the ]^iblic pro¬ 
perty of the commune to which he belonged, and if this 
property should fhll short of the" required amount, then 
from the landed propri^ors^of t^e commune, as well as 
from contributions levieA^upon the possessors of personal 
property. ^ 

The abuses^Whicli have gilnA up under this system 
are numerous aqd serious. Yagabondage, improvidence, 
imprudent marriages, and the illicit*'commerce of -the 
sAes, have all been favoured by the prospect which the 
jieople have of ^eing able to devolve the consequences of 
these d^inquencies upop others. All means of obtain¬ 
ing instruction in general knowledge, and of acquiring 
any useful art^ have been neglected; the physical and 
intellectdtd|faculties of the people have bedB'ifleadened, 
and their sense of honest pride has been sodMunted, that 
no one blushes at being known to live upon the public 
benevolence. Experience h|^ clearly shown that the 
number of poor has increased in proportion as the number 
and amount of the resources*!!^ their relief have been 
multiphed, and that in those communes which possess 
the largest revenues applicable to that purpose, the popu- 
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litfioli Is the most hackwarcl, and the least industrious. 
Ih the answer given to the queries of our Poor Law 
Commissioners by the government of the Canton, we 
find it Slated that numerous examples might be 
eited where whole families have lived in dependence 
upon the commune from year to year, and even from ge¬ 
neration to generation, and ■ who have found in that 
resource thj^ means of existence, ■^‘hile examples of a 
contrary nature are extremely rare.” ‘ ■* 

At the period of the Revolution, the ckifgy of France 
were possessed of property valued ^ upwards of two hun¬ 
dred millions sterling,^ which was confiscated by the go¬ 
vernment,%nd Sold for4;he benefit Of the state. Out of the 
revenues derived from this property, jpauch had been de¬ 
voted to uses of charitjt. The numerous charitable in¬ 
stitutions which, at the p^iod alluded to, existed in 
every part of France, wr the rejflf of the sick and infirm, 
and for the sujiport of foundlings^, survived in great part 
the social disorders of tife Iflevolution, andfin some cases 
have since received augmentation. In the present day, the 
maiiicipal council of all the towns in France, whose po¬ 
pulation exceeds 20,000, and of some where tjie nuniher 
of inhabitants is smaller, set apart for the relief of the 
poor certain proportions of t^e town revenue, which 
are devoted to the support of hospitals, or placed at 
the' disposal of charitable associations ,—Bureaux de 
Bimfaisdnbe. The revenues out of whicl^lhese sums 
are assigned are, in very small part, derived from 'pro¬ 
perty actually possessed by the towns, the greater propor¬ 
tion, and in many cases i|(e whole, being the produce of 
“ octroi "‘duties, which are levied upon all articles of 
provision brought intd Ibe towns for consumption. It 
is, therefore, only in form that this tax differs fifom the 
rasessments for the support of the poor in England, the 
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sole difference being, that with us the rates form a direct 
tax, while in France they are collected indirectly, and, 
thereftrc, with less regard to economy. Asylums for 
beggars, and workhouses, are supported in France at the 
expense of the state, but those institutioi|s can hardly 
he considered as belonging to the subject under examina¬ 
tion, being used ehiefly as places of correction for the 
idle and dissolute, under the direction of the police. 

In the volpme of “ Documents Statistilues sur la 
France,” recently published under the' authority of 
M. Duchatel, the hfinister of Commerce in that country, 
it is stated that the sums devoted to charitable purposes, 
and for the support of foundling hospitals, ia the chief 
towns of France, amounted in 1S?3 to 10,5'?3,043 francs 
(422,921/.). The lums expendeti in the same year in the 
Bureaux de Bienfaisauce, in the different departments, 
amounted to 8,950,036 fraiiKs (3§8,241/.), and the num¬ 
ber of persons among whom this sum was distributed in 
their own dwellings Aivas G95^1S. The revenues of the 
different hospitals and alms-houses in France are likewise 
stated to have afaounted, in 1833, to 51,222,063 francs 
(%048,882/,),and the expenditure to 48,842,097 francs 
(1,953,68§/.). The number of distressed persons admitted 
during tlje year,*|nto these establishments was 425,049. 
The number remaining at the beginning of the year 
having been 154,253, and at its close 152,830, ■we piay 
conclude th^t the inmates to be found in these institu¬ 
tions can seldom be much if at all below 150,000. 

It appears that by far the greater part of the fundg 
raised for charitable purposes is disbursed in the towps, 
The total amount of money thSs raised in 1833pin tho dif¬ 
ferent departments, was 14,560,183 francs (582,407/,), 
of which spm nearly three-fourths were, as we have seen, 
appropriated to the poor in the principal towns, (he 
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population of which is to the rural population in the pro¬ 
portion of 1 to 25. According to Mons. de (jhateau- 
vieuXj.the greater part of the money raised in the de¬ 
partments for the maintenance of the poor, and which is 
not disbursed in the large towns, is applied in the small 
towns and village^ to the support of lunatic asylums 
and foundling hospitals. With this partial exception, 
France is without any* public provision for the relief of 
its rural poor, and it becomes, therefore, highly interest¬ 
ing to inquire in what manner so large a number of our 
fellow-creatures are enabled to mept the ills and acci¬ 
dents of life. 

In order to pursue this inquiry to any satisfactory re¬ 
sult, it is necessary to explain the peculiar circumstances 
in which the agriculturaKpopulation is placed by the 
operation of the law which ordains the division of lauded 
property among all the^chilclren Of the family. In the 
“ Documents Statistiques ” of the French government it 
is stated that the total ntimber of proprietors throughout 
the kingdom is 10,896,682, giving an average of about 
4^Jiectares, or 1 l-J English acres for each proprietor. 
But there is reason for supposing that the rubber thus 
given is greatly exaggerated by the custom of registering 
proprietors for each separate commune in^hich they pos¬ 
sess property, by which means the same person may be 
reckoned several times over. It is besides obvious that, 
as the soil is not equally distributed among the whole 
body of proprietors, and some of them are in possession 
of estates of considerable extent, many others must have 
even less than the small share which would result from 
its equal division. In fact, it will be found that the great 
majority are unable to draw from their possessions Suffi¬ 
cient for the subsistence of their families. Hence it arises 
that a very large proportion of proprietors let their land, 
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aiid hire themselves as farm-servents to others, or follow 
some trade or handicraft in the towns. It is also com¬ 
mon Among tlie families of tliese peasant proprietors, that 
on the death of a father leaving several children, among 
whom the law provides for the ctpial distribution of the 
laud, an arrangement is made, under which, although the 
whole number are registered as proprietors, which it ia 
their pride to he, the managemen>t of the property is left 
in the hands of one, by whom a pecuniary allowance is 
made to the re^t according to the circumstances of the case. 

These cases occur to so great an extent throughout 
the kingdom, that it is probable Mons. de Cbateauvicux is 
correct in the opinion expressed by him in the paper so 
often quoted, that the number of proprietors in the ac¬ 
tual possession and administration of the soil does not 
exceed four millions, representing with their families a 
population of twenty millions, Ad that of this number 
of proprietors, about five-sixteenths (1,243,200), rcjire- 
sentiug a population of 6,*216,000 individuals, arc owners 
of sniall parcels of land, not any one of which is of greater 
extent than two hectares (5 acres). Afarm of this extent 
iswl'olly inadequate to the support of a family, and it is 
iqore tha^ probable, that if France had adopted a system 
of poor-laws similar to those lately in force in this coun¬ 
try, these proprietors would speedily have sunk into the 
rank of paupers. The means by which, in the absence of 
such a systgm, they have been and are enabled to struggle 
through lift, are thus described by M. de Chatcauvieux : 
—“The same village includes proprietors of different 
grades, and in different social positions. This difference 
is observable between next-door neighbours^ and often 
between those even who dwell under tlie same roof. The 
proprietor of 10 hectares is the friend, the brother-in-law, 
the uncle, or the nephew of one who possesses oply two. 

K 3 
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The day-lubourer lodges with the opulent cultivator by 
whom he is employed, and the necessity which thus arises 
throughout the country for mixing and cominunitating 
with each other brings about a connexion between them. 
Under these circumstances, the wife of the proprietor of 
20 hectares will no't leave her poor neighbour without 
help at her lying-in; her trunks being well provided 
with linen, she will lend it; her saucepan is well filled, 
and she will provide her poor neighbour with broth, she 
will give potatoes to her children, and even bread if they 
are without it. These helps, distributed in quantities 
which escape statistical remark, and throughout all the 
rural districts of France, are not given in the form of 
charity, but as signs of good neighbourhood; they never 
take the form of money, but only of articles needed at 
the moment. Those who have been the objects of these 
good offices, return them to the donors in kind and ac¬ 
cording to what they possess, that is, with their labour 
and their good will. If fi proprietor stands in need of 
assistance, either for removing a large piece of timber, or 
to ^ouse his sheaves, when the storm threatens, in a 
moment the shoemaker and the saddler quit their shops, 
and all run to ])lace their exertions at the disposal of 
the farmer, who, by this means, stores his harvest in 
safety, a glass of cider sufficing as payment for the 
service. 

“ It must not be forgotten, that even the smallest pro¬ 
prietors have each a home which is their own; that their 
bit of land, however limited, will always produce some 
fruits and vegetables for the family use ; that they can 
generally keep a goat, and very frequently rear a few 
vines, possessing, in fact, as much which is their own 
property, as the peasant in Ireland can only procure for 
a rent of five guineas. Notwithstanding the breaches 
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which the Revolution has made in the property of the 
communes, many of these still possess woods and 
comnlons, which are devoted to the use of the inhabi¬ 
tants. 

“It is a very general custom throughout France, to 
give day-labourers small plots of grouVid to cultivate with 
green crops, on the coirdition of yielding half the produce 
to the prqjrietors, the expenses of cultivation, with the 
exception of the labour, being contributed in equal pro¬ 
portions. The plan most usually adopted is to give up 
the land in the winter to the labourers, under the con¬ 
dition of its being restored in the beginning of October 
in a condition to be sown with corn. The advantage of 
the proprietor in this practice is, that, sacrificing half a 
crop, he, without any trouble to himself, receives his 
land carefully cleaned, and weeded, ready for employ¬ 
ment.” 

This system doubtless has its advantages, and it is 
not among the least of them, that it enables the poorer 
classes of the rural population to struggle through ex¬ 
istence without the kind and degree of help which is 
afforded by the Poor Law system of England. These 
advantages are, however, accompanied by the very serious 
drawback, that they tend to make and to keep the people 
poor. In this country, during the last half century, we 
have seen a totally different plan pursued; the number 
of smaller proprietors is every where greatly lessened, 
and in some places they have entirely disappeared; the 
yeoman, if he has not by "prudence and industry been 
enabled to advance his position in society, has sunk into 
the labourer, and the labourer has too frequenily degene¬ 
rated into the pauper; still it cannot be doubted that, by 
thus throwing together several small holdings, and ad- 
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ministering tliem as one property, the productiveness of 
the laud has been increased, and the expense of its cul¬ 
tivation lessened. « 

Independently of tlie constant tendency of the law ip 
Friincc to sul>divide the land into minute portions, there 
appears to be another powerful cause working to the 
same end in the disposition and desires of the people, 
This fact is rendered stnikingly apparent by the following 
replies given by Mr. Scott, the British Consul at Bop-, 
dciuix, to the queries circulated at the instance uf the 
I'uur Law Coinniissioncrs :— 

“ What, in the whole, might an average labourer, ob¬ 
taining an average amount of employment, both in day¬ 
work and in piece-work, expect to earn in aycar, including 
harvest-work, and the value of all his advantages and 
luciuis of living ?—A common labourer alone earns yearly, 
all advantages included, 540 francs (21/. 12i.). Owing 
to the scarcity of labourers, no distinction as to wages is 
made between an able-lxvlicd £fnd a common labourer.—r 
What, in tbc whole, might a labourer’s wife and four 
children, aged 14, 11, 8, add 5 years respectively, (the 
eldest a boy) expect to earn in a year, obtaining, ^s ip 
the former case, an average amount of employment?— 
A labourer’s wife and four children can earn by la|)qur 
about 300 francs (12/.) per annum, vis.— 


The wife . ■ 

Francs* 

, 120^ , . . 

£. 

. 4 

I. 

16 

EMe.st boy . , 

. 80 . . . 

. 3 

4 

Ctiild 11 years old 

. 50 . . . 

. 2 

0 

Child 8 ,) > 

. 30 . . . 

. 1 

4 

Child 5 ,, . 

. 20 . . . 

. a 

16 


300 

12 

0 


“ Could such a family subsist on the sggnegate ejirp- 
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ings of the father, mother, and children; and if so, on 
what food ?—Certainly. The food varies in dilferent 
districts. Throughout the district called Landes (heath), 
occupying about one-third of this department, the food 
consists in rye-bread, soup made of millet, cakes made 
of Indian corn, now and then some salt provisions and 
vegetables, rarely, if ever, butcher’s meat: their drink, 
water, which for the most part is stagnant. In the other 
parts of the department the peasantry live better. They 
eat wheaten bread, soup made with vegetables and a 
little grease or lard, twice a day, potatoes and other vege¬ 
tables, but seldom butcher’s meat; their drink is wine 
or piquette. 

“ Could it lay by anything, and how much?—It is 
certain, that a family composed as above, could lay some¬ 
thing by from their gains at the end of the year, as the 
wants of the lower classes arc much fewer than in Eng¬ 
land ; in fact, the lux-uries of tea, &c., arc quite unknown. 
For the causes above alluded vb, (e.\treme carelessness 
and absence of frugality,) few of the peasants have any 
surplus at the end of the year j on the contrary, they, are 
mostly in debt. The few exceptions may, with proper 
care, have 61. to 81. in advance: this is generally em¬ 
ployed in the purchase of a bit of land.” 

Those among the labouring population of England 
who have been able through industry and frugality to 
save something out of their earnings have a readier and, 
as regards the community, a far 'better opportunity for 
the profitable employment of their money than is offered 
by the “ purchase of a bit of land.” The Savings Banks, 
which are always open to take the smallest sums, when¬ 
ever they can be spared, and to make a moderate, but 
certain return of interest on the deposits, offer a much 
greater incentive to prudence than would generally be 
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fuuiiG ill the desire of acquiring a rood of ground j he- 
sides wliieh, the laws which regulate the tranSifer and 
possession of real property in this kingdom are so* com¬ 
plex ill their operation, and surrounded by so niany 
diniculties, that it would be quite incompatible with 
jinidencc for any poor man to venture upon so uncertain 
u sjicculation as the validity of a title, if even the expen- 
sivcncss of the deeds rendered such a course possible to 
bini. The Savings Bank, on the' contrary, can never 
involve those who there deposit their savings in any risk 
or expense; the safety of the money is guaranteed by 
the state: so long as the money continues in deposit it 
produces revenue to the owner, unaccoinpanied by any 
contingencies of seasons; and at any moment, when the 
amrfaiit, or any pait of it, is requited to meet any extra¬ 
ordinary exigency, it is forthcoming, without being sub¬ 
ject to any ehaigc fur luauageraciit, or to deduction of 
tiny kind whatever. I'he degree in which the labouring 
classes in this country ape willftig to avail themselves of 
this institution is shown by the fact that qn the 20th 
November, 1834, out of '499,207 depositors in Eng¬ 
land and Ireland, the large proportion of 260,363 had 
made deposits under 20/. The greater part must in¬ 
deed have been depositors of very small sums, since ths 
amount, if equally divided among the number just men¬ 
tioned, would average no more than 7/. li. Id. for e^cb. 
The regulations under which Savings Banks are jdaced 
limit to 200/. the amount that can be deposited by any 
one individual; and, in fact, 93 out of every 100 depo-' 
silois are entitled to balances under 100/., the aggregate 
sum of tiicir savings forming more than two-thirds of 
the deposits invested. The great nuniber of these smaU 
depositois, and their rapid increase, forms one of the 
best features in the apparent slate and prospects of the 
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labouring classes in tbis country. The progress of de¬ 
posits in Savings Banks, both generally and in respect 
to this class of depositors, during the last five t'ears, has 
been as follows;— 


Year 
enjln'g 
20th Nov. 

Total 

Number of 
Depoaitora. 

j Total 

1 Amount of 

1 Deposits. 

Number of 
DejK'sitors 
•under 

Amount of 
Jlcpostts 
under 

1S30 

412,217 

1 41. 

1 13,507,565 

210,247 

X*. 

1,500,820 

1831 

429,503 

' 13,719,495 

• 22-'. 620 

l,fi3l.,5f,S 

16.32 

433,679 

; 13,597,883 

223,676 

1 ,59;!.,5S.S 

1833 

462,792 

i 14,337.521 

242,015 

I.7I8,2(U 

1834 

499,207 

15,369,844 

260,303 

1,841,755- 


The following statement of the regulations adopted, 
and now enforced, in Holland, relative to the support of 
the poor, is derived from an official jiapcr drawn uj> to¬ 
wards the close of the year 1833, hv order of the Minister 

*^ ■* » *’ 

of the Interior at the Hague, and communicated to the 
British minister at that cour(. 

At the time of the incorporation of the Netherliu.Js 
with the Ftencli empire, the laws of France, including 
those relating to charitable institutions and hospitals, 
were declared to be in force in tlie Dutch d(’])artmcnt.s, 
but they were only partially adopted; and on the 
separation of the Netherlands from France in 1814, ii 
royal decree was made, replacing the French laws by 
others more in accordance with the ancient institutions 
of the country. The following sketch e.xhihils the ])rin- 
cipal features of this system, as it exists at the present 
time. ’ 

The principle invariably acted upon is that of making 
the charge of the poor rest, in the first place, upon the 
different religious sects to which they belong in each 
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parish. When the means possessed by the different 
congregations are insufficient for this purpose, the poor 
may apply for assistance to the local civil authftrities, 
by whom relief is generally afforded, if, after due in¬ 
vestigation, the parties applying are found deserving 
objects. In several cities and parishes, a separate 
administration, responsible to the municipal authorities, 
is established for that; portion of the poor who are not 
members of any religious sect; in other towns and 
parishes relief is afforded either by the burgomaster 
or by an overseer of the poor nominated by that func¬ 
tionary. 

The hospitals and orphan-houses are, for the greater 
part, government establishments. Some few are main¬ 
tained cither wholly or in part by their own revenues. All 
are admitted inmates of these establishments without dis¬ 
tinction as to religion. Foundlings and abandoned chil¬ 
dren are maintained at the ex|)ense of the place wherein 
they are abandoned. There are three local workhouses: 
one at Amsterdam, one at^Middleburgh, and one in the 
cainmonalty Nieuwe Pekel A, in the province of Gro¬ 
ningen, in which paupers are received on their applica¬ 
tion, and upon condition of their contributing as much 
as possible by their labour to their own support. There 
are further, in various places, twenty-one charitable 
houses of industry, where work is procured for paupers 
who are in immediate want. Besides these institutions, 
there are various other places supported by societies for 
affording relief in certain specified cases; some for 
granting assistance to lying-in women, some for distri¬ 
buting provisions and fuel in winter, and some for the 
relief of the very indigent. 

The local authorities, in all cases, exercise control over 
the receipts and disbursements of charitable unions and 
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establishments, the officers of whidli are bound to give 
in an arnual statement to tlie government, in order to 
its presenting a report on the subject of the poor to the 
States General. 

The annual average reeeipts of the established charity 
houses and hospitals, in the twelve years from 1820 to 
1831, were 6,014,818 guilders, or 501,234/. IGi'. The 
average number of persons who.had received relief, in 
each of those twelve years, was 241,513. Pauperism 
appears to be on the increase in Holland. The average 
number of persons relieved in the six years from 1820 
to 1825, was 218,159; in the following six years it was 
264,868, being an addition of more than 20 per cent.; 
in 1831, the last year of the series, the number was 
279,730, being an increase of nearly 30 per cent, upon 
the average of the earlier years, and of nearly 40 jier 
cent, upon the number of particular years during that 
period. The proportion borne by the people relieved to 
the remaining jiart of theppopijation, was 9.22 jier cent, 
in 1822, or rather more than 1 in 11 ; the proportion in 
1831 amounted to 11.40 pei' cent., or rather more than 
1 in 9, which exceeds the present projiortion in Eng¬ 
land. 

» 

The “ Poor Colonies ” of Holland, which a few years 
ago excited great interest in every part of Europe, owed 
their rise to a benevolent society founded in 1818, in 
consequence of the dearth of the two preceding years. 
The members of this society bound themselves to contri¬ 
bute each a weekly sum, amounting to not more than a 
halfpenny of our money; but as the number of subscribers 
very soon amounted to 20,000, the aggregate, sum col¬ 
lected was considerable. The persons to whom the 
management of the fund thus raised was entrusted, 
early conceived the project of founding colonies among 
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the heaths which ahtouiid in that country, which should 
serve as asylums to clifiercnt descriptions of 'panpers. 
These colonies were to be established with vaiiows ob¬ 
jects. Some were to serve for the re])rcssion of mendi¬ 
city ; some as asylums for the poor and the aged ; 
others were to be .called free-coloiiies; colonies of or¬ 
phans and foundlings; and colonies for the advance¬ 
ment of agricultural industry. 

In the lirst year of its formation the society established 
the free colony of Frederik’s-Oord, on the heath near to 
the provinces of Drent, Friesland, and Overyssel. This 
colony was composed of 52 small farms, the cultivation of 
whicli was commenced by the society, and it was peopled 
by persons from among the poorer classes, who were not 
in the receipt of alms. In 1819 the soeiety proposed to 
the directors of the orphan asylums throughout the king¬ 
dom to receive for a certain annual payment any number 
of orphan children six years of age. To meet the new 
expense thus occasioned, the «socicty borrowed 280,000 
florins. The number of members of the society now 
amounted to 22,500, and their subscriptions to 82,500 
fliirins, which enabled the directors to establish tw'o 
other free colonics, in which they placed 500 families. 
In 1820 a fresh loan of 100,000 florins, joined to 78,000 
florins of subscriptions, offered the means of establishing 
an equal number of families. In 1821 the subscriptions 
amounted to 121,000 florins, and a further loan was 
raised, amounting to 300,000 florins, the whole of 
which money was employed in the formation of free co¬ 
lonics. In 1822 the lirst colony for the repression of 
mendicity was established by the society, which further 
uijdcrtook, with the government, to locate in other 
colonies 4000 orplians, 2500 indigent persons, and 
J&OO beggars. The government was to pay 45 florins 
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per annum for the maintenance of\ach oiphan during 
16 yeaiE, and not anythinu; for tlie other settlers, which 
reduced the payments to 22.50 f. for each individual 
of the entire number. Up to the jnese.nt time, however, 
the society lias not been able fully to perform its en¬ 
gagement. 

The following Statement of the Progress of these Pauper 
Colonies, as regards tlie Number of their Inhabitants, 
is taken from an otlicial Ke))ort drawn uj) by order 
of the Dutch Government, and includes a period of 
Twelve Years, from 1820 to 1831, inclusive. 


Years. 

Individual 
Members of 
Poor Fatnilios. 
(^Krce Colonics) 

Orjilinns, 
KoniMllings, 
or abandoned 
Chilclien. 

Begf^ars. 

Ind'iv'iduul 
JlJcniberM of 
Veterans’ 
Families. 

Total. 

1820 

1,249 

220 

. . 

. . 

1,475 

1821 

1,7.37 

305 


• r 

2,102 

1822 

1,979 

450 

300 


2,735 

1823 

2,295 

475 

J,053 


3,823 

182.1 

2,014 

1.214 

1,001 


4.889 

1825 

3,227 

2,174 

1,377 

, , 

0,778 

1820 

2,724 

2,233 

l,.58l 

231 

0,709 

1827 

2,500 

2,059 

1,703 

401 

0,78j‘ 

1828 

2,510 

2,358 

1,820 

502 

7,250 

1829 

2.020 

2,340 

1,942 

543 

7,451 

1830 

2,019 

2,288 

2,111 

473 

7,491 

1831 

2.094 

2,297 

2.400 

456 

7,853 


In a country where pauperism is so widely spread as 
in Holland, the provision thus made for between *7000 
and 8000 souls, of whom three-tenths are children, can¬ 
not have had any very sensible effect in checking the 
evil. According to Count Arrivabenc, the kjngdom of 
the United Netherlands, which in 1827 included a po¬ 
pulation of 6,166,854, contained, at that time, 11,440 
charitable institutions, which contributed to the support 

1 . 2 
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of 1,214,055 individuals, being only a very small frac¬ 
tion less than one-fifth of the entire population. The 
sum expended for the relief of the poor in the saiiK year 
amounted to 12,821,395 florins (1,063,450/.). The 
population of Holland in 1827 was 2,307,661, and 
assuming that the circumstances of the people were the 
same in the Dutch as in the Belgian jirovinccs, the num¬ 
ber who received relief from charitable funds would be 
454,304, or 67 times the number then residing in the 
pauper colonies. The number of 1,214,055, above 
stated, includes the pauper children who were receiving 
instruction and some other recipients of the bounty of 
their fellow-citizens, whom in this country we should not 
exactly class as paupers, but when allowance is made for 
these, the amount of pauperism will still remain of 
frightful magnitude. 

The “ pauper colonies ” arc described by Mr. Senior 
as “ large agricultural workhouses, and superior to the 
previous workhouses only so^ar as they may be less 
expensive, or, without being oppressive, objects of 
greater aversion.” *' 

“ It is scarcely possible,” he continues, “ that they 
can be less expensive. The employing persons taken in¬ 
discriminately from other occupations and trades, almost 
all of them the victims of idleness and misconduct, and 
little urged by the stimulus of individual interest, in farm¬ 
ing the worst land in the country—land so worthless 
that the fee-simple of it is worth only 24^. an acre—at 
an expense for outfit, exclusive of the value of the land, 
of more tlian 130/. per family, and under the management 
of a joint-ftock company of more than 20,000 members, 
cannot but be a ruinous speculation. Nor does the in¬ 
stitution appear to have repressed pauperism by the dis¬ 
agreeableness of the terms on which it offers relief; we 
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liave seen, on the contrary, tliat it has not prevented its 
steady increase ” 

The details respcctiinr tlie “ panper colonics ” of Hol¬ 
land have hcen here given at greiiter length than would 
otherwise have been thought necessary, from the san¬ 
guine expectations formed by many persons in England 
of their success, and of the advantage that might follow 
the adoption of a similar system ih this country. 

With the exception of the' canton of Eerne, some 
particulars relating to which have been given, Hol¬ 
land appears to be, after our own country, in the worst 
])osition of any nation in Europe in regaid to the state 
of paujicrism. To uhat is this attributable? The 
country is densely peojded, not so densely as Eng¬ 
land or Ireland indeed, but, with the exception of these 
countries, of some of the Italian states, of Belgium, and 
of the Rhenish provinces of Prussia, more thickly than 
any other European country. It is not to this circum¬ 
stance, however, that we are to'look for the solution of 
the question, but rather to the existence of so many 
thousand endowed institutions for the relief of the poor . 

The receipts of the administration for the established 
charity-houses and hospitals in the dilferent provinces 
of Holland, taken on an average for eaeh year, during 
the twelve years from 1820 to 1831, amounted to more 
than six millions of guilders, or rather more tlian half a 
million sterling, viz.— 

fjuilder*. 

Revenues of inopcrties and acknowledged liglits 2,401,883 26 

Proceeds of coUectious .... 1,320,551 48 

Subsidies granted I'y jiarislics . 1.779,710 67 

„ the provinces 38,642 78 " 

-1,818,362 45 

Revenues possessed by particular institutions . 414,021 13 

6,014,818 32 
1. 3 
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The average population of the provinces during the 
same period is stated to have amounted to 2,29^,350, so 
that the average annual expense per head has heen'equal 
to 4i. 4,}d., an expenditure apparently small when com¬ 
pared with that of England and Wales, which, in the 
year ending March 25, 1834, was equal in money to 
exactly double the rate just mentioned. In forming this 
estimate it should be borne in mind, however, that from 
the habits of the people and the comparative cheapness 
of ])rovisions in Holland, as compared w'ith England, the 
expenditure of the smaller sum in the first named of 
these countries is more nearly equivalent to the larger 
payments in this country than would at first appear. The 
amount of the annual earnings of a labouring family in 
Holland is staled to be from 12^. lOx. to 18/. 15x., while 
the average income of a labouring family of equal size in 
England is stated, on the authority of many hundred 
returns sent from various quarters, to amount to 
41/. n,?. &d., being coneider^ly more than double the 
sum upon which the family of the Dutchman is obliged 
ti^ubsist. 

The system pursued in Belgium in regard to the poor 
is in most respects similar to that pursued in France, 
whence the laws under which it is administered were for 
the greater part derived at the period when Belgium 
formed an integral part of the French empire. The laws 
having reference to this subject, which were made during 
the continuance of the kingdom of the United Nether¬ 
lands, and w hich are still in force in Belgium, arc few in 
number, and so are the enactments which have as yet 
been ])assnd since the separation from Holland in 1830. 

Under the government of the Directory, three laws 
having reference to the relief of the poor were passed in 
1196, by which the property belonging to almshouses. 
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■which had previously been confiscated, ■was restored to 
these establishments. The management of the alms¬ 
houses 'was intrusted to commissioners ajipointcd by 
the municipal authorities. The revenues of all those 
situated in the same commune were united into one 
fund for the common support of‘the whole, and in 
every commune there were appointed one or more 
bureaux de hienfaisance, for "administering relief to 
the poor in their own houses. The administration of 
each of these bureaux was intrusted to five persons, and 
the funds placed at their disposal consisted of a tax of 
ten per cent, upon all public exhibitions made within the 
commune, together with whatever voluntary contribu¬ 
tions they could obtain. 

No change of any importance appears to have been 
made by tbe late or present government of Belgium with 
respect to the management of almshouses or bureaux de 
bienfaisance. The regulations decreed by the French 
Convention for the repression t)f mendicity and vagrancy 
have received some modifications in regard to the law of 
settlement, but it is not necessary to state the ])articu’^'rs 
here. Those regulations provided that every person 
found begging should be sent to his jdace of domicile; 
if he could not jtrove any domicile, he was to be im¬ 
prisoned for a year, and if at the end of his imprison¬ 
ment his domicile were still unascertained, he was to be 
transported to the colonies for not less than eight years. 
A person, who after being removed to his domicile 
should again be found begging, was to be imprisoned for 
a year, and on a repetition of the offence the punishment 
was to be doubled. During imprisonment ht was to be 
set to work, and receive monthly onc-sixth of the pro¬ 
duce of his labour, and at the end of his imprisonment 
another sixth: the remaining two-thirds was to belong 
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to the establishment in whicli he was confined. For the 
third offence beggars were to be trans))orted. A person 
transported was to work in tlic colonies for the benefit of 
the nation, at one-sixth the average rate of wages of the 
colony. No person was to be transj)ortcd under 18 or 
above. 60 years of age. Those under 18 were to be de¬ 
tained until they arrived at that age, when they w-ere 
to be transported; and fliose above 60 were to be impri¬ 
soned for life. By another provision evef^ person con¬ 
victed of having given any species of relief whatever to a 
beggar was, for the first offence, to forfeit the value 
of two days’ labour, and on the repetition of the offence 
this forfeit was to be doubled. 

As might have been expected, the jirovisions of this 
decree were found too severe for execution; and after 
having remained inoperative during 15 years, the law was 
replaced by the imperial decree of the 5th of July, 1808. 

By that decree each department was directed to esta¬ 
blish a depot de mendicife, to which all persons found 
begging were to be arrested and taken. If common va- 
gMrfits, they were to be taken to prison. While in the 
depdt, they were to be kept under a fcverc discipline, 
and made to work at wages to he regidatcd by the jrrefect 
of the department, two-thirds of their earnings belonging 
to the establishment, and the remaining third to he paid 
to them on quitting the depot. The expense of these 
(lepdts, which was at first shared between the depart¬ 
ment and the general government, has since been 
thrown entirely upon the department, which, on the 
other hand, receives the cost of supporting mendicants 
from the dfffcrcnt communes in which they have their 
settlement {domicile dc secours). 

There are now in Belgium six depdls de mendlcitd, 
one in each of the provinces of Antwerp, Brabant, 
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Flanders, and Hainault; one for ^amur and Luxem¬ 
bourg, aiid one for Liege and Limbourg. Almshouses 
for the old and indigent, and hospitals for the sick, are 
very numerous, and each commune possesses its bureau 
de bienfaisance for the distribution of out-door relief. 
The annual income of these bureaux amounted, in 1832, 
to 212,325/., and of the almshouses to 105,835/., making 
altogether 378,160/. We have not any data whence to 
calculate the \vhole sum expended for relief of the poor 
in Belgium, nor the number who receive relief, nor are 
there any means of determining with accuracy the general 
progress or diminution of pauperism in Belgium. 

The SociHr de Bienfaisance Belgique was established 
in 1823, on the model of the society which existed 
in Holland, for the establishment of agricultural colo¬ 
nies, and contracted with the government to receive 1000 
paupers at the annual sum of 35 florins (2/. 18.?. 4f/.) for 
each. In conserpicnce of this arrangement beggars were 
sent by the local authorities either to these colonics or to 
the ddpdts de mcndicite, and of late, if their begging 
W'as unaccompanied by aggravating circumstances, the 
previous imprisonment adjudged by the penal code has 
not been iirflicted. 

At first the families placed in the colonics founded by 
the Societe de Bienfaisance were placed each in a sepa¬ 
rate farm, on which were a house, barn, and stable, two 
cows, sometimes sheep, furniture, clothes, and other 
stock, of the estimated value, including the land (about 
7i statute acres), of 133/. 6^. St/, sterling, which was 
charged against them as a debt due to the society. The 
occupants were bound to work at fixed wages, to wear a 
uniform, to conform to certain rules, and not to quit the 
precincts of the colony without leave. A part of their 
wages was retained to repay the advance made by the 
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society, a further portion to pay for necessaries furnished 
from time to time hy the society, and the rrmaihdCr was 
paid to them in base cchii, current only within the colony, 
and which could bo expended only in shops established 
by the society within its limits. It was soon found that 
this plan could not be persisted in. The land was badly 
cultivated, awl the cattle were lost for want of proper food 
and attention. The i^ociety, therefore, in 1828, took 
back the surviving eattlc, and throwing, all the farms 
into one, etnjdoyed all the colonists iudiscriininately in its 
cultivation. “ from this time,” says Mons. Uuepetianx, 
in a report drawn up by him in 1832, “ hound thus by 
obligations towards the society, which de])rive him 
almost entirely of present liberty, without any hope 
of freedom in any time to come, the lot of the inhabitant 
of these so called free colonies is very similar to that of 
the serfs in tlie middle ages, and of Russian peasants 
now; it is rather less fortunate than that of the peasants 
of Ireland, who if, like him, they often have nothing to 
assuage the pangs of hunger hut potatoes and coarse 
bread, have, at least, the jiower of disposing freely of 
Tneir actions, and removing from place to place at their 
jdcasure.” 

These Belgian colonies, therefore, from the establish¬ 
ment of which so much good to the community was 
predicted, may be pronounced a decided failure. They 
have merged into establishments for compulsory labour; 
the society by which they \\ ere established has taken up 
the profession of farming, and the colonists difl'cr only 
from ordinary labourers in working, under the penalty 
of being treated as vagabonds in case of the unsatis¬ 
factory performance of tbeir tasks. 

That this method of farming has been unproductive to 
those engaged in it, has been demonstrated by Mons. 
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Ducpe'tiaux, the inspector-general Vf the prisons and 
beucvolc.it institutions of Belgium, in the following 
statengiut, showing the nuinher of lahourers enijdo^cd 
in each year from the estahlishnient of the colonics to 
the year 1831, the c.xpenditure of the society, and its 
annual receipts. , 

Free Expenditure. Keceipts. 

(-'olonists. r>eggars. Florins. Florins. 


1822 


127 


.38,899' 

50 



1823 


‘106 - 


. 93,532 

07 



182.1 


.337 


. 106,102 

72 

. 12,.319 

.31 

1823 


.'•)79 

490 

. 102,983 

73 

. 25,740 

74 

lS2(i 


503 

846 

. 103,9,13 

45 

. 56,176 

88 

1,S27 


532 

899 

. J(i8,7.-)4 

61 

, 50,677 

38 

1828 


,550 

774 

. 114,645 

28 

. 54,994 

62 

1.S29 


565 

703 

. 174,611 

44 

. 98,52.3 

57 

1830 


546 

59,8 

. r27,3')8 

72 

. 67,718 

72 

1S31 


517 

465 

. 13,3,405 

81 

. 82,578 

81 


The sums included under the head of Expenditure do 
not include many of the expenses of the administration. 
They consist simply of the sums remitted to the director 
for defraying current expens's. On tlie oilier hand, the 
sums set down as reccijits, instead of heing merely tiic 
amount of the net profit, arc, in fact, the value of the 
gross produce. On the 1st of July, 1834, the debts due 
hy the society amounted to 17(1,021 llorins (04,001/.), 
while the whole value of its properly was only 530,250 
florins (44,098/.), leaving a deficiency of 239,171 florins, 
or nearly 20,000/. sterling. 

It would he w-ell if, against this pecuniary loss, there 
could be reckoned any moral advantage to the country by 
which it has been sustained; hut it is to be feared that 
not any lienefit of this kind has resulted from the effort. 
Captain Brandreth, who visited the colonics, and whose 
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report concerning diem is inserted in the Appendix to 
the Report of tlic Poor Law Commissioners,‘gives us 
reason to believe that in tliis respect also these colonies 
have failed in producing any good result. He says,— 
“ Among the colonists there were a few whose previous 
habits and natural dispositions disposed them to avail 
themselvesyito the best of their ability, of the benevolent 
provisions thus oftergd for their relief, and who had 
worked industriously, and conducted themselves well, 
during their residence in the colony. Their land was 
cultivated to the extent of their means, and their dwell¬ 
ing-houses had assumed an appearance of greater com¬ 
fort, order, and civilization than the rest. But these 
were too few in number, and the result too trifling to 
offer the stimulus of emulation to others. 

“ Those farms that I examined, with the above ex¬ 
ceptions, were not encouraging examples; there W'erc 
few evidences of thrift and providence, the interior of 
the dwellings being, in ppint df comfort, little, if at all, 
removed from the humblest cottage of the most strait¬ 
ened condition of labourcr^in this country. 

A clause in the regulations allows certain of the 
colonists, whose good conduct and industry have ob¬ 
tained them the privilege, to barter with the neighbour¬ 
ing towns for any article they may want. 

“ The nearest towns to the establishment of any note are 
Hoogstraten and Tournhout; but on inquiry I could not 
find that any intercourse was maintained with them, and 
the country round offered no evidences of the existence 
of a thriving community in the centre, exercising an in¬ 
fluence on its traffic or occupations. In the winter, 
I should think the roads to the colonies scarcely prac¬ 
ticable for any description of carriages. 
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‘‘ From wliat I saw of the social Condition of the colo¬ 
nists, I am disposed to insist much upon the inexpe¬ 
diency of assembling, in an isolated position especially, 
a large community of paupers for this experiment. 

“ Admitting the physical difficulties to have been 
much less than they are, and the prpspect of pecuniary 
advantage much greater and more certajp, the moral 
objections to the system would otitweigh them. Without 
the example of the better conditions of society, there can 
he no hope of such a community gradually acquiring 
those qualities that would fit the members of it for 
a better condition also. One or two families, esta¬ 
blished in the neighbourhood of an orderly and indus¬ 
trious community, would find the stimulus of shame, as 
well as emulation, acting on their moral qualities and 
exertions; but, as in the present case, where all are in a 
condition of moral debasement, both of those powerful 
stimuli are wanting.” 

A skilled artisan in Belgium may earn in summer 
from li. 2d. to 1#. 5d. per day, and in winter from lOd. 
to 1^. 2d. If unskilled, artisuns will earn little more than 
half these rates. With these wages, joined to what may 
be earned by the w ife and children, a family may subsist 
on rye-bread, potatoes, and milk. It is but rarely that 
they can procure meat. In towns where manufactures 
are carried on, the situation of artisans is better than 
that just described. Agricultural labourers are generally 
hoarded by the farmer with whom they work. 

The hasty sketch which has here been given of the 
system of poor-laws and their results in other countries 
of Europe has been derived from section of the 
Appendix to the Report of the Commissioners for in¬ 
quiring into the administration and practical operation 

M 
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of the Poor-Laws/and from the interesting Preface 
to that section hy Mr. Senior. It does not appear 
to he witliin tlie purpose of this work to entca more 
fully into a description of tlie condition of the poor 
in otlicr countries. The reader who is desirous of ac¬ 
quiring more detailed information upon this subject is 
referred to ti||,e work just mentioned, from which the fol¬ 
lowing table is borrowed, with the view of showing the 
com])arative state of comfort in which the poor of our 
own country, and those in other European communities, 
are able to live. Among the questions sent to the various 
parishes in England, it was asked,—“ What in the 
whole might an average labourer, obtaining an average 
amount of employment, both in day-work and piece¬ 
work, expect to earn in the year, including harvest- 
work, and the value of all his other advantages and 
means of living, except parish relief? and what in the 
whole might a labourer’s wife and four children, aged 
14, 11, 8, and 5 resjiectively ^he eldest a hoy), expect 
to earn in the year, obtaining, as in the former case, an 
average amount of employment ?” 

••'^The answers to these queries from 856 paiislies 
give, for the annual earnings of tlie man, an 
average of ..... £27 17 10 

And the answers from 668 parishes give, as the 
annual earnings of the wife and children, an 
average of.1.1 19 10 

Annual average income of the family . £11 17 8 

To the further question—“ Could such a family sub¬ 
sist on the aggregate earnings of the father, motlier, and 
children, and if so on what food?”—Answers were re¬ 
turned from 899 ])arisbes to the effect exhibited in the 
following table:— 
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COTTN^riES. 

_>... — 

Number of 
Finishes 
answering. 

No. 

(Simply) 

Yea. 

(Simply). 

Barely, nr 
without 
Meat. 

With 

Meat 

Bedford. 

li) 

1 

3 


11 

Berks. 

*24 

o 

1 

() 


Bucks. 

27 

2 

5 

5 

i:> 

Cambridge. 

83 


11 

3 

17 

Chester. 

12 


r, 



Cornwall. 

21 


* 1 

o 

21 

Cumberland .... 

33 


7 


13 

Pei by. 

7 


2 



Devon. 

18 

1 . 


1 

u 

Dorset. 

Id 

j * 

4 

o 

9 

Durham .. 

30 


G 

4 

20 

Kssox 

38 

9 

9 

d 

14 

Gloucester. 

19 


7 



Herelord. 

16 

2 

1 


8 

flerttord.. 

IG 


2 

(•) 

8 

Huntingdon .... 

y 

2 


1 

G 

Kent. 

43 

r> 

12 

2 

24 

lyanoasler ...... 

11 


8 

1 


Peicesler. 

14 


<; 

3 

5 

I/incoln . 

11 

1 

5 


8 

Middlesex. 

2 




o 

Monmouth. 



0 

I 

4 

Norfolk. 

27 

2 

8 


17 

Northampton ... 

14 


O 

1 

11 

Northumberland 

18 


2 


16 

Nottingham .... 

11) 

, , 


I 

11 

Oxford. 

21 


8 

3 

10 

Rutlund. 

4 


3 


1 

Salop... 

19 


1 


IS 

Somerset. 

22 

o* 

, 

G 

14 

Southiimjiton ... 

43 

3 

7 

G 

27 

Stafford.. 

12 

1 

1 


10 

Suffolk. 

2() 

4 

9 

3 

10 

Smrey. 

20 


5 

2 

13 

Sussex..... 

G8 

21 

18 

7 

22 

W'unvick. 

31 

1 

4 

4 

22 

Westuiorelund.. 

)7 

3 

4 

5 

5 

Wilts. 

24 

1 

7 

4 

12 

Worcester. 

18 

1 

c 

2 

9 

York. 

G.') 

4 

IG 

17 

28 


899 

71 

oio 

21- 

125 

491 


































Chapter V. 


EMIGUATIOlSr. 

Circumstances under which Emigration may be desirable—-Habit 
of non-interference on the part of Government—Private asso¬ 
ciations for promoting Emigration—Settlement in South Africa 
—Number of Emigrants from this Kingdom, 1820-1834— 
Arrivals of Emigrants at Quebec and New York, 1829-1834— 
Distribution of Emigrants in British America, 1834—^Transporta¬ 
tion of Criminals to New South Wales—Suggestion for their 
employment in British America—Number of Convicts trans¬ 
ported, 1825-1833—Convict establishment in the Bermudas. ' 

In every country which is making any considerahlc pro¬ 
gress in the arts of life, changes will from time to time 
occur in the sources of employment for particular classes 
of the peo])le, which must he felt as a hardship by indi¬ 
viduals, although to the country at large they are produc¬ 
tive of great and permanent good. The introduction of 
the power-loom, which has. so vastly increased the pro- 
-Tftictive force of the kingdom, has worked, and still is 
working, injuriously to a numerous body of haud-loom 
weavers, who cannot find employment in other branches 
of industry without suffering great inconveniences and 
privations, and who are liable to he thrown wholly out 
of employment, or, at best, are obliged to submit to a 
scale of wages very inadequate to their wants. 

It can scarcely he doubted, that in this and similar 
cases, a well-digested plan of emigration, under (he sanc¬ 
tion or direction of the government, might be rendered 
efficacious to repair the evil. It is true, that the mis¬ 
chievous effect of any such changes may he but transi¬ 
tory ; that the increase made to the national wealth, 
and the additional calls for labourers in other branches, 
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which are caused by the very circumstance that has 
brougjit about the misery of the few, would speedily 
absorb all, and more than all the hands which have 
been at first rendered idle. But the misery is not on 
that account less real while it lusts. Itxpcrience has 
shown that uneducated men pass Vith difficulty and 
unwillingly from occupations to which they have been 
long accustomed, and that the compulsory state of idle¬ 
ness to which they are for a time reduced by the failure 
of their wonted employment, too frequently becomes 
habitual. When this lamentable effect has been pro¬ 
duced, the unfortunate victims become, almost irrevo¬ 
cably, permanent burthens upon the coimnunity ; and 
their wretchedness is made a theme for declaimers, who 
would fain jiersuade mankjud that the sacrifices neces¬ 
sary for the onward ])rogres8 of society are too great for 
the advantage, if indeed they arc willing to admit that 
what is attained deserv^ in reality to be called an 
advantage. • 

If at the moment when the usual source of emjdoy- 
ment l)ecame stinted, and while yet the labourers pos-, 
sessed the energies of their minds unimpaired, some well- 
an-anged plan of emigration were ollercd to them uudew 
the sanction of government, so ns to give a reasonable, 
assurance of future maintenance, it is probable that a 
large proportion of them would gladly embrace the offer, 
and the advantage to the proportion who might remain 
would be scarcely less certain, through the lessening 
of the number of comjietitors for emiiloymcnt. It may 
be doubled, however, whether the degree of watchful 
care here supposed on the part of government, if it were 
directed to another channel, might not sometimes be so 
employed as to secure a greater good to the community 
at large,'not only at a smaller cost to the country, but 

M 3 
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also at a less present sacrifice on the part of the ^lestitute 
labourers. If a Board of intelligent men were appointed, 
in the metropolis, to -whom representations of distress 
arising from want of employment might be made by 
parochial authorities, while demands for labouring hands 
were made to then'i by manufacturers or others in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the country, who might be in the opposite 
condition, a much smaller outlay would suffice to restore 
the equilibrium of labour than would be called for to con¬ 
vey the unemployed to distant colonies, while the persons 
BO transferred would be subjected to fewer cares and 
hardships, and would be called upon to make fewer sacri¬ 
fices of feeling than must always attend the renunciation 
of one’s native land, endeared as it is even to the poorest 
and humblest by the ties of consanguinity and friend¬ 
ship, and by those early habits and associations to which 
men cling with the pertinacity of instinct.* Times and 
occasions might, and sometin^f s would arise, when the 
redundancy of labourers in one district could not be met 
by openings in other quarters, and then it might be true 
..economy on the part of the nation to provide the means 
required for emigration, and so to direct its course as to 
add to the prospective strength and welfare of the empire. 

It has been too much the practice of successive go¬ 
vernments in this country to deal with this question upon 
the principle of non-interference, and to leave the various 
disarrangements of society to right tliemsclves. This 
undoubtedly they may at length do in every country, and 
the sooner in proportion to the general diffusion of intel- 

* The plan here proposed has lately been acted upon with the 
best result by the Poor-Law Commissioners, through whose in¬ 
strumentality some of the superahundaut agricultural laboureis 
of Buckinghamshire and Bedfordshire have been removed to 
Lancashire, where they have been immediately fuiuished with 
employment. 
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ligence among the people; but it is a true, although trite 
remark, that all governments are instituted for the 
beneSt of the people ; and it would be difficult to show 
that it is not as much the duty of rulers to provide, as far 
as they can, for the removal of a domestic calamity, as it 
is to guard the people entrusted \o their care from 
foreign outrage. * 

England has not much to boast of in regard to its 
experiments in colonization. With the exception of 
the penal settlements in Australia, and that of Sierra 
Leone, which partakes of the same character, our colo¬ 
nics have all been the fruits of conquest. A few ill- 
considered efforts made during the last fifteen years arc 
all that the government has done for, the advancement of 
distant colonies, and one or two trifling grants, obtained 
from parliament at seasons of extraordinary pressure, 
constitute the only direct pecuniary assistance that has 
been rendered for the sanje purpose. Recently we have 
witnessed schemes for encouraging emigration set on 
foot by private associations for their own profit, the in¬ 
terference of government having been for the most parr 
limited to the sale to the associations, of districts which 
might otherwise have continued valueless deserts for 
ages. 

In the early part of the present century, although the 
cry of distress was occasionally loud and urgent on the 
part of the labouring classes, that distress was occa¬ 
sioned more by the dearness of provisions than by any 
deficiency of employment, as a remedy for which, if it 
had occurred, the ranks of the army were at all times 
open. The return of peace threw back in ctinsiderablc 
numbers upon the community the surplus labourers who 
had been thus absorbed, two deficient harvests occurred 
consecutively in aggravation of this inconvenience, and in 
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the year 1820, the evil had grown to so great » height 
that the government undertook tlic task of conveying 
settlers, and locating them in South Africa. The fol-t 
lowing table shows the number of persons wlio since 
that time have emigrated from the U nited Kingdom to 
the British American colonics, the tjnited States of 
America, the Cape of Good Hope, and the British settle¬ 
ments in Australia respectively. 


Years. 

Britixh 

North 

American 

Coiuolcs. 

United 
Stales of 
America. 

Cape of 
Good 
Hope. 

Austialian 

Setllc- 

nieuts. 

Total. 

1820 

17, 

921 

1,063 


18,984 

1821 

12,470 

404 

320 

13,194 

1822 

11. 

282 

192 

87.) 

12,,349 

182.1 

8, 

133 

184 

.543 

8,860 

1824 

7, 

3H 

119 

780 

8,210 

1825 

8,741 

114 

4 8*) 

9,310 

1S2C 

111, 

818 

116 

903 

13,837 

1827 

12, 

648 

\\4 

715 

13,477 

1828 

12. 

084 „ 

135 

1,0,)0 

1.3,275 

1829 

13, 

607 

197 

2,016 

15,820 

1830 

30, 

574 

204 

1,242 

.32,020 

1831 

49, 

38,3 

' 58 

42.) 

49,864 

18:i2 

66,339 

32,980 

202 

3,792 

10.5,31,3 

1833 

28,808 

29,225 

517 

4,134 

62,684 

1834 

40,060 

33,074 

288 

2,800 

76,222 


The foregoing statement is given on the authority 
of Custom-house returns, and is of course euncct, as far 
as the knowledge of the officers of that department 
extends. From other documents, crjually authentic, we 
llnd, however, that the Custom-house returns are ex¬ 
ceedingly defective. The following statements trans¬ 
mitted by the chief agent for emigrants at Quebec, and 
by the British consul at New Y6rk, exhibit numbers 
greatly exceeding in some years those contained in the 
former table. 
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Number of Emigrants who have arrived at Quebec in 
each of the six years from 1829 to 1834. 


From 

1829 

isr.o 

1831 

1032 

1333 

1834 







England and Woles. ..4. 

3,f)G5 

6,799 

10,343 

17,481 

5,198 

6,799 

Ireland. 

9,014 

18,300 

34,135 

i28.2l'4 

12,013 

19,206 


2,043 

2,450 

5.^4 


4,196 

4,591 

Hamburg and Gibraltar ... 
Nova Scoliu, Newlound- 
luml, West Indies, &c. .. 

' 15 

] 123 

451 

424 

546 

345 

337 

Grand Total, 193,034 ... 

15.945 

28.000 

50,2r>6 

51.746 

21,752 

30,933 


Number of Emigrants who have arrived at New York in 
each of the six years from 1829 to 1834. 


From 

Englurd and Wales. 

Ireland... 

Scotland... 

Grand Total, 126,462 ... 

1829 

1830 1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

8.U0 

2.413 

948 

l(;,:!r)0 13,808 
3,4971 fi,721 
1,.584‘ 2,078 

18.947 

G,o:.o 

3,280 

116,100 

26,540 

Il,50f21,43fa3,607 98.283 

16,100 

26,540 


By the returns transmitted from Quebec we are made 
a(i([uainled with various interesting particulars concern¬ 
ing the course of emigration towards that quartei. 
Among other things a list is given of the ports in Eng¬ 
land, Ireland, and Scotland, w'hcnce emigrants have de¬ 
parted in the four years from 1831 to 1834 ; a statement 
distinguishing the number of men, women, and children 
who arrived at Quebec and Montreal in each month 
of 1834, separating those who emigrated by means of 
parochial aid from those who defrayed their own ex¬ 
penses ; and we have further a statement of the distribu¬ 
tion after their arrival of the emigrants of 1834. These 
interesting documents, the first of them abridged by 
classing together thq^smaller ports in the different divi¬ 
sions of the kingdom, are here given. 









Names of Ports whence Emigrants depaled for Quebec and Montreal, during each of the years from 1831 to 1834. 



Total from Scotland. 5,354 5,500 4,19G 4,591 
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Table showing the monthly arrival of Emigrants, from 
the United Kingdom, at Quebec and Montreal during 
thc*}'ear 1834, specifying the number of Males and 
Females, and Children under 14 years of age, distin¬ 
guishing also the number of Emigrants who defrayed 
their own expenses from those \vho received paro¬ 
chial aid. 


Months. 

Males. Kom. 

Chiblren 
under 
foiiitetMi 
yeai s ol 
ajie. 

FmiRrants 
at their 
own 

expense. 

with 

purocliial 

(lid. 

Total. 

May.. 

4,408 3.245 

2,611 

9,357 

907 

10,264 

Juno , 

3,343 2,347 

1,777 

7,027 

440 

7,467 

July .. 

2,342 1,762 

1,356 

5,021 

439 

5,466 

Aiiifu.st 

2,674 1,816 

1,517 

5,938 

69 

6,007 

Sept... 

501 333 

272 

1,085 

21 

1,106 

October 

297 184 

148 

613 

16 

629 

Total 

13.505 \),6S7 

7,681 

2!), 041 

1 

30,931 


Distribution of the Emigrants* who arrived at Quebec 
and Montreal in the season of 1834. 


Loweh Canada. 

City and Distnei of Quebec . . • 1,500 

IJistrict of I’iiree Rivers . . . .'i50 

nistrift of St. Francis and Eastern Townships 040 
City and District of Montreal . . . 1,200 

Ottawa District ..... 400 

- 4,090 

Uri'EH Canada. 

Ottawa, Bathurst, Midland, and Hastcrn Dis¬ 
tricts, as far as Kiiifrston, included . 1,000 

District of Newcastle and Township, in the 

vicinity of the Bay of Quinte . . 2,050 

Toronto (late York) and the Home District, ex- ’ 
chidiii)* settleurouts round Lake Siinco 8,000 
Hamilton, Guelph, and llurou Tract, and situ-* 
alions adjacent .... 2,660 

Carried forward .... 14,310 
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Brought forward . . . 14,310 4,090 

Niagara Frontier and I>istrict, including the 
line of the Welland Canal, and round the 


head of Lake Ontario to Hamilton . 

Settlements bordering on Lake Erie, including 
the London District, Adelaide Settlement, 

3,300 


and to Lake Sain/. Clair . . .. 

4,000 



22,210 

Died of cholera in Upper and Lower Canada 

800 


Returned to the UnitedcKiiigdom 

350 


Gone to United States .... 

3,483 

4,033 

Total .... 


30,933 


It is estimated by the very active and intelligent agent 
of the British government in Canada, Mr. Buchanan, 
who possesses the best opportunities for forming a cor¬ 
rect judgment on the subject, that the capital conveyed 
into the province of Canada in the year 1834 by the 
above body of settlers, amounted to at least 1,000,000/. 
of sterling money. Several ajjriculturists took with them 
superior breeds of horses and cattle; one in particular, 
who has settled near Bytoifn on the Ottawa River, had 
fifty head of cattle of the most approved English breeds. 

The whole of the labouring portion of the emigrants 
are reported to have found immediate occupation, with 
prospects of a cheering nature, so that nothing but in¬ 
dustry and sobriety on their own part would be wanting 
to render their future course as free from worldly cares 
and risks as can be hoped for in this life. 

The emigrants, 1892 in number, who in the course of 
the year were sent out at the expense of parishes, pro¬ 
ceeded mostly from the agricultural counties of Hamp¬ 
shire, Sussex, and Norfolk; and it is gratifying to ob¬ 
serve, from the testimony of Mr. Buchanan, that they 
were general^ w’ell provided with the requisite means, so 
as not to be a burthen to the charitable societies or indi- 
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viduals in tlie province, whose exertions and sacrifices on 
behalf of their expatriated fellow-countrymen, whenever 
called for, are deserving of the warmest commendations. 

A large proportion of the emigrants from this king¬ 
dom, who land at New York, do not remain in the 
United States, but take that route to .Upper Canada, in 
order to avoid the river St. Lawrence, the navigation of 
which, and of the coast near its ,moutli, is tedious and 
dangerous in the late autumnal months. The returns of 
Mr. Buchanan show the number of vessels wrecked 
in the season of 1834 to have been 11, and the lives 
lost to have amounted to 731. One reason assigned for 
this large proportion of losses, and for the comparative 
safety which accompanies the voyage to New York, is 
the excessive use of ardent spirits, in which the seamen 
who navigate English vessels are accustomed to indulge, 
and to which the sobriety maintained in American 
shipping affords a striking, and, for our countrymen, a 
very humiliating contrast. ’ ^ 

The expatriation of criminals is a species of emigration 
of a character altogether different from that which takes 
place through the voluntary movements of individuals. 
Besides the great end of all punishment, the deterring 
of offenders, almost the only object kept in view by the 
government in our own penal settlements, has been that 
of removing out of the way of perpetrating further mis¬ 
chief against their fellow-citizens, a class of people 
whose energies, if applied in a right direction, might 
tend to the advancement of society. Having performed 
what is necessary for the end immediately proposed, the 
government has rested satisfied, as though it had done 
all that was demanded of it.; and if, in the course of 
events, the settlements thus peopled by Ei^lish convicts 
have come to be important colonies, the result has hap- 
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pened ■without any direct intcrfere'nce of the govern¬ 
ment, and at best with its permission only, ' 

There can be no (inestion that, by ridding the commu¬ 
nity at home of its pestilent members, a great benefit is 
conferred upon all the well-disposed members of society; 
but it by no mean# follows that all the good is thus at¬ 
tained which the operation might be made to yield. It 
is of great and manifest advantage to remove from cities 
the noxious matters which are continually accumulated 
within them; but wc should think very little of the wis¬ 
dom which simply carried away the mass to a situation 
beyond the point of immediate injury to the inhabitants, 
and which there left, in a profitless and inert condition, 
an agent which is susceptible, under other circumstances, 
of contributing to the support, the convenience, and the 
wealth of the people. And yet, what more has hitherto 
been done with regard to that small part of the criminals 
of these kingdoms which has, at an enormous exjiense, 
been sent to the other si^le of\he globe? Although their 
absence has doubtless been a blessing to society in this 
country, and in some degroc also a benefit to the colony 
which has received them, it can "be easily shown that, by 
pursuing a different plan, the system of transporting 
convicts might have been made to yield advantages 
much greater than it has ever yet realized. 

The circumstance which must first strike any person 
as extraordinary in regard to the expatriation of cri¬ 
minals from this country is the choice of the station 
to which they have been sent. That a country which, 
like England, is possessed of an almost boundless tract 
of unscttjled fertile lands within four ■uecks’ sail of her 
own shores, shorild in preference send her criminals to a 
territory wh^ cannot be reached in less than as many 
months, thus’ multiplying the expense of their con- 
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veyance, is a course whicli required for its justification 
some better reasons tliau have ever yet been brought 
forwawl. The safe custody of the convicts is not more 
surely attained by this incicase of flistance; and it may 
even be held, that a body of convicts conveyed some 
hundred miles into the interior of America would find 
it as difficult to cscajic thence as they do now from 
Australia, where they are necessarily located near to 
the shore. It remains then to b’c considered, what ad¬ 
vantage beyond that of safe custody attaches to New 
South Wales as a criminal settlement, which would not 
be realized in a fur greater degree by transporting 
offenders to the interior of Canada. 

According to ])reseat apjiearances and the knowledge 
we have obtained concerning the nature of the country, 
it does not appear probable that Australia can ever 
become an agricultural country. The long continued 
droughts to which it is subject, and the nature of the 
greater part of the soil, Seem to preclude that result. 
It can never therefore be thickly inhabited; and al¬ 
though, from the vast extent, of the territory, many more 
settlers than at present ^-eside in the colony may be able 
to locate themselves, and to provide employment for their 
convict labourers, with some advantage to themselves as 
individuals, it appears to be altogether improbable that 
the colony can ever assume anything approaching to the 
importance of our North American possessions, either 
in regard to productiveness or population. 

The total number of inhabitants, Europeans, or the 
descendants of Europeans, living in New South Wales 
in the year 1833, was no more than 00,194, being little 
more than the number which in that one year left this 
kingdom as voluntary emigrants to join half a million 
of their countrymen in North America. *Of the above 

N 2 
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number of 60,194, 24,543 were convicts; besides whom 
there were many others who had worked out the term of 
their punishment, or had been pardoned. It is* clear, 
therefore, that with the exception of the few thousands 
of inhabitants not comprised in the classes we have enu¬ 
merated, the population of New South Wales has but 
little claim for sacrifices on the part of this country. 
In these circumstances it is well worthy of consideration, 
whether it would not be advisable to cease from trans¬ 
porting convicts at so great a cost to that distant settle¬ 
ment, and instead to send them to a nearer jdace of 
exile, where their labour might be rendered in so groat 
a degree valuable as speedily to return to the mother 
country the whole charge incurred for their conveyance, 
and to afford besides some means of making compensa¬ 
tion to those whom their delinquencies have injured. 

It is asserted, and it will not much weaken the posi¬ 
tion here assumed, at once to admit that the assertion is 
well founded,—that without ctmvict labour the colony of 
New South Wales cannot possibly flourish. We have 
seen the trifling degree in 'Nvliich, during so many years, 
the advantage of that convict labour has attracted settlers; 
nor is there any reason to suppose that in future years 
the tide of emigration will set more strongly towards the 
colony than it has hitherto done. It may even be greatly 
doubted whether, iir a moral point of view, it can be de¬ 
sirable that any large number of settlers should be 
exposed to the contamination arising from the society of 
characters considered unfit to associate vvith their fellow- 
beings in the country of their birth. From the nature of 
the country, the only occupations that can be followed in 
Australia'render this contamination unavoidable. In 
New Brunswick and Canada the case is wholly different. 
There, for mffiy years to come, works might be carried 
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forward by means of convict-labour, which would speedily 
and ain^ly repay every ex])ense attending the convey¬ 
ance «f the convicts thither, and their support whife 
there; while these works arc of sutli a nature that none, 
save those persons to whom the charge and direction of 
the convicts would be intrusted, would necessarily be 
brought into contact with them. 

If gangs of convict-labburers were placed a little be¬ 
yond the verge of civilization, and employed in clearing 
and inclosing lands, constructing roads, and building 
bridges and dwellings, the lands thus prepared and im¬ 
proved would meet with ready jjurchasers at prices which 
would well repay to the government their jnevious out¬ 
lay. The gangs miglit then be moved to other and more 
distant spots, and employed in similar works of utility, 
and in this way w ould relieve emigrants from many of 
the hardships and dillicullics which they are now doomed 
to encounter at the commencement of their settlement. 

The total number of’convicts who arrived in New 
South Wales from this kingdom in each year, from 1825 
to 1833 inclusive, was as fellows :— 


Years. 

Kiis 

ish. 

Msh. 

Totul. 

Males. 

Fcnuiles. 

Males. 

Femul^ 

IH-'S 

761 

140 

901 

lit 

'1,910 

1826 

679 


1,030 

100 

1 ,815 

1S27 

1/239 

.34-2 

846 

160 

2,587 

18-28 

1 ,589 

179 

752 

192 

2,712 

1829 

2,008 

319 

1,163 

174 

3,664 

18.30 

2,096 

128 

683 

316 

.3,225 

1831 

1,4.37 

206 

692 

298 

2,633 

1832 

1 .810 

24s 

928 

1.33 

3,119 

1833 

2,719 

377 

794 

261 

• 4,101 

Total 

14,341 

1,939 

7,797 

'>1^5 

25,822 


N 3 
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being an average of 2869 per annum. The total num¬ 
ber of the same class living in Van Diemen's Lan'd 
in 1832 was 9884; and if the same proportions are 
applicable to both colonies, the annual average importa¬ 
tion into Van Diemen’s Land must have been 1709 
convicts, making altogether 4578 persons of both sexes, 
in which number, the males being in the proportion of 
six to one female, we may assume that there are com¬ 
prehended about 3700 labourers. The employment of 
3700 labourers, annually increased by an equal num¬ 
ber, would, under skilful management, effect a vast deal 
of good in the way here pointed out, and that number is 
perhaps quite as many as could be advantageously put 
to such work in the quarters to which the tide of emigra¬ 
tion is now tending. But there is no reason to doubt, 
that if additional gangs were placed in other localities, 
such an impetus would be given to emigration by these 
facilities, as speedily to bring together occupants for 
every acre that would be thus "improved. 

There is unhappily but too much reason for believing 
that nearly the whole number of labourers who could 
thus be profitably employed might be furnished from 
the criminal population of the United Kingdom, unless, 
indeed, the increasing apprehension of being condemned 
to years of (to them) profitless toil, should be found to 
act as a sadutary check upop the cbmmission of offences, 
an effect which, to some extent, would probably be ex¬ 
perienced. In the meantime let us inquire as to the 
degree in which, supposing the present rate of offences 
not to be so checked, it might be possible to recruit the 
gangs of convict-labourers. 

It is a fact as notorious as it is deplorable, that in all 
our populous cj|ie» and towns, but especially in the me¬ 
tropolis, there are considerable numbers of persons whose 
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only occupation is that of committing depredations on the 
property of the rest of the community. These wretched 
characters, who are well known to the police under tire 
name of reputed thieves, spend nearly half of their time in 
prison, and the remainder in the perpetration of offences; 
and it is difficult to say at which of?' these periods they 
are employed most noxiously. While in confinement 
they are supported at a greatey expense, and with a 
larger share of worldly comforts than can be commanded 
by a great number of our honest and industrious poor, 
in return for which their employment is either that of 
perfecting themselves in their nefarious arts through the 
instructions of villains more accomplished than them¬ 
selves, or that of teaching others less experienced in 
criminality. Our prison-discipline has hitherto been so 
lax in this respect, that a youth who should be confined 
for only a short time in a gaol, is certain to have all his 
blunted feelings of virtue obliterated, while his vicious 
propensities are in a corresponding degree nurtured and 
strengthened. He has perhaps yielded to some strong 
temptation in a moment of weakness, and, but for the 
evil influence to which he is subsequently exposed in a 
prison, might have drawn back from the path of vice 
upon which he had thus merely entered; but let him 
once be so exposed, and he will becomcrin all proba¬ 
bility a lost character for the-remainder of his life. 

The mode in which the criminal returns of the king¬ 
dom have been hitherto made up, does not enable us to 
ascertain the number or proportion of criminals who 
follow lawless courses as a profession. From the ease 
with which the scene of their operations may })e varied, 
and owing to the practice among them of giving in false 
names, it must often be difficult, and sdiuftimes impos¬ 
sible, to ascertain that proportion with any near approach 
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to accuracy. In the “ Gaol Returns,” annually made to 
Parliament, an attcmi)t is made to supply this informa¬ 
tion ; but as debtors and all kinds of oflenders, ifs well 
those committed on the summary jurisdiction of ma¬ 
gistrates, as the graver criminals brought before the 
courts of assize, ate included in these returns, they do 
not enable us to draw any decided inferences. According 
to the statements theje given, about one-sixth of the 
delinquents who annually pass through our gaols have 
previously been inmates of a prison. Out of each 100 
of these relapsed criminals 56 have appeared once before 
at the bar of criminal justice; 20 have appeared twice 
before; 9 have appeared three times before; and 15 
have a])])earcd four times or more to answer for offences. 

For the reasons already mentioned there can be no 
doubt that the proportion of one-sixth given in the gaol 
returns must he below the truth. The fact, however, 
that so many ill-dis|)osed jiersons arc continually let loose 
upon society to prey upon the‘honest, and to corrupt tlie 
weak and ignorant, is a circumstance which loudly calls 
for a remedy on the part of Government, which would 
surely he justified in removing the pestilence, and in¬ 
deed would seem to be under an obligation of duty to do 
so. The degree iu which this duty is incumbent upon 
the government has+ecently been placed in a very strong 
light by the highest criminal judge in the kingdom, who 
has expressed a doubt whether any government is fully 
justified in aivarding punishments for crirnes, milcss it 
has previouriy taken every precaution for their pre- 
vention. 

According to the gaol returns for 1834, the number 
of persons who became inmates of prisons in England 
and Wales duriiSg that year, amounted to within a very 
small fraction of 100,000, of whom 15,270 had on one or 
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more previous occasions been subjected to punishment. 
Many oi the ofiences for which this large number of per¬ 
sons Were committed were of a comparatively trivial cha¬ 
racter. Vagrancy, assaults, want of sureties arising out of 
cases for breaches of the peace, trespasses, acts of petty 
pilfering, poacliing, offences against' the revenue laws, 
disorderly acts on the part of apprentices and workmen, 
and various other offences for which magistrates have the 
power of passing summary sentences of imprisonment 
for periods varying from a week to twelvemonths—these 
form the large majority of the causes of confinement; 
but even these ofiences—it would be harsh and unjust 
to call them crimes—are, through a culpable want of 
care on the part of those in authority, unintentionally, 
it is true, but unavoidably visited with the severest de¬ 
gree of punishment, in the destruction, by confinement 
in a prison, of all those moral and religious restraints 
which chiefly prevent men, whose natural good feelings 
have not been strengthened by education, from becoming 
nuisances to society. 

If the contagion of bad example and vicious instruc¬ 
tion could be avoided, the restraint of a prison might 
perhaps prove, when applied to minor offences, as good a 
corrective as any other punishment capable of general 
application, and especially if a syste&i of irksome labour 
were engrafted on it. ''The suggestion already made of 
sending away criminals to labour in situations where 
none would be within the noxious influence of their evil 
precepts or example would take away from imprison¬ 
ment, when inflicted on less grave offenders, the re¬ 
proach to which it is now liable, and which genders it 
the most unfit instrument that can possibly be employed 
for correction, both as regards the ihdividuals upon 
whom it is inflicted and society at large. 
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Since the year /824, a considerable establishment 
of convicts has been kept up in the Bermudas, em- 
j)loyed in constructing a breakwater, and in perfecting 
some forlilicntions at Ireland Island. Tlie number at 
present so maintained is about 1000. The works upon 
which they are employed will, it is expected, be com- 
j)lctcd in three or four years from the present time, when 
tlic convicts will be withdrawn, as it is not intended to 
make the Bermudas a penal scltlcincnt. The suggestion 
that has been oli'ered' in regard to the employment of 
convict labour on the continent of North America is 
thus not unsupported by precedent, although the nature 
of tlie hihour upon which the Bermuda convicts have 
been engaged is somewhat different from that suggested 
as desirable in the back woods of Canada or New 
Brunswick. If good has been found to result from this 
experiment on the ])drt of the Government, there can he 
no reason to doubt that at least an cipial )>cncfit would 
follow the plan now rcconimtnded, as a means both of 
saving a consiclerahlc expense and of jiroducing a good 
moral effect upon the idle a®d dissolute among the lower 
classes in this country. 
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Inopossibility of importing any large proportion of Footl the 
Population—Imj)ortations of Wheat since 1801—Cotnparative 
smallness of its amount—Reasons for concluding Ibat th(J 
Home Produce has increased—Means whereby this incrcaso 
has been effected—Deficiency of statistical information con¬ 
nected with Agriculture in England—Improvements in Scot¬ 
land—Inclosure Bills since 17C0—Imports, Exports, and Ave¬ 
rage Prices of Wlieat—Corn-Law of 1815—Conflicting testi¬ 
mony as to Agricultural Distress given to the Committee in 
1833—Increased Rents since 1790—Adaptation of the Steam- 
Engine to the Draining of Fens—Effect upon Agriculturists of 
the restoration of a Metallic Ci^rreney—Land brought under 
Cultivation since 1760—Compared with increase of Pojiulation 
since 1801—Surface of cultivated, uncultivated, and unprofit¬ 
able Land in each division and county of the United Kingdom 
in 1827—Proportion of cultivated Land to the Population at 
different periods during the present century—Probability of 
Population outstripping the productive powers of the soil— 
Supposed influence upon this (piesti*^ of the extensive con¬ 
struction of Rail-roads—4)stimate of the number of Horses, the 
employment of which may by that means be rendered unne¬ 
cessary. 

In every country the condition of its agriculture must be 
a subject of the very first importance. An inconsiderable 
state or colony may, it is true, without much ^danger or 
inconvenience, exist under circumstances which oblige 
it to be habitually dependent upon the soil of other coun¬ 
tries for the food of its inhabitants; but a very little in- 
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quiry, and a very simple calculation, would suffice to 
convince us that this can never be the case with a 
numerous people. To supply the United Kingdoifi with 
the single article of wheat would call for the employ¬ 
ment of more than twice the amount of shipping which 
now annually enters our ports, if indeed it would be 
possible to procure the grain from other countries in 
sufficient quantity; aijd to bring to our shores every 
article of agricultural ^oduce in the abundance we now 
enj(^, would probably give constant occupation to the 
mercantile navy of the whole world. 

These are assertions which every one can in a moment 
verify or disprove, by estimating the average Consump¬ 
tion of each inhabitant of the kingdom, and multiplying 
its annual amount by the numbers of the population. 
If they are true, it must be equally true that every 
country which makes great and rapid progress in popu¬ 
lation must make equal progress in the production of 
food. A trifling addition to \he number of the people 
might be met either by importations from abroad, or by 
a diminution of the proportion of food which they con¬ 
sume. But the first of these expedients is impossible 
when any great accession js made to the population; 
and it is a proposition, thfi truth of which will hardly 
be questioned, thaf^where the neople are deprived of 
any considerable proportion of their accustomed supply 
of food, it is highly improbable that their numbers 
should increase. 

It has been shown in the previous section how' greatly 
and how rapidly the population of the United Kingdom 
has increfised since the beginning of the present cen¬ 
tury. During the lliirty years that intervened between 
the census of 1801 and that of 1831, that increase 
amounted to 7,968,000 souls, and at the present time 
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(1830) must have reached‘about nine millions and a 
half—a number cc[ual to the entire population of Eng¬ 
land (exclusive of Wales) in 1811. 

This increase of inhabitants would be sufficient, ns 
already remarhed, to contradict the idea of any inade¬ 
quacy in the quantity of fbod, if the abservation and ex¬ 
perience of every one did not enable him otherwise to dis¬ 
prove such a position ; and as it is equally impossible to 
believe that the increasing wants the people have been 
met by supplies from without, the conviction is kjpsistibly 
forced upon us, that a most imjiortant extension of agri¬ 
culture must have taken place within tlic kingdom. It is 
not necessary for us, however, to rest satisfied upon this 
point with reasonings and calculations, however con¬ 
vincing, since we are enabled to ascertain with precision, 
from custom-house returns, the entire quantity of grain 
that has been imported into the kingdom for each one 
of a long series of yetirs.. It is equally unnecessary to 
load these pages with numbers and lengthened tables of 
figures, in order to make good the position that has been 
here advanced. The following short statement of the 
quantity of wheat that has been imported in each year 
of the present century will suffice to show how insigni¬ 
ficant, when compared with the wat^ of the community, 
have been the suppU^ which we Have drawn from 
foreign countries:— 
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1801 

Quarters. 

. 1 ,396,3.50 

1802 

. . 408,350 

180,3 

. . 297,i45 

1804 

. . 398,067 

1805 

. . 842,879 

1806 

. . 280,776 

1807 

. . 376,833 

»1S08 

1800 

. , 421,709 

1810 

1,401,341 

6,009,408 

Anmiiil average, 600,946 

1811 

. . 2.38,366 

1812 

. . 244..385 

1813 

. . 425,550 

1814 

. . 681,3.33 

ISl.-) 

1816 

. . 225.263 

1817 

. 1,020.040 

ISIS 

1,593,518 

1810 

. . 122,1.33 

1820 

. . 31,274 

4,585,780 

Annual average, 4'i8,578 



Quarters. 

1821 . . 

2 

1822 

' ' 

1823 . . 

12,1.37 

1824 . . 

15,777 

1825 . . 

525,231 

1826 . . 

315,802 

• 1827 . . 

572,7.33 

1828 . . 

842,050 

1820 . 

1,.36 4,220 

1830 . 

1,701.885 

5,.349,927 

.Annual average. 

534,902 

1831 . 

1,491,6.31 

18,32 . . 

.325,1.35 

1833 . 

82 346 

18,34 . 

64,653 

18.35 . 

28,483 

1,002,.548 

/[nimal average 

.308,500 


I 


It apiiears from this statement, that in the ten j'eats 
from 1801 to ISlO^the average annual import of wheat 
into the kingdotn amounted to 600,946 quarters; and 
as the mean numher of the pojmlation during that period 
was 17,442,911 souls, this quantity would afford a very 
small fraction above a jieck for the annual consumption 
of each person. The average importation in the ten 
years between 1811',and 1820 was 458,578 quarters; 
and as the mean numher of the population had in that 
period advanced to "19,870,589, that number of quarters 


* The exports of wheat ia this year exceeded the quantity im¬ 
ported. 
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would afford each person not quite one gallon and a half 
towards the year’s consumption. In the third period, 
betwdhn 1821 and 1830, the average annual importation 
advanced to 534,992 quarters, but the population had 
advanced in an equal proportion, so that the annual share 
of each person in the foreign supply was still rather 
below the quantity (one gallon and a half) last stated. 
The average amount of importation in the live \cars 
from 1831 to 1835 has been somewhat less—398,509 
quarters; and if we estimate the progressive increase of 
population at the rate of one and a half ])er cent, per 
annum, which experience has shown to be the actual 
rate of increase, the mean immhcr of consumers in this 
jieriod has been 25,218,221 ; so that if the importa¬ 
tions had been fairly divided among them, each would 
annually have received just one gallon of wheat. 

In each of the three periods of ten years into which 
our statement has been divided, there have been two 
yeais of large importation arisyig from deficient harvests, 
and in the last period of four years, the year 1831 was 
of this character. If those years were excluded from the 
calculation, the average importations would of course be 
materially lessened. Taking the last four years, the 
average has been only 125,229 (juiarters, or less than 
three pints per head for each one of the people; and 
if the calculation is limited to the years 1833, 1834, 
and 1835, the average importation of 58,494 quarters, 
brought from foreign countries and our colonics, would 
afford just one pint and one-fifth, equal to about 15 
ounces of fine flour, during the ygar to each consumer. 

The foregoing calculations sliow in how small a de¬ 
gree this country is dependent upon foreigners, in ordi¬ 
nary seasons, for a supply of our staple article of food. 
It is not, however, with this view that those calcula- 

o 2 
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tions have been brought forward, but rather to prove 
bow exceedingly great the increase of agricultural pro¬ 
duction must have been to have thus effectively kept 
in a state of independence a population which has in¬ 
creased with so great a degree of rapidity. To show 
this fact, the one article of w'heat has been selected, 
because it is that which is the most generally consumed 
in England; but the position advanced would be found 
to hold ccpially good were wc to go through the whole 
list of the consumable products of the earth. The 
supply of meat, during the years com])rised in the 
inquiry, has certainly kept ])ace with the growth of 
j)opidation; and, as regards this portion of human food, 
our home agriculturists have, during the whole period, 
enjoyed a strict monopoly. 

It would lead to a digression which might be con¬ 
sidered out of place in these pages, if any attempt were 
made to examine the question,of agricultural distress, as 
to which so much has been said year after year, during 
a very huge portion of the time in wdiich the extension 
of tillage and the increase of production, here described, 
have been going forward; but we may be allowed to re¬ 
mark that the parties who, during all that time, have 
embarked their capitals in this branch of industry, must 
have been actuated by motives altogether different from 
those which influence the rest of mankind, if they have, 
year after year, been content to accelerate their own 
ruin by increasing the extent of their operations. 
While the total number of families in Great Britain 
has increased, between. 1811 and 1831, from 2,544,215 
to 3,414,1,'?5, or at the rate of 34 per cent., the number 
of families employed in agriculture has increased only 
from 895,998 to 961,134, or at the rate of 7^ per edit. 
The increased production which is thus seen to have 
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been biought about by a comparatively small addition 
of labour, has in a great degree resulted from the em¬ 
ployment of capital in improving the soil, in draining 
and manuring,* in throwing down a great part of the 
fences with which our forefathers were accustomed to 
divide their farms into small patches, by the use of 
improved implements of husbandry, and, above all, 
through the employment of a better system of cropping 
by rotation. Nor should we omit to notice, among the 
most effective causes of this improved condition of agri¬ 
culture, the help that has been borrow ed from men of 
science. In particular the researches of Davy, under¬ 
taken at the instance of the Board of Agriculture, about 
the beginning of the present century, may be mentioned 
as having produced the happiest residts, by showing 
the various resources we can command, through tlie 
application of chemical knowledge, for reined) mg the 
defects and improving tlie natural cajiabilities of dif¬ 
ferent soils. It may be added, that the great agiicul- 
tural improvements which have taken place since the 
peace, and which are still in progress, while they nega- 


* The use of crushed bones as a manure was first intioduced 
in 1800; but the practice lias not been extensively adopted until 
within the last tv/enty years. The application of this manure to 
light soils is now very general, and the result has been sucli as to 
raise the value of such lands most materially. The incieasing 
demand causes large quantities of bones to be imported from 
foreign, and sometimes distant, couutne.s. The numerous heids 
of cattle that roam in a state of nature over the plains of South 
America, used formerly to be slaughtered for the sake of their 
hides, tallow, and horns, which were brought to Eifrope. Their 
bones were left to whiten on the plains, ut they are now care- 
ftiUy collected together, and ships are regularly dispatched to be 
loaded witli them for the use of our farmers. 

o 3 
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live the notion of an uninterrupted series of losses on 
the part of cultivators, are, in some degree, the conse¬ 
quence of the stimulus to exertion supplied by low 
prices. Had prices continued high, the farmers would 
perhaps have gone„on in their old course; but with so 
considerable a fall as they have experienced in the value 
of their produce, such course would have been attended 
with certain ruin, and in this way the improvements 
they have made may be said to have been forced upon 
them. 

It would be to write a voluminous treatise on hus¬ 
bandry, minutely to describe the steps by which all the 
improvements here pointed out have been attained, and 
to show how they have combined for the production of 
the good efl'ects which are now witnessed. Our present 
object will be better answered by describing the results 
which are generally experienced throughout the country, 
than by any minute.^letail ol^proccsscs, some of which 
may not even yet meet the universal assent of practical 
agriculturists. 

It is much to he regretted that in this country, rich 
as we are in the possession of facts connected with 
many branches of social economy, we are almost wholly 
uninformed with regard to the statistics of agriculture. 
The knowledge we have upon that most important sub¬ 
ject, the fpiantity of land in cultivation within the king¬ 
dom, is entirely due to the industry of an individual 
whose, estimates have never been either confirmed or 
fpiestioned. What proportion of the cultivated land is 
applied to the production of any one article of food, it 
has never even been attempted to ascertain. We know 
every rood of ground that is employed for the cultivation 
of hops, because of the direct financial interest which 
the government has in ascertaining the fact; but it does 
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not appear to be sufficiently understood how the national 
interest cap. be concerned in any kind of knowledge that 
does not yield money to the exchequer; and there is 
reason to believe, that if any comprehensive measure 
were adopted by the government, \vith a view to ascer¬ 
tain the actual condition of, the country as regards its 
agriculture, so much jealousy and so many groundless 
fears would be excited in the minds of. the persons from 
whom the information must be sought, that the returns 
obtained would be extremely erroneous, or so incom- 
j)lete as to be of little value. 

An endeavour to obtain a great part of this knowledge 
was made about forty years ago in Scotland, by a spirited 
individual, the late Sir John Sinclair, by whom the 
clergy of that part of the island w'erc induced to prepare 
those accounts of their respective parishes, the col¬ 
lection of which is w'ell known under the name of the 
“ Statistical Account of Scotlai;jji.” The property of 
this work was generously made over by Sir John to the 
Society established in Scotland for the benefit of the 
sons and daughters of the clergy; and the managers of 
that Society have recently undertaken to produce a new 
“ Statistical Account of Scotland,” for the preparation 
of which they have secured the assistance of the paro¬ 
chial clergy—a body in every way qualified for the cor¬ 
rect performance of the task. Only a small portion of 
this interesting work has been published up to the 
present time ; but if the statements relating to the 
remaining parts of the country are to resemble those of 
the counties already described, it must be allowed that 
the superintending committee are fully justified in the 
announcement made in their advertisement, that “ they 
now present not merely a new statistical account, but, 
in a great measure, the statistical account of a new 
country.” There has not hitherto been a single parish 
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described in which improvements of various kinds, and 
to a great extent, are not stated to have been accom- 
plished. A few extracts have been taken at random 
from the work, and are here inserted to illustrate the 
various forms, as well as the degree, in which those im¬ 
provements have shown themselves. 

Jedburgh, Roxburghshire .—“ Since the period when 
the last statistical account was written, the state of the 
parish has been much improved : farms which were en¬ 
tirely pastoral now bear luxuriant crops, the fields have 
been'neatly inclosed with hedges, waste ground has been 
planted, the style, of dwelling-houses is now vastly supe¬ 
rior, the means of communication have been greatly en¬ 
larged, the population has been nearly doubled, and all 
classes seem to enjoy a large share of the comforts of 
civilized society.” 

Melrose, Roxburghshire .—The chief circumstance 
ill which the present differs from the past state of the 
parish, is the general-lnlsfigemeut of the farms. Except 
in the case of a carrier or miller who rents a few acres 
to furnish fodder for his horses, a small farm is nearly 
unknown. The disjilacing of the old small tenants was 
at first viewed with deep regret; but the introduction of 
a better and mure spirited style of agriculture which 
immediately followed, the rapid improvement of the 
country, which in a limited period has raised the rental 
of this parish from 4000/. nearly to 20,000/. a year, 
besides the improved condition of the agricultural la¬ 
bourers, seem to show that it was a change for the 
better. The laud is divided ij^to a limited number of 
great farms, and the tenants, men of capital and intelli¬ 
gence, are enabled to give the best effect to the virtues 
of the soil, and the great body of the people live quietly 
under them as farm-servants and hired labourers, having 
no care but to do their work and receive their wages.” 
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Parihh of Kinneitles, Forfarshire .—“ There is not 
only 8» greater extent put under corn crop, green crop, 
and artificial grasses, but the same extent yields a pro¬ 
duce very much superior, both in quantity and quality, 
to the produce of former times. Indeed it may with 
safety be said that the produce of grain and green crop 
is about double of what it was in 1792. Since that 
period the progress of agriculture*has been rapid.” 

Mflffai, Dumfries-shirc .—“ In the cultivation of the 
arable soils a very great improvement has been made j 
and by removing obstructions, drdy manuring and work¬ 
ing the lands, observing a proper improved rotation, and 
keeping down or destroying noxious weeds—and further, 
by cultivating the most valuable crops—it is not too 
much to fay, that within forty years the returns of the 
arable soils have become far better as well as more 
abundant. 

“ Let any one now look'into the cottages, and he will 
find them neatly or fully as tfomfortable as the farm¬ 
houses w'ere forty years ago; and let him comjtnre the 
dress of the cottagers and their mode of living with that 
of the farmers at the above distance of time, he will find 
that at present they are not greatly inferior.” 

Applcgarlh, Dumfries-shirc .—“ The difference be¬ 
tween the present state of the parish and that which ex¬ 
isted at the time of the last statistical account, is, as may 
naturally be expected, very great, though, from the want 
of minuteness in that aecount, it is not easy to point out, 
in many particulars, the precise degree of improvement. 
The mode of living is more comfortable, while the good 
old habits of domestic economy have not been impaired. 
The management of the land is more judicious, and of 
course it is greatly more productive.” 

Dundee ,—“ The land under tillage may be said to be 
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in a very improved state, no labour nor expense being 
spared to render it highly productive,' and there ,^ire no 
particular obstacles to improvement. The following is 
about the average number of acres at present producing 
different kinds of grain, and the annual gross amount of 
raw produce:— 

Wheat, 34^i acres, at 32 bushels per acre, and ?«• per bushel, ^3,5^11 12 

Burley, 661 „ 44 ' „ tis.Gd. 5,089 14 

Oats, 762 „ 48 „ „ 2«. 9d. „ 5,029 4 

Potatoes, 470 ,, .£10 per acre ..... 4,700 0 

TurnipH, 521 ,, 12 „ 6,252 0 

Grass, 633 acres, averaged, new and old, at £7 per acre . 4,445 0 

. Do. 555 ,, inferior pasture and waste, at £1 per acre, 555 0 

£29,912 10 

The following table of the number of inelosure bills 
])assed by Parliament, of the annual excess of ex])oits or 
imports, and of the average prices of wheat in England, 
will give a tolerably correcl idea ol the progress of agri¬ 
culture in that part of the kingdom, during each of the 75 
years between 1760 And .1835. For the convenience of 
examination, this table is divided into eight periods, seven 
consisting each of ten years', and the last of six years ;— 
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It will be seen that in the ten years from 1700 to 
1769, when the average number of inhabitants of Eng¬ 
land and Wales was 6,850,000 «ouls, the quantity of 
wheat produced was more than sufficient for home use 
by 1,384,561 quarters—an inconsiderable quantity, and 
so near to the then wants of the people, that the deficient 
harvests of 1767 and 1708 occasioned the importation 
of the comparatively large quantity of 834,009 quarters. 
There were no means employed during that peiiod for 
ascertaining the prices of grain with the correctness that 
has since been attained, and those given in the table 
cannot be received with confidence. If the Eton price 
then bore the same proportion it has since borne to the 
average price as ci)m])Utcd fur advertisement in the 
London Gazette, and which is about lO.v. per quarter 
below that given in the Eton records, the average price 
of wheat must have been then about 37?. per quarter. 
At this price agriculture ^piiears to have been consider¬ 
ably stimulated, the number,of inclosure bills passed 
by the legislature, having been 385.* This stimulus 
was continued through the Tiext decennary period, when 
the number of inclosure bills was increased to 660. 
This second period comprised five tears of export and 
five years of import, the imports preponderating in 
quantity, but not considerably. The mean number of 
the population had in the meantime advanced to 


® lu the year lfi8l) an act was passed allowing a lioiinty of five 
shillings per quarter upon all liritish-grown whe.it exported when 
the home price did not exceed 48s. per quarter. This act was 
modified in 1773, so that the bounty was not payable after the 
average price exceeded 44s. per quarter, and in 181.5 the bounty 
was repealed. In point of fact, no bounty could hava been 
claimed in any year after 1792, when the average price ^or the 
whole year was only 41s, 94. 

P 
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7,520,000 souls, and the average price of wheat, as 
ascertained for insertion Iti .the London Gazette, was 
45.?. per quarter. In the ne.vt 'period, viz., from 1780 
to 1789, the mean number of the inhabitants had 
reached 8,170,000 souls, but the supply of wheat was 
brought more nearly to a level with the demand. Ow’ing 
to the fluctuations of seasons, six of the ten years were 
years of export, and four were years of importation, but 
the excess of the quantity brought in over that sent out 
was no more than 233,502 quarters. The average 
price for tlie whole number of ten years w'as 45.s. 9rf., 
having once been as high as 52s. 8fZ. In two of the 
exporting years it will be seen that the average prices 
were above 50.?. ])er quarter. The number of inclosure 
bills fell off during this period to 246. 

In the next period of ten years, from 1790 to 1799, 
England ceased to be an exporting country for wheat. 
In 1792 the price fell to 4U-. 9d,, and a considerable 
quantity was shijipcd abroad ; but this was the last 
occasion on which our fartners found relief in foreign 
marhets for an over-abundant stock of grain. The war 
of the French Revolution immediately follow'ed; and in 
1795 a series of deficient harvests began, which forced 
up the prices of agricultural produce, and caused a great 
additional number of inclosure bills to be passed. 

The deficiency was aggravated to a dearth in 1800 and 
18Q1; the jirice of wheat was driven up to the then un¬ 
precedented height of 115s. llrf.per quarter; and a con¬ 
siderable breadth of land was additionally brought under 
the plough, the number of inclosure bills passed during 
the ten y'ears reaching to 847. The trifling export of 
wheat in 1808, during which year the average price of 
that grain was 78». llcZ. per quarter, was not the conse¬ 
quence of any commercial demand from other countries. 
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but wa* occasioned by military operations in the Penin¬ 
sula., In 1810, the first year of the next decennary period, 
we experienced the efl'ects of another deficient harvest, 
and imported the great quantity of a million and a half 
quarters of wheat. This fact is worthy of remembiance, 
as being in a remarkable degree illustrative of the axiom, 
that no difficulties interposed by governments are ade¬ 
quate to prevent the transmission of goods to a profitalile 
market. A large proportion of the foreign giain at that 
time brought for consumption to this country was the 
jiroduce of the soil of our bitterest enemy; and it surely 
should be sufficient for us to call to mind this fact, 
coupled with the remembrance of the deadly character 
then assumed by the contest between France and Eng¬ 
land, to be convinced, that so long as we possess the 
means of paying fur the food which other countries can 
spare, we never shall be without an adeciuate siqiply of 
the necessaries of life. *The average price of wheat in 
1810 was 103.?. 3(/. per quarter; but this rate, owing 
to the then depreciated state of our currency, was not 
equal to more than about 90s. if paid in gold. In 1812 
the price advanced to 122s., but the depreciation of 
the currency was their still greater; and the real price was 
not beyond 5/. per quarter—a price sufliciently high, 
however, to cause the application of much additional 
capital to agricultural pursuits, so that in this year 133 
inclosure bills were passed, being the largest number on 
record in any one year. The impulse thus given efonti- 
nued to operate for some time. It will be seen by inspec¬ 
tion of the table, that 853 inclosure bills received the 
royal assent in the ten years between ISlO^nd 1820; 
but the increased production thus brought about, toge¬ 
ther with the much diminished cost of transport from 
foreign countries, caused so great a reaction in the 

p 2 
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markets for grain, tliat the average price of wheat for 
the year 1814 fell to a rate which, measured by the 
standard price of gold, was not more than per 
quarter. 

In this state of things the cry of distress among the 
owners ami occupiei's of laud became exceedingly urgent, 
and the Houses of Parliament so far sympathized with 
them us to pass an act'in 181.5 by which the monopoly 
of the home market was secured to the British grower of 
corn until the average price of wheat should reach 80.s. 
per (quarter, and that of other grain a proportionate 
elevation. 

For some time but little opportunity was given for 
judging of the efficacy of this law. A deficient harvest 
in 1816 caused prices to rise so high as to render the 
act inoperative. In 1817 the harvest was again bad; 
during that year and 1818 more than 2,500,000 quarters 
of wheat were imported, and* the prices, although not 
nominally so high as they had been in previous years, 
were extremely burdensome to the people, owing to the 
operation of the restoration of the currency, which was 
then in progress. 

The previous occasions of deficient harvests which 
have been noticed were always followed by the applica¬ 
tion of additional capital for bringing waste or common- 
field lands into arable cultivation ; and it may in a great 
measure be owing to the circumstance of those previous 
inclosures having greatly reduced the quantity of waste 
land applicable to this purpose, that the number of 
inclosure bills has since been materially diminished. 

The number of inclosure bills passed in the ten years 
between 1820 and 1830 was only 205, not one-fourth 
part of the number passed in the preceding period of the 
like duration—a disproportion which is the more remark- 
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able frcAn these circumstances:—that the increase of po¬ 
pulation, -which between 1811 and 1821 amounted to 
2,645,*?38, was 3,113,261 betweep 1821 and 1831; 
and that the foreign supply during the first of these, in¬ 
tervals was nearly double that obtained in the latter 
period. The disproportion betweefi the, average prices 
experienced in the two divisions of time was not so great 
in reality as in appearance, owing to the depieciation of 
the currency already noticed; but still when full allow¬ 
ance has been made for this consideration, it will be 
found that the full of price was nearly 25 jier cent. 
The jieriods of ten years chosen for making the coin- 
paiison are snflicienlly long for avoiding the objection 
that the seasons were less genial in the one case than in 
the other; and it is iin]iossihle, under these circum¬ 
stances, to arrive at any other conclusion than that a 
larger amount of produce has of late been continually 
drawn from a given portion of ground than was ob¬ 
tained in general at the beginjiing of the century. 

The select committee of the House of Commons, which 
sat in 1813 to inquire into* the state of the corn trade, 
stated in their Rejiort, that through the extension of, and 
improvements in, cultivation, the agricultural produce of 
the kingdom had been increased one-fourth during the 
ten years preceding the time of their inquiry. 

Earl Fitzwilliam, whose practical acquaintance with the 
subject of agriculture few persons will question, has ex¬ 
pressed unequivocally his belief that the land has of late 
years been made, by means of better farming, to yield an 
increased quantity of produce. The following passage, 
in which this opinion is given, occots in his., “ Second 
Address to the Landowners of England on the Corn- 
Laws,” published in April, 1835:—“ It is somewhere 
about twenty years since we began to hear prophetic 

p 3 
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annunciations of this approaching ahandonraettt of the 
soil. That, in the years which intervened betwecni 1810 
and the peace, wheafwas extracted by a sort of hot bed 
cultivation from soils whose natural sterility has, under 
the diminished pressure of necessity, and the influence 
of more genial seasons, rescued them from the plough, 
I entertain not a doubt; but I must confess that I have 
watched in vain for an^ extensive fulfilment of the pro¬ 
phecy. On the contrary, 1 am satisfied that the breadth 
of land under the plough (taking that as the criterion, 
though it is none, and I only take it in deference to 
those with whom I am arguing) is greater than jt was 
in 1814, and that the produce of equal mrfacc.t of 
ploufihed land ha<: increaced in a still greater ratio.’' 

The opinion, however, thus confidently expressed as 
to the increased productiveness of the soil of late years, 
has been very decidedly contradicted by various agricul¬ 
turists who were examined before a committee of the 
House of Commons in 1803. On that occasion some of 
the witnesses stated, that owing to a deficient application 
of capital to the laud, its annual produce has fallen off 
in quantity from one-sixth to onc-fourth—one gentle¬ 
man, indeed, said as much as one-third—conlparcd with 
former periods. It would have been difficult, under any 
circumstances, to believe fhat such a state of things 
could possibly be found existing, to any extent, in con¬ 
nexion with the facts of an ojipositc character which 
have been brought forward in these pages; but a slight 
examination of the evidence given before the committee 
is sufficient to explain the apparent inconsistency. It 
will be evident from that examination, that in every case 
where diminished production is asserted, the witnesses 
have spoken of the same description of soil—“ cold clay 
lands;” and it is rather illogically argued, that because 
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these lands have from time immemorial been employed 
for the production of wheat, therefore a diminution of 
]iro(lucc from them necessarily establishes the fact that 
the rate of production generally is diminished. In answer 
to this assertion it may he observed, that during the last 
half century a great revolution has* taken place in the 
management of land, and that by jiropcr attention to the 
rotation of cro])s, and by the application of capital to 
other descriptions of soil, those soils have been brought 
to a state which enables the farmer to draw from them 
a licttcr return than would follow the application of 
the same amount of labour to the old wheat lands. 
If reference is made to the evidence given before the 
Committee of the House of Commons, to which the 
numerous petitions complaining of agricultural distress 
were referred in ]f21, it will he seen that at that 
time almost tlie cnly grain prodiiccd in the fens of 
Cambridgeshire consiste’d of oats. Since then, by 
draining and manuring, the‘capability of the soil has 
been so changed that these fens now produce some 
of the finest wheat that is grown in England; and 
this more costly grain now constitutes the main de¬ 
pendence of the farmers in a district where, fourteen 
years ago, its production was scarcely attempted. It 
was pretty generally understood at the time that the 
appointment of the Committee of 1833 was a conces¬ 
sion made to those members of the House of Commons 
who fancied themselves interested in the continuance 
of the present system of corn-laws, and accordingly the 
whole tendency of the evidence given appears to be to 
make out the existence of distress among agriculturists, 
the amount of which would be aggravated by any altera¬ 
tion of the law. Under these circumstances, every kind 
of testimony which would bring to light a state of things 
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adverse to the continuance of protection against foreign 
importation, was, if not purposely kept back, certainly 
allowed to appear witji reluctance; and yet a body of 
evidence which proves, from facts which cannot be con¬ 
troverted, that all is not barrenness and desolation in our 
fields, is to be found in almost every page of that volu¬ 
minous Report. Everywhere, the condition of agricul¬ 
tural labourers is stated to be visibly amended; and 
towns in agricultural districts, which are dejicndeiit 
upon the farming interest, have uniformly improved in 
extent, and in every other circumstance which indicates 
prosperity. Nor has the situation of the landowner 
been less materially imjiroved, so far at least as his con¬ 
dition depends upon the rent which he receives for his 
land. With scarcely any exception, the revenue drawn 
in the form of rent, from the ow nership of the soil, has 
been at least doubled in every part of Great Britain 
sin^e 1790. This is not a raivlom assertion, but, as re¬ 
gards many counties of Jliigland, can be proved by the 
testimony of living witnesses, while in Scotland the fact 
is notorious to the whole population. In the county of 
Essex, farms could be pointed out which were let just 
before the war of the French Revolution at less than lOi. 
per acre, and which rose rapidly during the progress of 
that contest, until, in 1812,»the rent paid for them was 
from 45.t. to 50s. per acre. This advance has not, it is 
true, been maintained since the return of peace: in 
1818 the rent was reduced to 35s., and at the present 
time is only 20^. per acre, which, however, is still more 
than double that which was paid in 1790. In Berkshire 
and Wilt^ire there are farms which in 1790 were let at 
14s. per acre, and which in 1810 produced to the land¬ 
lord a rent of 10s., being a five-fold advance. Those 
farms were let in 1820 at 50^., and at this time pay 30^. 
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per acre, being 114 per cent, advance upon the rent 
paid ift 1790. In Staffordshire there are several farms 
on one estate which were let in 1790 at 8.v. per acre, 
and which having in the dearest time advanced to 35^., 
liave since been lowered to 20?., an, advance, after all, 
of 150 per cent, within the half century. The rents 
here mentioned as being those for which the farms arc 
now let, arc not nominal rates from which abatements 
are periodically made by the landlord, but are regularly 
paid, notwithstanding the depressed prices at which some 
kinds of agricultural produce have of late been sold. 

In Norfolk, Suffolk, and Warwickshire, the same, or 
nearly the same, rise has been experienced; and it is 
more than probable that it has been general throughout 
the kingdom. During the same period the prices of 
most of the articles which constitute the landlord’s ex¬ 
penditure have fallen materially; and if his condition 
be not improved in a corresponding degree, that circum¬ 
stance must arise from improv'idence or miscalculation, 
or habits of expensive living beyond what w'ould be 
warranted by the doubling of income which he has 
experienced and is still enjoying. 

The opinion that has been stated in regard to the 
altered system of farming, jjnd which has .caused light 
soils to be applied to uses for which, in former times, the 
heavy lands alone were considered fit, is corroborated by 
a communication made to the Poor-Law Commissioners 
from Worcestershire, and inserted in the Appendix 
(C. p. 419) to their Report;—“ Looking to the rent- 
rolls (land-tax and other documents) of former times, 
it will be found, that whilst stiff (wheat and bean) land 
has stood still, or is rather deteriorated in value, the 
light, or what is called poor land, from an improved sys¬ 
tem of cropping, has risen most considerably. I should 
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•ay, proportionally, that where stifl’ land yields a rent of 
22s. to 254'. an acre, the light land will bring from 304. 
to 35?.; and what makes the latter more sought after 
now-a-days is, that it requires fewer horses, and those of 
inferior strength, less niamial labour to keep it clean, 
and the farmers can ‘ get upon it ’ in all weathers, and 
thereby secure more regular cro])s.” 

Among the agents employed for the improvement of 
agiiculture we have now to mention the steam-engine. 
The fens in Cambridgeshire, Lincolnshire, and other 
eastern counties in which the low lands know n as the 
Bedford Level occur, were formerly very imperfectly 
relieved from their surplus water by means of windmills, 
and to a considerable extent they are so still. 'Where 
this is the case, the farmer has sometimes to witness the 
frustration of all his hopes for the year, almost at the 
very period of their expected accomplishment It fre¬ 
quently happens, that when rain falls in large quantities 
near the time of harvesi, there is not a breath of wind 
to move the sails of his pniV, and the field in which the 
yellow grain was waving is speedily converted into a 
lake. Some of the land thus circumstanced is among 
the most fertile in the kingdom, consisting of a bed of 
decomposed vegetable rnaljjer thirty feet in depth, and 
yielding crops of from four to five quarters of wheat 
per acre. By the substitution of steam-power for the 
uncertain agency of wind, the crop is now secured from 
the disaster we have mentioned. The expenditure of a 
few bushels of coals places it at all times in the farmer’s 
power to drain his fields of all superfluous moisture, at 
a comparatively inconsiderable cost. It has been found 
that an engine of the power of ten horses is sufficient 
for draining 1000 acres of land, and that on the average 
of years this work may be performed by setting the 
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engine in motion for periods amounting, in the aggre¬ 
gate, Jo 20 days of hours each, or 240 hours in all. 
Several engines have been erected for this purpose 
within tlie last three or four years, some of them having 
the power of 60 or 70 horses; .each of these large en¬ 
gines is employed in draining from»6000 to 7000 acres 
of land. The cost of the first establishment of these 
engines is stated to be \l. per acre, and the expense of 
keeping them at work 2.v. 6f/. per acre. This plan is 
found to bring with it the further advantage, that, in the 
event of long-continued drought, the farmer can without 
a])prehension admit the water required for his cattle and 
for the purpose of irrigation, secure in the means he 
])osse,sses of regulating the degree of moisture if the 
drought, as is frequently the case, should be follow'ed by 
an excess of rain. 

The assertion made by many persons who were ex¬ 
amined before the Committee in 1833, that the capital 
engaged in agricultural pursuits has of late years been 
much diminished through the losses of farmers, and that 
its amount is now inadequaic to the proper development 
of the powers of production, may well be questioned in 
the circumstances of abundance which have now for 
some years removed all necessity for importing foreign 
grain to supply the demands of our constantly increasing 
and fully employed population. There is a passage in 
the Report made by Mr. Day, of Maresfield in Sussex, 
to the Poor-Law Commissioners, in which this subject 
is combated so successfully that we cannot perhaps do 
better than quote his own words :— 

“ That more capital, to any ektent, could he ^mjitahh/ 
employed in agriculture, under existing circumstances, 
appears to me very questionable. Were it so, how hap¬ 
pens it that of so much unemployed capital as exists at 
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present, hardly an^ part of it should be diverted into this 
chaunel ? or why do those farmefs and ycoaien who are 
known to have proportionally more, capital than the ordi¬ 
nary tenants, or at any rate, in the latter case, more 
credit, and consequently^tjac power of borrowing, in the 
mass farm so lit,tie better than their neighbours ? 
Besides, too, if more capital were employed (jcncrally, 
it must create more produce. Would not this have the 
same eflect upon, the market as an abundant harvest ? 
And should we not have a continual succession of years 
and prices similar to those of 1820, 1821, 1822, &c, 
until, from the great loss occurring, the extra capital 
were again withdrawn, and a surplus population again 
weighing us down More capital may be cnqjloyed with 
advantage on any given farm, because the additional 
produce raised by it is too small to affect the market; it 
is otherwise were this to take place over the whole king¬ 
dom ; and could we suppose 10 per cent, additional 
capital employed on the land, it is more than probable 
that it would have the effect not only of yielding no 
profit on itself, but of abs.rlutely low'eriug that whicli 
now exists on the present capital. The fallacy lies, as 
is too generally the case, in, arguing from particulars to 
generals.” 

It is the fashion among those persons, in and out of 
Parliament, who complain of the distressed state of the 
agricultural interest, to inveigh against the measure 
adopted in 1819 for restoring the metallic currency, as 
one which has brought ruin and desolation among the 
farmers. Tliat measure, in conjunction with the law of 
1826, which prohibitedjHhe issue of notes for less sums 
than 5/., is said to have deprived the occupiers of land 
of the resource they previously had in the country 
banker, who was always willing to accommodate them 
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■with the loan of his notes. Let us' suppose that those 
who tjius complain should succeed in their endeavours 
to procure the repeal or niodificatjpn of these alleged in¬ 
jurious laws—what would be the best result they could 
anticipate ? They would certtiinly not be forced to bring 
their produce so early to market, •and, by keeping it 
back, might for a tinje raise the price and check con¬ 
sumption. Let us imagine that, this effect is produced 
to the extent of one-tenth of'their* crops. In the next 
year this operation would be repeated, and the surplus 
on hand would amount to one-fifth, and even more, be¬ 
cause, by the application of the banker’s capital, larger 
harvests would be obtained. It is but little likely that 
with so large a surplus produce on hand, prices could be 
so long maintained above their natural level, hut let us 
suppose that all the farmers in the kingdom should act 
upon this system for ten years, in what respect would 
their situation be benefited at the end of that time ? 
They would have in their rick-yards produce equal to at 
least one year’s consumption beyond the ordinary stock, 
and this surplus would be actually and purely surplus, 
and altogether unsaleable, except at prices which would 
create markets for it in other countries. 

The result here supposed appears to be that which 
would necessarily follo^' from placing fictitious capital in 
the farmers’ hands, if such a measure could be adopted 
without at the same time influencing prices generally 
throughout the country. But it is idle to suppose that 
the effect of making any great addition to the currency 
would be limited to agricultural produce. Theory and 
•experience unite in showing that a general ris^ of prices 
must unavoidably follow any such addition. Under 
these circumstances, the only person to be benefited is 
the man yrho has pecuniary obligations to discharge, the 
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aibount of his gain being the unerring measure of his 
creditor’s loss. This effect, besides, can have no .opera¬ 
tion except upon engagements contracted before the en¬ 
largement of the circulation; all future operations would 
be governed by the new State of things, and thus, for 
the sake of procuiing a little temporary relief for a 
limited clasl^of persons, certain injustice is to be com¬ 
mitted u]^ (|Eher8, our foreign commerce is to be sub¬ 
jected to hazardoul* wperiments, the employments of 
our artisans are to be circurhshribed, and the whole 
frame of society disarranged. 

It is not possible to state the amount of land which 
has been brought into cultivation under the inclosure 
acts of which mention has been made. In a Report 
drawn up by a Committee of the House of Commons, 
which sat in 1797 to inquire into the state of the waste 
lands, an estimate is given of the number of acres which 
had been comprised in the ificlosure bills carried into 
execution between ITlOj when the first inclosure bill 
was passed in England, and the time of the inquiry. 
If the estimate of thif,Committee be taken as t^e basis 
of a further calculation, it M'ill be. found that the whole 
number of acres broiight into cultivation from the be¬ 
ginning of the reign of George III. to the end of the 
year 1834 has been 6,840,540, ■\»z.;— 


From 1760 to 176!) 



Acres. 

. 704,5.50 

ft 

1769 to 1779 



. 1,207,800 

it 

1780 to 1789 



. 450,180 

ft 

1790 to 1799 



858,270 

»> 

1800 to 1809 . 



. 1,550,010 

• 

>• 

1810 to 1819 



. 1,560,990 

It 

1820 to 1829 



. 375,150 

ft 

18.10 to 1834 



. 133,590 


6,840,540 
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The proportion brought into use since the commente- 
ment'of the present century has, according to this esti¬ 
mate, been about tliree millions/and a half of acres, 
fully six-sevenths of which were so appropriated in the 
first twenty years. It may serve to illustrate the posi¬ 
tion that has been advanced concerning the improved 
methods of cultivation pursued during thf last fifteen 
years, if the proportionally depretising qu^nti^^g of land 
brought into use the tlyefe decennary periods 

from 1801 to 1831, and" subsequently, are exhibited in 
contrast with the increase of the population during the 
same period in the United Kingdom :— 



Inclomre 

Incieatie of 


Hills. Acres. 

ru}mlution. 

1801 to 1810,inclusive 

, 90G l,Gr)7,980 . , 

. . 2,209,618 

1811 to 1820 „ 

771 1,410,930 . . 

. . 2,645,738 

1821 to 1830 „ 

186 340,380 . . 

. . 3,113,261 

1831 to 1835 „ 

56 102,480 (estimateU) 1,458,403 


Some further light wil! be thrown upon this subject 
by the insertion of a statemert, distinguishing the quan¬ 
tities of land which were in a stale of cultivation from 
those pf land uncultivated but improvable, and from 
unprofitable wastes in the sevetal counties of each 
division of the kingdom, as computed in the beginning 
of 1827. This statement, which was drawn up by 
Mr. William Coulingj a civil engineer and surveyor, 
was delivered in by him when examined before the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons, which was 
appointed in that year to inquire into the subject of 
emigration from the United Kingdom. It does not 
pretend to absolute accuracy; but considerable know¬ 
ledge and industry having been employed impreparing 
it, the statement may be received as a near approxi¬ 
mation to the truth, and as the best evidence that can be 
adduced on the subject. In support of his statement, 

Q 2 
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Mr. Couling told the Committee that his calculations 
were for the most part the result of personal inspection, 
he having carefully examined the greater part pf 106 
counties, and partially travelled over the remaining 
11, the aggregate length of his journeys, for the pur¬ 
pose, having exceeded .50,000 miles. Mr. Couling fur¬ 
ther assured the Committee that where he had not en- 
joyed the means of malting personal inspection, he had 
consulted and availed himself of the very best authorities 
for completing his estimates. 
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A General Statement of the Territorial Surface of Great 
Britain, Ireland, and the adjace^it Islands; exhibiting 
the Quantity of Statute Acres of Cultivated Lands, of 
the Wastes capable of being brought into a state of 
cultivation, and of all other kind* of surface unlit for 
the production of Grain, Vegetables, Hay, or Grasses. 
May, 1827. 

England. 


COUNTIES. 

Cultivated. 

Uncultivatetl. 

Unpiofitable. 

Summary. 

Bedford .... 

248,000 

31,000 

17.320 

290.320 

Berks...... 

.380,000 

75,000 

28,840 

48,1,840 

Buckiug-hain 

440,000 

5,000 

28,000 

47.3,000 

('arnbntlge . 

500,000 

17,000 

.32,120 

549.1-20 

Cheshire ... 

594,000 

40,000 

39,280 

07.3,-280 

Cornwall.. . 

550,000 

190,000 

109.280 

849,280 

Cumberland 

670,000 

150,000 

125,920 

945.920 

Derby. 

500,000 

100.000 

56,640 

0)0,040 

Devon . 

1,200,000 

300,000 

150,500 

1,050,500 

Dorset. 

573,000 

25 000 

45,200 

043,-200 

Durham.... 

500,000 

100,000 

79,040 

079,040 

Kssex...... 

900,000 

10,000 

70.480 

980,480 

Gloucester .. 

750,000 

6.000 

47,840 

803,840 

Hants. 

900,000 

80,000 

61.920 

1,041,920 

Hereford .. . 

495,000 

24,000 

.31,400 

550,400 

Hertford ... 

310,000 

8,000 

19,920 

337,920 

Huntingdon. 

220,000 

.3,000 

13,800 

230,800 

Kent .:.... 

900,000 

20,000 

63.680 

983,080 

Lancashire . 

850,000 

200,000 

121,840 

1,171,840 

Leicester .. . 

480,000 

5,000 

29,560 

514,.560 

Lincoln .... 

1,46),000 

180,000 

113.720 

1,7.58,720 

Middlesex ., 

155,000 

17,000 

8,480 

180,480 

Monmouth . 

270,000 

.30,000 

18,720 

318,720 

Norfolk .... 

1,180,000 

78,000 

80,880 

1,338,880 

Northamidon 

555,000 

50,000 

45,880 

650,880 

Norihumb... 

900,000 

160,000 

137,440 

1,197,440 

Nottingham. 

470,000 

28,000 

.37,680 

535,680 

Carried forw. 

16,955,000 

1,932,000 

1,616,040 

20,503,040 


Q 3 
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ENGLA^D.—Continued. 


Summary. 


Broujrht rorw.ll6,9:>5*,000 1,93‘2,000| 1,C16,040|20/)03,040 


Somerset 
StdfFurd. 


SUi»iiCX. 

Warwick.. . 
Westmoreland 


n orcestcr .. 
Yorkshire .. 


403,0001 
89, 
790, 
900, 
560, 

820, 

400, 
025,000 
510,000 
180, 

500, 

400, 
2,500,000 


50, 

1 , 

20 , 

88 , 

85, 
88.000 
50,000 
170, 

30, 
110,000 
200,000 
30.0001 
600,000 



1,050,880 

7.31,720 


466,560 


715,040 3,815,010 


25,632,000 3,151,000 3,256,400 32,342,400 


AVaies. 


COUNTIES. Cuitivated. UncuUivuted.lUnprofitable. Summary. 


Anf’li'se.a .. 
Brcckiioclc. 
Cunhgau.. 
Carm.ulhen 
Carnarvon . 
Denbigh... 

Flint. 

Gl.iinorgan 
Merionuth . 
Monteomi^ry 
Pombroko . 
Radnor..., 



10,000 

80,000 

80,000 

60,000 

60,000 

20,000 

10,000 

60,000 

20,000 

100,000 

20,000 

10,000 


102,560 

107.000 

221.360 


141,880 


196,960 

70.400 


173,440 

482.560 


3,117,000 
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British Islands. 



Cultivated. 

Unculdf. 

vnted. 

Uiiprofit- 

uide. 

Summary. 


fliSjOftO 

23,000 

. 22,800 

140,800 

Scitly, Jersey, t 


Giieinsfy, Al- L 
derney,Siirk,&C.J 

C8,(i90 

31,000 

112,boo 

30,669 

130,359 

Orkneys & Shetland 

2-20,000 

516,000 

848,000 


383,690 

166,000 

56S),d69 

1,119,159 


Recaritulation. 



Cultivated. Uncultivated. 

Unprofitable 

Snramury. 

Kn^laad ... 

Wales. 

Scutland .. * 
Ireland .... 
Brit. Islands 

■25,632,000j 3,451,000 
3,117,000! 530,000 

5,205,000; 5,950,000 
12,:25,2S0 4,900,000 
383,690' 106,000 

3,250,400 

1,105,000 

8,523,030 

2,410,064 

569,409 

32.342,400 

4,752,000 

19,738,030 

19,441,014 

1,119,159 


46,522,97oj]5,000,000|15,871,463 

77,394,433 


England .. 

Wales. 

Scotland .. 
Ireland.... 
}3rit.l8lands 

Arable 

and 

Gardens. 

Meadows, 

Pastures, 

and 

Muisbes. 

Wastes 
capable of 
Improve¬ 
ment. 

Annual 
Value of 
Wastes in 
their pre¬ 
sent state. 

Incapable 

of 

Improve¬ 

ment. 

Summary. 

Statute 

Acres. 

]0,t!52,800 

890,570 

2,493,950 

5.a89.040 

109,630 

Statute 
Acres. 
15,.*{79,200 
2,220,430 
2.771,050 
6,730,240 
274,01.0 

Statute 
Acres. 
3,454,000 
SdO.UOO 
5,950,000 
4.900,000 
166,000 

Sterling 

Pounds. 

1,700,000 

200,000 

1,6SO,000 

1,395,000 

25,000 

Statute 

Acres. 

3,256.400 

1,105,000 

8.523,930 

2.416,664 

569,469 

Statute 

Acre.. 

32.342,400 

4,752,000 

19,738,930 

19,441,944 

1,119,159 

19,135,990 

27,386,980 

15,000,000' 5,000,000 

15,871,463 

;7.394,433 


It appears from this statement, that up to the begin¬ 
ning of 1827, the number of statute acres in cultivation 
in the United Kingdom, including unde*#that description 
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meadows and pastures, amounted to 46,139,280, being 
as near, as pos6il)le two acres for each inhahitailt, the 
aggregate jwpulation \at the end of 1820 having been 
23,061,414 souls. The land included in the inclosuve 
bills passed since that year, estimated by the rule before 
'described, his amounted to no more than 247,050 statute 
acres, while the numbers added to the population have 
been *2,703,707 souls, thus affording not one-tenth part 
of an acre per head for each additional inhabitant. This 
must be considered a further proof of the generally in¬ 
creased productivenc* of the soil during the last few years. 

The land in cultivation at the beginning of the cen¬ 
tury, computed from Mr. Couling’s statement, in con¬ 
nexion with the number of inclosure bills, was 42,881,880 
statute acres, and the population having at that time 
teen 16,338,102, the proportion of cultivated land was 
231 statute acres for each 100 inhabitants. The addi¬ 
tions since made to the cultivated land* and to the popu¬ 
lation have been 3,.504,450 acres and 9,427,020 inhabit¬ 
ants ; so that for every lOp individuals added to the 
population only 37 acres have been brought into cultiva¬ 
tion, being not quite a rood and a half for each person. 

4 f the whole breadth of land now in cultivation were 
ivided equally among the population, exactly one acre 
and four-fifths would fall to the lot of each. It thus 
appears that 10,000 acres of arable and pasture land, 
which, as cultivated in 1801, supported 4,327 inha¬ 
bitants, do, at the present iay, owing to the improve¬ 
ments brought about in the art of agriculture, support 
5,S55 inhabitants. 

If the Mi vision of the cultivated land into arable and 


This calculation proceed! upon the supposition that not any 
or the [and inclosed was previously cultivated j which, hoireviar, 
■is fat from 'havin){j|)«en the case. 
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pasture, made by Mr. Coaling, be correct, the number 
of staJute acres at present under cultivation by the spade 
and plough in the United Kingdom, is 19,237,607, or 
about Iwo-fifths of the whole cultivated land of the 
country. Supposing th^ same proportion to be pre¬ 
served, if the whole of the improvabfe land'now unculti-' 
rated were brought to its full use, an addition would be 
made to the arable and garden' land of 6,000,000 of 
acres; and if the scale of productiveness were continued 
at its present amount, tins quantity would furnish food 
for 8,332,750 people—a number *vhich, at its present 
rate of progression, will have been added to our jiopula- 
tion by the year 1855, being 19 years from the present 
time. It is certain, however, that the land whicfc has 
hitherto lain neglected is not of the average fertility, 
and, in the case assumed, of no further improvements, 
being brought about in the processes of agriculture, the 
limit of production would *be overtaken by the popula¬ 
tion at an earlier period than rfiat now mentioned. This,' 
however, is a state of things by no means likely to 
arrive. On the contrary, there is every reason to hope 
and to expect that the improvements which of late years 
have been be^n in the processes of husbandry, are ver^ 
far from having reached their utmost limit. Even in 
England, where the advances hitherto made have been 
so great as to place our farmers before those of many 
other countries, much may yet be done by introducing the 
profitable practices of som* districts into the remaining 
parts of the kingdom, and by the consolidation of small 
holdings into farms of greater size, in the hands of nten 
possessed of both capital and intelligence, as v^ell as by 
the probable discovery of still superior methads of cul¬ 
ture, through the labours of experimentalists and the 
researches of men of science. It has been recently 
aflSrmed, tliat in Wales the country does not Jitoduce'*' 
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half of what it is capable of producing; and tAat if all 
England were as well cultivated as Northumherlaiid and 
Lincoln, it would pro<^uce more than double the quantity 
that is now obtained. We Itave seen thaf out of 236,343 
males, 20 years of age, who were occupiers of land in 
England in 1831,'the large proportion of 94,883 em¬ 
ployed no labourers, while the remaining number of occu¬ 
piers (141,460) employed among them only '744,40'7, 
being in the proportion of S,} labourers to each farmer. 
This shows that a considerable number of their holdings 
must have been of »mall extent, and that consequently 
the amount of capital and knowledge requisite for the 
full development of the powers of the soil was not 
applied to it. The proportion of labourers required for 
the efficient cultivation of a given eijlcnt of land must 
6f course vary with local circumstances, such as the 
nature of the soil and the uses to which it is applied. 
It has been stated by a good practical authority, that 
“ three labourers to 100, acres are a full complement,” 
but that many persons whose means are circumscribed 
do not employ more than two labourers for tilling that 
ejitent of land. 

In Scotland, where, within the experience of the pre- 
'Bent generation, the most marked improvement has been 
effected in agriculture, the evil just pointed out still 
exists in a much greater degree than in England. In 
1831, of 79,853 males, 20 years of age, occupiers of the 
soil, 53,966, being more than two-thirds of the number, 
did not employ labourers, while the 25,687 who did 
not depend wholly upon the labour of their own hands 
for tilling the land, gave employment to no more 
than 87,292 labourers, being only 3f labourers to 
each holding. In Ireland, the system of parcelling out 
the land to numerous cottiers, whose scanty means do 
not enable them to grow more than suffices for their 
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own consumption, while the stipulated rent is frequently 
paid hy labour and not in money, prevails to an extent 
which renders it one of the m^st fruitful sources of 
misery to that'eountry. Out of 108,608 males, 20 years 
old, occupying land in Ireland in 1831, more than three- 
fourths (87,819) came under the ciass just described. 
On the other hand, those few farmere who employ the 
labour of others do so to a greater extent, on the ave¬ 
rage, than English farmers, the proportion being 7*- 
labourers to each farmer. 

The distinction drawn in 1831 between the occupiers 
of land who do and those who do not employ labourers 
was not made at either previous census, so that we have 
no means of judging by such an indication of the pro¬ 
gress of agricultural improvement; but it is well known 
that the tendency of late years—at least in England arid 
Scotland—has been to enlarge the size of farms, and to 
place them under the chaf’ge of men possessed of capital, 
who have enjoyed a degree oaf instruction beyond that 
which fell to the lot of farmers in those days, the de¬ 
parture of which is so ignorantly deplored by the poet, 

“ When every rood of ground maintain’d its man.” 

By the employment of means such as have here been 
indicated, there can be no doubt that for a much longer 
period than twenty years, the soil of these islands will 
continue to yield the largest proportion of the food of 
the inhabitants; and when at length the increase of 
population shall have passed the utmost limit of pro¬ 
duction, there can be no reason to doubt that we shall 
still obtain, in full sufficiency, the food that we shall re¬ 
quire. The limited extent of cultivable land necessarily 
limits also the number of labourers employed upon it; 
the additional hands will consequently have to betake 
themselvCs to the manufacture of articles desired in other 

R 
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countries, •where a different order of things ■will exist, 
and those liands, if there wer? no obstacle to the admis¬ 
sion of foreign grain, tvould be as effectui|lly engaged in 
pioducing food, when employed in the cntton-mills of 
Lancashire, and thg iron-mines of Yorkshire and Staf¬ 
fordshire, ns if their industry were applied directly to 
the cultivation of the soil. 

4/ 

Whether, under such circumstances, it would be con¬ 
sidered ])ropcr, or indeed nossible, by the legislature to 
continue to afford what is called protection to the native 
agriculturist, at the expense of the rest of the com¬ 
munity, or what the amount of that protection, if any, 
should be, are questions, the discusbion of which does not 
fall within the intention of this work. , 

. It has been seen that the meadows and pastures of 
the United Kingdom amount to 27,000,000 of acres, or 
about three-fifths of the lanjl hitherto brought under 
cultivation. The whole of this meadow and pasture 
land, with the exception'of that part required for the 
production of fodder and pssturage for horses used for 
pleasure or for trading purposes, is used equally with 
arable land for the production of human food. 

A very general opinion now prevails, that by means 
of the extension of rail-roads throughout the country, a 
large proportion of the pasture land here spoken of, as 
well as that important portion of the arable land which 
at present is employed in raising grain for horses, will 
be rendered more directly available than at present for 
the service of man. It is said that the successful esta¬ 
blishment of the rail-road between Liverpool and Man¬ 
chester, a distance of little more than 30 miles, has had 
the effect of dismissing from employment 1000 horses. 
The great extent and peculiar nature of the trafiSc be¬ 
tween the two towns here mentioned will not justify the 
expectation of a similar saving through the establish- 
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ment, in other quarters, of rail-roads of the like extent; 
but tfie saving from this source would certainly be pro¬ 
ductive of some effect, in placing^ at a somewhat greater 
distance, than would otherwise be the cijse, the time 
when the United Kingdom will cease to produce the 
principal part of the food of its inh’abitants. It is not 
necessary for us, in order to convince' ourselves of this, 
to adopt any of the extravagant Calculations which have 
bcen otfered upon the subject. The tendency towards 
exaggeration in the estimate of prospective advantage 
is at all times great, and it appears to amount almost to 
a'moral necessity that projectors should deceive them¬ 
selves upon such points. Against the effects of such 
exaggerations proceeding from persons of that class, the 
public mind is usually pretty well preserved, but the 
mischief becomes of a more serious nature when extra¬ 
vagant estimates arc advanced and su])povted by such a 
body as a Coirrmittce of the House of Commons, the 
members of which are callc*! upon to form a calm and 
reasonable judgment on the testimony brought before 
them by interested or over-sanguine parties, while their 
knowledge of the subjects submitted to their investiga¬ 
tion ought to he such as should at least preserve them 
from the adoption and advocacy of any very glaring 
absurdities. In the Report lately presented by the 
Committee appointed to inquire into the subject of rail¬ 
roads, it is gravely stated that the effect of constructing 
rail-roads between the principal towns of the kingdom 
would be to render unnecessary no fewer than a million 
of horses*. A very slight examination of the documents 
* In some cases where rail-roads have been opened,"it has been 
found that although the use of horses has been discontinued upon 
the direct line, the Increased traffic has made it necessary to em¬ 
ploy, for bringing travellers to the rail-road, as great a number of 
horses as had been displaced. 

R 2 
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bearing upon this question, witliin their reach, would 
have sufficed to pre.serve the Committee from hazarding 
so extravagant an assertion. The extent of turnpike- 
roads in Great Britain, as they existed in 1829, amounted 
to 24,541 miles; and if the whole of those roads were 
converted into rail-roads, and the traffic upon every part 
of them were fully equal to that already mentioned as 
the estimate for the Liverpool and Manchester line, the 
number of horses that would by such means he rendered 
superfluous would amount to only 785,312. It would 
he greatly beyond the mark to estimate the saving 
one-fourth of this number, or less than one-fifth of the 
million stated in the Committee’s Report. But much 
more direct means of testing the accuracy of the Com¬ 
mittee’s estimate were at hand, furnislicd by the de¬ 
tailed returns made from the tax-olfice of the number of 
horses in respect of which assessed duties were charged 
in 1832, and which, including that description of farm 
horses not wholly used in imsbaudry upon which the duty 
is still retained (124,070), amounted to no more than 
502,148. However much the rail-road system may be ex¬ 
tended, it is certain that a very large proportion of these 
animals must still be kept. Nearly all those employed 
for pleasure, and for the internal trade of towns, as well 
as the whole of those used on farms, w'ould be continued. 

There are not any documents from which the number 
of horses kept in this country can be ascertained. The 
elements for such a computation, w'hich never were very 
complete, have of late years been rendered much less so, 
through the repeal of the taxes levied upon horses used 
for various employments. These taxes having existed 
up to 1822, a statement is here given of the number of 
each description of horses charged to the duty in 1821, 
with the numbers for 1833 of horses in respect of which 
the tax is continued:— 
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1821. 

1833. 

Horses used for Riding, 





or drawing Carriages. 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 


)f Persons 

of Hoises 

i)f Persons 

ot Hoises 


Assessed. 

bept. 

Assessed. 

kept. 

Persons keeping 1 , 

117,017 

117,017 

121,767 

121,767 

,, 52 . . 

28,080 

56,172 

£(!1,012 

30,9(.6 

61,932 

,, 3 . . 

11,001 

10,/.OJ 

32,217 

,, 4 . . 

C,14^ 

24,j576 

5,903 

23,8.7-2 

,, 5 . . 

3,419 

17,050 

3,170 

15,850 

,, 6 . . 

2,394 

14,364 

2,038 

12,2J8 

5 , 7 and 8 

2,532 

18,990 

2,269 

17,017 

■ 9 . . 

018 

5,832 

571 

5.130 

,, 10 to 12 

1,035 

17,985 

1,3-22 

14,54-2 

,, 13 to 16 

541 

7,844 

715 

10,368 

,, 17 . . 

102 

1,731 

85 

1, 145 

,, 18 . . 

54 

972 

90 

1 ,6-20 

,, 19 . . 


1 ,805 

76 

1,44 4 

,, 20&U1). 

1,128 

22,560* 

1,252 

25,040* 

Total number charged 
progressively . . 

Horses lent to hire • 
Race>horses . • • 

Horses not exceeding 

1 

339,913 


344,461 

1,616 
' 579 

11,536 

2,136 

1,007 

24,899 

13 hands high , . 

/ • 


Horses rode by farming 
bailiffs .... 

• 

1,010 


1,341 

Horses rode by butchers 


3,631 

. . 

4,351 

Horses not wholly used 
in husbandry 

}• • 

135,542 

• • 

121,013 



493,827 


499,238 

Horses used in hus* 

1 



bandry, charged at 
various rates of duty. 





according to the rent 
of the farm, &:c., and 
which have been re¬ 
pealed in and since 
1822 ...... 

[>. . 

832,726 






Total number upon 





which duties were 
charged . • 

1 - • 

1,326,553 




* These numbers are computed at no more than 20 horses for each assessment. 
Some small addition should be made to the aggregate numbers on that account. 

R 3 
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It appears from this table, that of the horses liable to 
the duty there are not more than 310,000, out of -which 
the saving contemplated by the Committee can be made. 
But«the returns from the Tax-office do not include 
horses used in posting, in stage-coachesj mail-coaches, 
or hackncy-coaches. The duties paid by the owners of 
these animals are collected by a difl'erent dejiartment of 
the revenue, and tli£ duty ,})eing calculated upon the 
amount of work per§)rmed, no return is made of the 
number of the horses kept by each employer. In 
Middleton’S survey of Middlesex, the number of such 
horses was estimated at 100,000 for the whole of Kng- 
land and Wales; Mr. M‘Culloch states, as the result of 
more recent inquiries, that “ if the number of such 
horses in Great Britain is now estimated at 12.5,000, 
we shall be decidedly beyond the mark.” If to these 
are added the horses now employed in conveying goods 
by waggons from one towv to auofher, it appears hardly 
possible to imagine that the establishment of rail-roads 
to the utmost extent which is practicable will supersede 
the cmploym^rt of 100,000 horses, although the exten¬ 
sion of traffi^o which the alteration of system may 
give rise will very probably cause the employment of 
locomotive power to a greater extent than the animal 
power which it will displace. 



Chapter II. 

MANUFACTURES. 

Woven, &c. Fabrics. 

Manufiicturin*^ skill of England—Its political consequences during 
the last war—Introduction of woollens manufacture—Prohibition 
to export English wool—Kcmt)val of prohibition, and its con¬ 
sequences—Woollen goods exported—Number of Woollen fac- 
toiies—Foreign wool imported—Production of wool in England 
in 1800, 182S, and 1830—Stuff' trade—Cotton manufacture— 
Cotton imported since 1800—Cotton goiuls exported since 1820 
—Decreasing cost (»f yarn—Advantages of pow(*r-looins—Cost 
of weaving—Number of power-looms—Hand-loom weavers— 
Labour employed in spinning and weaving lactoiics—Dimi¬ 
nished proportion required^'to pioduco equal effects—Increased 
proportion of power-weaving—Piogiessive extension of cotton 
factuiies—Power-looms in various manufactures—Cotton-prin¬ 
ting—Effect of removing duty on piinted goods—Hosiery—Bob¬ 
bin-net—Extent and value of cotton manufacture in 1833—Silk 
manufacture—Its progress duiing and sii^ prohibition—Ex¬ 
port of silk goods—Distribution of silk factones, and number of 
I)eisons emplo) ed in ]035—Linen manufacture—Quantities 
exported—Flax-spinning—i^rices of yarn and canvass at dif¬ 
ferent periods—Wages—Improvements in spinning—Importa¬ 
tions of flax—Distribution of flax factories, and number of 
persons employed in 1835. 

England has long stood pre-eminent for the skill of its 
inhabitants in manufactures of various kinds. But for 
that skill, and the extraordinary degree of devclopement 
which it has experienced during the past half century, 
it is not possible to conceive that this country could 
have made the financial efforts which enabled us to 
carry on the long, and, beyond all precedent, the ex- 
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pensive war of tlie Freiicli Revolution. It has been a 
common assertion with a very powerful class in the 
community, that the’eitraordinary efforts here alluded 
to were principally, if not entirely, made at the expanse 
of the proprietors of the sod. This position can only 
be rendered tenable by showing that the condition of 
those projirietors during the war was one of privation 
and sacrifice, whereas it is notorious that the direct 
contrary of such a state of'things was experienced; 
that through the enhtlnced prices of all kinds of agri¬ 
cultural produce, rents were more than doubled; 
that the landlords were thence enabled to assume a 
scale of expensive living, to continue which, after the 
return of a more natural order of things, they have had 
recourse to restrictions upon the importation of food, 
which have been felt as an injury by all other classes, 
although they may not have been equally successful in 
perpetuating high rents and prices. 

It is to the sjiinning-jcnuy and the steam-engine that 
we must look as the true moving powers of our fleets 
and armies, an4 as the chief support also of a long- 
continued agrifetiltural prosperity. Tlie views developed 
in the preceding pages go far to show that it is owing 
to the effects of these ])Ow«rfid agents in providing 
employment for a large proportion of our rapidly in¬ 
creasing population, that the system under wliich the 
introduction of human food into this country is re¬ 
gulated or restricted, is capable of producing, in any 
degree, that higher scale of prices, as compared with 
other courtries, which the agriculturists of Great Britain 
receive for their prot^ce. Restore to their former pro¬ 
portions the numbers of the people who live by agricul¬ 
tural employments, and of those who live by manufac¬ 
turing industry, while at the same time you retain the 
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increased productiveness of the soil, and it would not be 
long before tlie prices of farming produce would fall at 
least to the level of the prices of surrounding countries. 
So long as the disproportion of the two classes is main¬ 
tained at its present rate, it is probable that England 
will continue a non-exporting country in regard to pro¬ 
visions, and that the prices of food, if even the utmost 
freedom of importation were allowed, will always be 
greater here than in neighbouring kingdems, by all the 
cost of transport, enhanced by the ordinary profits of 
♦'■ade. 

The manufacture of woollen goods is said to have 
been introduced into this country by the Romans; but 
the tradition is not confirmed by any certain records. 
There is no doubt that broad-cloths were made in Eng¬ 
land as early as the close of the twelfth or bcgirming of 
the thirteenth century; hut the Flemings were at that 
time far more advanced in the art than our country¬ 
men, and a considerable part^of the cloths then, and for 
a long time afterwards, worn in this country, were made 
in Flanders, from wool the produce of English flocks. 

From a very early period the woollen manufacture 
has been an object of the especial protection of the 
English government. Orjginally, indeed, the freest ex¬ 
portation of British wool was allowed; but in 1660 it 
was strictly prohibited, and this law remained in force 
until 1825. The prohibition W'as grounded upon the 
belief that the long-staple or cornbing-wool of England is 
superior for some manufacturing purposes to that of any 
other countiy, and that by keeping the raw material at 
home we should secure to ourselves the exclusive manu¬ 
facture of certain fabrics. The mfstakeu policy of this 
selfish system has been rendered fully apparent since its 
abandonment. No sooner were the French manufac- 
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turers able to procure the combing-wool of England 
than they set their ingennity at work to profit fully from 
the concession, and produced new stubs from English 
wool superior to any that we had ever produced in this 
country. Thus stimulated, our manufacturers also ap¬ 
plied themselves to the discovery of superior processes, 
and in the course of a very few years have produced 
merinos and other stuffs in every respect equal to the 
fabrics of Frapee. By this means our stuff manufacture 
has received an important impetus. In the five years 
from 1820 to 1824, while the jirohibition to export 
English wool was in force, the average annual "Bilip- 
mciits of that description of woollen goods amounted to 
1,004,441 pieces. In the five years following, during 
which the removal of the restriction occurred, the ave¬ 
rage annual export of such goods amounted to 1,228,239 
pieces; and in the next quinquennial period, from 1830 
to 1834, the average rose to 1,505,993 pieces : thus fur¬ 
nishing a satisfactory answer to those persons who pre¬ 
dicted, as the necessary consequence of a departure from 
a restrictive policy, the absolute ruin of that branch of 
our export trade. In 1337, with the intention of in¬ 
suring to the manufacturers the full advantage of the 
home market, an act was passed forbidding any one 
to wear cloths of foreign bianufacture; but this law, 
which was never very strictly enforced, was soon after 
repealed. 

The value of woollen goods exported from England 
in 1700 was about 3,000,000/. At the beginning of 
the present century, notwithstanding the great extent 
to which articles made of cotton had in the intermediate 
time been substituted for woollen clothing, the value of 
our exports of woollen goods amounted to about double 
that sum. We have not any record of the quantity of 
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goods exported at these periods, but as the price of wool 
at the end of the last century was more than double 
what it had been at the beginning, it is probalde that 
the number of yards and pieces sent away was not much, 
if at all, greater at the later than it had been at the 
earlier period. It will be seen from’the following table 
that the value of our exports of woollens has not become 
greater since the beginning of thisTcentury ; but owing to 
the diminished price of wool, and the great economy that 
has been attained in various manufacturing processes, 
the quantities have, on the whole, considerably increased. 
Thelargest export, in point of value, that ever took 
place, occurred in the year 1815, when, owing to the 
interruption of intercourse with the United States of 
America in the two preceding years, the quantities sent 
to that country were unusually great. The number of 
pieces exported to all part,s in that year was 1,482,043, 
the number of yards 12,173,515, and the total value 
9,381,426/., of which 4,378,195/. v.^as sent to the United 
States. 



An Account of the Quantities of British Manufactured Woollen Goods Export^ in each year, from 1815 to 1834. 
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The ibllowing table will show the countries to which 
the exports were made in 1834:— 


An Account of the Quantities of British Manufactured Woollen Goods 
Exported from the United Kingdom^ distinguishing the Countries 
whereto the same were Exported, in the year 1834. 



Cloths of 

4apveJ 



^lutTs, 


1 


Cent- 

Jersey- 

Roizes 


■nQS3DEHi 

COUNTRIES. 

alt Sorts. 

A,. 

Ac. 

meios. 

p-ull 

Sorts. 

Woollen or 

I'Tnnnc'l. 




- 

WorsietJ. 


Rlankctiog. 


Pieces. 

I’ioccs 

iheces. 

Pieces. 

Pieces. 

Yards. 

Ynids. 

Russia t • . 

4,187 


571 

30 

26,498 

12,562 

11,212 

Sweden • . • 

43 

, , 

60 

. 

7.109 

544 

R20 

Norway . . . 

445 

216 

43 

40 

3,466 

4,044 

- 615 

Denmark * . 

39 

22 

10 


071 

2,280 

900 

'Vngsia . . . 

6 


1 

. 

36 

470 

911 

Get 'Xitf. . . 

12,182 

5,511 

8,709 

253 

382,158 

347.646 

7.040 

United Nether-J 

2.804 

15,050 

1,662 

13,186 

118,869 

410,901 

11,325 

France . . . 

342 

160 

100 

. , 

22,173 

31,004 

1,450 

Portugal.Azores.l 
and Madeira ./ 

29,610 

246 

783 

8,713 

34,671 

21,026 

33.391 

Spain and the 1 
Canaries . .i 

1,023 

14 

694 

486 

22,410 

4,912 

3,840 

Gibraltar . . 

2.0981 

78 

275 

112 

1,357 

5,300 

3.010 

Italy .... 

11,895 


930 

52 

107,515 

41,189 

4,092 

Malta.... 

1,685 


• 284 

. 

2,411 

1,574 

1,080 

Ionian Islands . 

129 

12H 

3y 

4 

411 

2,430 

320 

Turkey and Uon-i 
tinental Greece/ 

1.618 

255 

78 

5 

G.808 

19.069 

2,176 

Morea andGreekl 
Islands . ./ 
Isles of Guern-1 

13 

10 

4 

• • 

750 

1,100 

• • 

Bcy, Jersey, \ 
Alderney, and J 
Man . . J 

2.529 

60 

7 

251 

3 , >45 

55.659 

11,207 

East Indies and) 

116.390 

5 

1,473 

77 

77.931 

181,903 

66,660 

New Holland • 

4,787 

5 

326 

94 

5,303 

68,322 

149,238 

Cape of Good) 
Hope . . J 

3.781 

700 

463 

809 

5,796 

43,089 

28,336 

Otlier parts of) 

514 

1 

73 

57 

3,355 

8.489 

9,910 

British N. Ame-l 
rlcan Colonies! 

33,501 

178 

566 

031 

30,854 

343.151 

241,140 

British W. Indies 

10.140 

202 

224 5.73< 

10,195 

50.433 

163,518 

United States of] 

200,004 

25 

3,537j 39 

342.323 

112,061 

1,429,449 

Foreign W.Indies 

12,557 

. 

391 G59 

12.413 

7,894 

212,058 

Brazil.... 

23.862 

. 

620,10,700 

34.756 

8,490 

119,344 

Mexico,^ States] 
of S. America J 

46,000 

2 

2 , 319 ! 1,393 

1 

85,331 

SO.Tii 

24,900 

Total . . 

521,214 

‘22,66i; 

23,89l‘l3,fflg 

1,298,775 

1,821,394 

2 . 537,772 

ToUlinlSSS . 

597.189 ji9.54a 

31,70545,036 

1,690,559 

2 , 055,072 

3,128.106 
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An Account of the Quantity of British Manufactured Woolien Goods 
Hxjiorted, &c.— Cmtimtd. 


COUNTRIES. 

Carjicl- 

ing. 

Woollen# 
niixeii with 
Cotlonr 

ilciory, \i 2 
Slocking#, 
Woollen or 
WorsUA 

Siindric'^, 
cun#i8ting of 
llosiciy not 
oilierwiho 
dokcrilied-' 
R«g», Cover* 
'rupeg, 
and Snuitl 
WuKS. 

Declirred Value of 
British Woollen 
Manulnrtureit 
Exyoited from the 
United Kingdom. 
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J 

jE * 
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Il'iBsia . . . 

9,92^ 

4,HO0 
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( 

274 0 

0 

105,403 0 

0 
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1,^30 
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( 

30 0 

( 

10,284 19 

6 

Niiru’jiy . . . 

322 

8,930 

1,130 

i 

126 3 

( 

13,0S4 4 

0 

Uciiinark . . 

l,W'6 

1,613 

289 

( 

98 9 

1( 

2.434 17 

4 

Prussia . . . 

i2f) 


3 

( 

10 0 

0 


Germany. . . 

41,510 
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5,470 

( 

6.390 5 

( 

565.9o0 15 

0 

United Nether* ^ 

03,296 

185,647 

24.783 

15 

3,932 16 

0 

388,907 17 

6 

Prance . , . 
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55,145 
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0 

192 0 

0 

45,252 15 

0 

PorlugnltAzores, < 
and Madeita . i 

9,142 

84,302 

984 

0 

1,809 2 

6 

270,750 7 

6 

Hpuiii and the ^ 
Canaries . . f 

1 .3(;o 
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81 

0 

jJ53 10 

0 

67.526 U 

0 

G.braltar . . 

3.471 

46.752 

306 

ft 

1^45 0 

0 

24,173 3 

0 
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40,OM 
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{ 
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c 
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0 
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t 
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c 
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u 

Itinian Islands . 
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( 
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0 
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0 
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East Indies andi 
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6 
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7 

885,163 8 

i| 

New Holland , 

7,149 

14,900 
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6 

3,326 8 

0 

€6,262 17 

1 

Cape of (joodi 
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0 

780 5 

0 

39,428 19 

7' 

Other parts of < 

2,G32 

640 

461 

0 

1,212 17 

6 

3 

11 

British N. Ame-l 
rican Colonies/ 

71,622 
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17.880 

10 

12,656 0 

4 

268,354 8 

10 

British W.lndies 

933 

13,064 

1,747 

0 

8.116 18 

6 

102,307 13 

7 

United States ofi 

246,293 

27,425 
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0 

6,303 0 

0 

1,726,934 1 

6 

Foreign W. Indies 

8.683 

450,336 

102,199 

4 

15,903 8 

0 

99.551 8 

0 

Brazil.... 

2.879 

99,949 
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0 

4,041 0 

0 
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0 
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of S. America J 

46,491 
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0 

4,003 6 

U 

427,903 10 

0 
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3 
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0 
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1 

78,236 12 B 
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It is not possible to measure the progress of this 
branch of manufacture by means of the export trade, 
which is of far less magnitude than the home demand; 
nor can we arrive at any precise estimate from the 
(juantities of the raw material which have been procured 
from abroad, since foreign wool has always formed 
only a small proportion of the material used for our 
cloth manufactures. Neither dogs the growth of thepo- 
]rulation of particular towns and districts always furnish a 
certain criterion for forming a judgment upon the subject, 
because the manufacture, which was at first spread about 
'-:'’^reut many difl'ereut parts of the kingdom, has at 
difl'erent times diminished or ceased in some places, 
while it has increased in others, and in general the 
l)usincss has been carried on in districts where other 
branches of indu^ry have been simultaneously prose¬ 
cuted ; so that ifts not possible always to determine 
the degree in which'the inWeasc of manufacturing hanrls 
is occasioned by one particular branch or by another. 

The total number of woollen factories, and of the 
persons employed in them, who form, however, only a 
small part of those engaged in the woollen manufacture, 
is thus given in a late return (1835) by the Inspectors 
of Factories:— 



Ntimber and Ages of tbe Persons employed therein. 



Carried forward { 3j2 I • • I 512 1 656 j yul 836 j 2,124 j 2017] 5,313 i 4,835 1 8,857 8,544 17,401 
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By taking into th'e estimate the whole of the points 
that have been indicated, a tolerably correct opinion may 
perhaps be formed nponl;he subject. W e have not any de¬ 
tail of the quantity of woollen goods exported earlier than 
1815, and without such data the simple statement of value 
affords no precise knowledge of the extent of shipments 
of goods produced frOtn a material, the qualities of which 
are so various, and the'prices ‘of which have so greatly 
fluctuated. There is not any reason for supposing that 
the number of sheep kept in this country has fallen off 
in proportion to the growth of the popiilation, but it is, 
on the contrary, believed that the great increase of fown 
population has caused a larger proportionate consump¬ 
tion of %nutton than formerly, which consumption has 
been met through the introduction of the turnip hus¬ 
bandry ; and if there is any found|||ion for such an 
opinion, it follows that the quantity of wool annually 
furnished by our own flocks must have increased, while 
we know that ft*very great augmentation of our im¬ 
ports of foreign wool has taken plaee. Tlie quantity im¬ 
ported, in each year of the present century, has been as 


follows 

— 



1801 

Pounds. 

. . 7,371,774 

1818 . 

^rfoonds. 

. 24,749,570 

1802 

. . 7,||9,,798 

1819 . 

. 16,100,970 

1803 

. . 5,'^W,740 

1820 . 

. 9,775,605 

1804 

. . 7,921,595 

1821 . 

. 16,622,567 

1805 

. . 8,069,793 

1822 . 

. 19,058,080 

1806 

. . 6,775,636 

1823 . 

. 19,366,725 

1807 

. . 11,487,050 

1824 . 

. 22,564,485 

1808 

. . 2,284,482 

1S25 . 

. 43,816,906 

1809 

. . 6,758,954 

1826 . 

. 15,989,112 

1810 

. . 10,914,137 

1827 . 

. 29,115,341 

1811 

,. . 4,7.32,782 

1828 . 

. 30,236,059 

1812 

. . 6,983,575 

records destroyed 

1829 . 

.' 21,516,649 

1813 

1830 . 

. 32,305,314 


by fire. 

1831 . 

. 31,652,029 

1814 

. . 15,492,311 

1832 . 

. 28-,142,489 

1815 

. . 13,640,375 

1833 . 

. 38,076,413 

1816 

. . 7,517,886 

1834 . 

. 46,455,232 

1817 

. . 14,061,722 

1835 . 

. 42,004,656 
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In consequence of a continual depression in the price 
of British wool, a Committee of the House of Commons 
was appointed in 1828, to inquire into the state of the 
woollen trade, and a considerable amount of evidence on 
the subject was collected on that occasion. The esti¬ 
mates offered to the Committee were indeed without the 
sanction of any certain authority but as their general 
accuracy sterns to have been a<?knowledgcd at the time 
by many persons practically experienced in this branch 
of trade, we arc justified in availing ourselves of them, 
in the absence of more precise data. 

(Jh that occasion a statement made by Mr. Luccock 
was produced, giving the estimated numbers of sheep 
kept in England and Wales in the year 1890, and 
distinguishing the loug-woolled from the short-woolled 
flocks. Accordimg to this statement the number of 
sheep in that year amounted to 19,007,607, and of 
these the far greater proportion, namely, 14,854,299, 
were short-woolled sheep. 'Illie quantity ,pf wool yielded 
by these animals was i-stimated at 393,236 packs 
of 240 pounds, or 94,376,640 pounds in all, being a 
Very small fraction under five pounds for each fleece, 
"taking onet*'with another. Mr. Hubbard, a gentleman 
of great experience in the wool tjjide, by whom Mr. 
Luccock’s table was brought forwai^fn 1828, then ex¬ 
pressed his belief that the actual number of sheep in 
England and Wales had increased one-fifth since 1800; 
that the long-woolled sheep had become more nume¬ 
rous than the short-woolled; and that the weight of the 
fleece had so much increased, that, one with another, 
each sheep yielded more than 5f pounds of wdol. 

Assuming these estimates to he correct, it appears 
that in 1800 the quantity of wool available for manu¬ 
facturing purposes, exclusive of that produced in Scot¬ 
land and Ireland, was— 
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» Packs. Pounds. 

From flocks in England and Wales, 393,236, or 94,376,640 

Foreign wool imported « . • • 6,609,368 

Together * . . . . 102,986,008 

If between 1800 and 1828 the number of sheep had 
increased one-fifth, it is probable that by this time the 
increase has reached to one-fourth, and that the whole 
number in England and "VY^les now amounts to 
23,759,509. Assuming further, that the increased 
average weight of each fleece is increased in the degree 
estimated by Mr. Hubbard, the whole “quantity of wool 
now applicable to manufacturing purposes must be^r^ 

Packs. Pounds. 

From flocks in England and Wales, 569,238, or 136,617,120 

Forei^ wool imported .... 42,604,656 

Together . . . 179,221,776 

Showing an increase since 180j0 of nearly 80 per cent. 

During this interval the manufacture has increased 
in a considerable^degree iUjYorkshire. That hraiich of 
it which depends on long or combing wool—of which 
the quality in England is so superior to that of every 
country, that we may be said to possess a natural mo¬ 
nopoly of it—is chiefly prosecuted in aad near the 
town of Bradford ift that county. The extension of the 
stuff and worsted ®de of this country may fairly he esti¬ 
mated from the increase of the population in the parish 
of Bradford, which is stated in the government returns 
to have been as under;— 

1801 . . 29,704 

1811 , . 36,358 

. 1821 . . 52,954 

1831 . . 76,996 

Since the last-mentioned year, the town of Bradford 
has been very greatly enlarged. In one year alone 
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(1833), 700 new houses were liuift and occupied, and 
the number of factories has been increased in propor¬ 
tion. 

During the early part of the present century, the 
manufacture of bombazeens at Norwich suffered a very 
great depression, which was shown" by the trifling in¬ 
crease in the population between 1801 and 1811. 
After the latter year this branth of trade recovered in 
a remarkable degree, and with its prosperity the popu¬ 
lation e.vpericnced a rapid increase, the difference in 
numbers between 1811 and 1821 having been 38 per 
cent.*, and between 1821 and 1831 21^ per cent. 
For reasons already given, this method of showing the 
extension of other branches of the woollen manufac¬ 
ture is not etjually available; but when it is seen, that 
since the beginmug of the century the population of 
the principal cloHiing towns in Yorkshire has been 
doubled, this fact must be taken as a strong corrobora- 
tiwi of the opinion already/jxpressed as to the general 
prosperity of the manufacture. 




ISOl. 

1831. 

Population of Halifax . 

G3,431 . 

109,899 

f 9 

Huddersfield 

14,818 . 

.34,041 

rit 

> J 

Leeds . 

53,lfi2 . 

123,393 

1 > 

Rochdale • 

39,Z§6 . 

74,427 



171,210 

341,760 


The increase in the population of the whole West 
Riding of Yorkshire, the chief scat of the woollen manu¬ 
facture in England, was, between 1801 and 1831, from 
563,953 to 976,400, or 73 per cent. 

In the interval between the periods here eontrasted 
the woollen manufacture has undergone various changes. 
One of the greatest of these changes has resulted from 
improvements in the breed of English sheep, in which 
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jt has been more the object to obtain a greater weight of 
carcass than to improve or preserve tlie quality of the 
wool. The fleece, as we have seen, has become heavier, 
but, at the same time, the wool of the short-woollecl sheep 
is coarser; and for the production of cloth of similar 
quality to that whjch .thirty years ago was ])roduced 
wholly from British wool, it is now necessary to use an 
admixture of imported yvool. This remark apjilies to 
South Down sheep, the wool of which is used for baizes, 
flannel, blanketing, druggets, and low -priced cloths. Tho 
proportion of these sheep, however, hastnuch diminished 
relatively to the number of sheep yielding long or cjj^nb- 
ing wool, and which is employed for the manufacture of 
stufls and worsted fabrics, a branch of business which 
has taken a very important stride, and is still increasing 
in a very rapid manner. 

A curious trade has of late years’*been introduced, 
that of importing foreign woollen rags into Enghuid for 
the purpose of re-manufacture. These arc assorted, 
torn up, and mixed with 'English, or more commonly 
with Scotch wool of low qtfality, and inferior cloth is 
made from the mixture at a price sufficiently moderate 
to command a sale for exportation. By this means a 
market is obtained for wool of a very low quality, which 
might otherwise b^,^eft on the hands of the growers. 

The best blankets are made from unmixed British 
wool, and this trade has experienced a very great in¬ 
crease. The town and parish of Dewsbury, at which 
carpets are made, has increased its population, between 
1801 and 1831, from 11,152 to 19,854, or 69 per cent. 

The gjreat and continually increasing cheapness of 
cotton manufactured goods has caused them in a great 
degree to supersede the lower qualities of woollen cloths 
among the labouring population of England; and as 
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we are less able to rival continental manufacturers of 
woollens than to maintain our superiority in the spinning 
and weaving of cotton, it is not probable that, unless 
new markets shall he opened, any very rapid extension 
wilt in future he given to our manufacture of woollen 
cloths. As regards worsted and stuff goods the case is 
different; and it has of late been a prevailing opinion 
among the more intelligent persons engaged in that 
Ijranch, that our present amount of trade in those goods 
is trifling compared to what it is likely to become here¬ 
after. 

The rise and progress of the cotton manufacture in 
Great Britain form perhaps the most extraordinary 
jiagc in the annals of human industry. It is not neces¬ 
sary on this occasion to trace its early growth or to 
describe the mechanical inventions by means of which 
it has come to exercise,so powerful an influence upon 
the destinies of the civilized world. It will he sufficient 
here to describe, by their effects, the gigantic strides 
which have been made in the cotton manufacture since 
the beginning of this century, referring those persons 
who wish for earlier or more detailed accounts to the 
Memoir of Mr. Kennedy,* the History of Mr. Baines,t 
and the Essay of Dr. Ure. ] 

In the year 1800, the quantity of <!otton imported for 
use into the United Kingdom was 56,010,732 pounds, 
having been only 31,447,605 pounds in 1790, and 


* Paper on the Rise and Progress of the Cotton Trade, in 
Vol. III. of the Memoirs of the Manchester Literary ^and Philo- 
sophical Society. 1819. 

f History of the Cotton Manufacture in Great Britain, by 
R. Baines, Jun., Esej. 1835. 

I The Philosophy of Manufactures, by Dr. Ure. 1835, 
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17,992,882 pounds.in 1785. The total value o\’ manu¬ 
factured cotton goods exported in 1800 was 5,406,501/., 
having been 1,662,369/. in 1790. At the earliest jf 
these two dates. Sir Riahard Arkwright’s inventions had 
very recently been thrown open to the public by the 
setting aside q/ his patent in the Court of King’s Bench. 
The first steam-engine constructed for a cotton-mill was 
made by Mr. Watt in 1,785, and put to use at Papple- 
wick in Nottinghamshire; it was four years later that 
the application of steam power to the same purpose 
was first made in Manchester. In the year 1800, the 
number of such engines in that town had increased to 
32, the aggregate power of which was estimated as equal 
to the labour of 430 horses. This increase shows that 
a great impulse had been given to the manufacture, 
which already was considered to be a thing of great 
national importance. If, however, we measure its amount 
at that time in comparison wilSi the extension which it 
has since received, the cotton trade of 1800 dwindles 
into insignificance. At thdt time the application of the 
improved machinery was confined to the production of 
yarn; for although Dr. Cartwright’s power-loom was 
invented as early as 1787, the first practical application 
of his machine was not made until 1801, when a 
weaving factory wa|i erected by Mr. Monteith, at Pol- 
lockshaws, near Glasgow, and furnished with 200 self¬ 
acting looms. Nor was it until after several years had 
elapsed, that the imperfections and difficulties attendant 
upon this new speculation were overcome, and that this 
interesting invention was rendered a profitable instru¬ 
ment in the hands of that enterprising gentleman. 

The progress of the manufacture since that time may 
be seen by inspection of the following table, in which 
are stated the quantity of cotton annually worked up in 
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the kingdom, and the value of that part of the resulting 
manufactured goods which was exported:— 



The quantity taken for consumption previous to 1820 

T 
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lias been found by deducting the quantity exported from 
the quantity imported in each year. By this method, 
although the quantity stated in individual years may ilftt 
be correct, as the stock' in hand at the end of each year 
will of course vary from the stock in hand at the be¬ 
ginning, yet by taking a series of years, one with 
another, the quantities may he relied on as being sub¬ 
stantially right. Fronpl820 downwards, the quantities 
stated are those actually taken by the manufacturers in 
the course of each year. 

The circumstance that will first strike any person who 
consults the foregoing table, is the comparative sluggish¬ 
ness of the trade from the beginning of the century until 
the return of peace. It has been seen that the effect of 
the general adoption of Arkwright’s invention for spinning 
was to treble the manufacture in 15 years. At this point 
it may almost be said to have stopped, and in fact the 
quantity of raw material manufactured in each of the 
two last years of the war^was smaller than that con¬ 
sumed in 1801. No sooner had peace returned, how¬ 
ever, than new life was infused into the trade. In five 
years the quantity of cotton spun was trebled ; in 
another five years it was four times what it had been in 
the last year of war ; at the expiration of another period 
of equal duration more than five times that quantity 
passed through the manufacturers’ hands, and the same 
rate of progression has been since continued, the quan¬ 
tity used in 1835 having been fully six and a half times 
greater than that used in 1813. 

The progress of the export trade in cotton goods has 
been mare regular throughout the period embraced in 
the taWle. Judging from the “ official value,” under 
which every yard or pound is estimated at an unvarying 
rate, it appears that the quantity of these goods ex- 
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ported was nearly three times as great at the close of 
the war as it had been at the beginning of the century— 
atfact which seems to prove that the capability of the 
population of this country to command the purchase of 
this the cheapest kind of clothing, must have diminished, 
the increased exports having left a iiiuch smaller quan¬ 
tity for the use of a population increased in the mean¬ 
while by more than two millions*of souls. 

It is only of late years that the accounts have been so 
given as to show the actual quantities of the diflFercnt 
descriptions of cotton goods exported. The following 
statement contains the summary of the shi])ments in 
each year from 1820 to 1834 :— 



statement of the Quantity and declared Value of British Cotton Manufactured Goods Exported from the United 
Kingdom, distinguishing the description of Goods, in each year from 1820 to 1834. 
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If the first and last lines of this table are compared, 
it will be seen, that while the number of yards exported 
in 1834 is greater by 123 per cent, than the number 
exported in 1820, the increase id the declared value is 
no more than 7 per cent.; the average price per yard, 
which in 1820 was 12frl., having fallen in 1834 to 6 
The quantity of twist exported has increased during the 
same period in the proportion of»10 to 3, while the in¬ 
crease in the declared value is only in the proportion of 
13 to 7. The average price of twist in 1820 was 2,';. 
and in 1833 was not more than Ir. djjd. per pound We 
are tl^us enabled to form some judgment as to the eco¬ 
nomy which has been introduced into the process of 
manufacture during the last 13 years, and are besides 
able to apportion the degrees of that economy which ap¬ 
pertain to the spinning and to the weaving branches of 
the manufacture respectively. It is necessary, houever, 
that for this purpose the average qualities of both cloths 
and twist should have been the same at both periods, 
which it is reasonable to sujjpose would be the case 
where the markets are so numerous, and the quantities 
shipped are so large. The diminution of value in the 
twist appears to amount to 45'^ per cent., and in the 
cloth to 51^ per cent.; by far the greater part of the 
saving occurs therefore in the spinning processes—a 
circumstance which may account for the greater pro¬ 
portionate increase in the shipments of twist and yarn. 



An Account of the Quantity and Declared Value of BriHsh Cotton Manufactured Goods Exported from the United 
Kingdom, distinguishing the Description of Goods, and the various Countries whereto the same were Exnorted. 

109 i “ ’ 

















3,302,5!>6 ( 70,677 1 626,848 1 25,197 I 296 I 631.714! 29,000 1 126,070 
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The following statement, which is taken from Mr. 
Dugald Bannatyne’s paper on the cotton manufacture 
inserted in the “ Encyclopsedia.Britannica,” places in a 
very striking light the reduction, that has been effected 
by machinery in the cost of spinning. 

Prices of cotton-*yarn, 100 hanks to the lb., in the 
following yearsr 





*. 

d. 



s. 

d. 


1780 



38 

0 

per lb. 

) ♦ 

1799 

. . 10 

11 

j>er lb. 

1787 



.38' 

0 

1800 

. . 9 

5 

y 

1788 



39 

0 

> > 

1801 

. . 8 

9 

> 7 

1789 



34 

0 

i ) 

1802 

. . 8 

4 

y y 

1790 



30 

0 

i y 

1803 

. . 8 

4 


1791 



29 

9 

nr 

> > 

J y 

1804 

. . 7 

10 

y 

1792 



16 

1 

1805 

. . 7 

10 

y 

1793 



15 

1 

} ) 

1800 

. . 7 

2 

y 

1794 



15 

1 

i y 

1807 

. . 6 

9 

y y 

179:)* 



19 

0 

y y 

After 

many fluctuations, in 

1790 



19 

0 

> y 

y y 

1829 

. . 3 

2 

y y 

1797 



19 

0 

1832 

. . 2 

11 

y 7 

1798t 

• 


9 

10 

y y 

• 




This subject has had further light thrown upon it by 
the inquiries of the Factory Commissioners, from whose 
report the following tables have been extracted; — 


Spun from Bourbon cotton. f Spun from Sea Island cotton. 
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Average Price of Cotton, compared with Twist, at different 
periods during the present Century. 





Cottbn, 

Twist, 

Average 

Dif- 




per lb. 

per lb. 

No. 

ference. 




d. 

d. 


d. 

From Dec. 1802 to Dec. 1805 . , 

19.6 

39.8 

25.9 

20.2 


., 1805 

,, ,, 1806 . . 

19.03 

36.18 

25. 

17.1 


1800 

.. 1807 . . 

21.64 

36.70 

25.78 

15.16 


,. lHu7 

,, ,, 1808 . . 

2-«83 

38. 

21.61 

13.17 


., 1808 

., ,, 1809 . . 

26,8:) 

41.91 

24.;-i'; 

15.08 


July, 

,, 1809 . . 

20.73 

37, W 

24.69 

16.28 


3>fcc. 1809 

,, July,1810 . . 

2)^ 93 

40.79 

22 .07 

19.86 


July, 1810 

,, Dec 1810 . . 

19 75 

38.51 

22 96 

18.76 


Dec. 1810 

,, July, 1811 . , 

17.96 

34.40 

23.09 

16.44 


July, iHll 

Dec. 1811 . . 

17.43 

28.71 

2;). 59 

11.28 


Dec. 1811 

,, Juiy,l.si2 . . 

17.81 

29.79 

23.15 

11.91 


July, 1812 

,, Dec. 1812 . . 

18.24 

29.09 

24.45 

10.85 


Dec. 1812 

, July, 1813 . . 

24.75 

35.40 

25.22 

10.71 


July, lSi3 

,, Dec. 1813 . . 

2.5.12 

3.5,08 

25.52 

9.96 


Dec. 1813 

July. 1814 . . 

33 52 

46.92 

25.06 

13 40 


July, 181 1 

, Dec. 1814 , . 

31.67 

45.40 

26. 

13 73 


Dec. 18H 

, July,JHl5 . . 
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23.65 

11.76 
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,, 
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11.43 
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Comparative Cost of Cotton Yarn in 1S12 and 1830. 


Hanks per day, 
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1 6 

s. d. 

0 7 

a. d 

1 0 

.V. d. 

0 7i 

s. d. 

2 6 

$. d. 

1 

GO 

1.5 

2.5 

2 0 

' 0 10 

1 6 

1 0,> 

a (i 

1 lOi , 

hi) 

1.5 

2 . 

2 2 

0 Hi 

2 2 

1 V'l 

4 4 

2 6i 

JOO 

1.4 

1 ..*) 

2 4 

1 1 

2 10 

3 -H 

5 2 

3 3i 

IL’O 

1.25 

1 ()5 

2 6 

1 4 

3 6 

2 8 

6 0 

4 0 

i:.o 

1 . 

1.33 

2 10 

1 H 

6 ( '» 

4 U 

9 4 

6 7 

aoo 

•75 

.90 

3 4 

3 0 

Hi 8 

11 G 

20 0 

14 6 

250 

.5 

.5 

4 0 

3 8 

31 0 

24 G 

35 0 

_ 

28 2 


The following stalemeiit of the advantages gained by 
the employment of the ])ower-loom is given by Mr. 
Baines, on the authority of a maniitacturer, and may be 
relied on as correct:— 

“ A very good hand-weaver, 25 or 30 years of age, 
will weave two pieces of 9-8ths shirting per week, each 
twenty-four yards long, containing 100 shoots of weft in 
an inch; the reed of the cloth being a forty-four Bolton 
count, and the warp and weft forty hanks to the pound. 

“In 1823, 9. stenni-loom weaver, about 15 years of 
age, attending two looms, could weave seven similar 
pieces in a week. 

“ In 1826, a steam-loom weaver, about 15 years of 
age, attending to two looms, could weave twelve similar 
pieces in a week; some could weave fifteen pieces. 

“ In 1833, a steam-loom weaver, from 15 to 20 years 
of age, assisted by a girl about 12 years of age, attend¬ 
ing to fpur looms, can weave eighteen similar pieces in 
a week; some can weave twenty pieces.” 

The following table will show the effect which these 
successive improvements have had in diminishing the 
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price of cotton cloths ; the same article—a piece of 
calico known in the trade as 72J-—is given throughout. 


years. 

Prices paid 
for 

Weaving. 

Prices paid 
for Cottons. 

• 

Selling Price of 
72J 

Calicoes. 

Earnings 
of the 
Weave! s 
jier Week. 


s. 

rf. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

s. d. 

1814 

3 

0 

2 

G 

1 

8 

0 


1815 

3 

0 

1 

8 

• 1 

5 

6 


IRlfi 

2 

6 

1 

8 

1 

2 

0 

14, (1 

1817 

2 

6 

1 

10 

1 

0 

74 

1818 

2 

6 

1 

10 

1 

1 

14 


1819 

2 

0 

1 

2 


17 

8 



2 

0 

1 

i 


15 



BT9H 

1 

8 

0 

11 


l."> 


14 0 

BTRI 

1 

8 

0 

10 


14 

64 


HTSfl 

1 

8 

0 

io:v 


14 

f) 


1824 

1 

8 

0 

lOi 


14 

0 


1825 

1 

8 

1 

" 1 

From 14 
To 18 

0 

6 


1826 

1 

6 

0 

8 


10 

6" 

13 0 

1827 

1 

6 

0 

•74 


10 

,3 


1828 

1 

4 

0 

7 


10 

2 


1829 

1 

4 

0 



8 

9 


18.30 

1 

4 

0 



8 

3 


1831 

1 

4 

0 

0,4 


8 

9 

12 0 


The reductions made previously to the time embraced 
by the foregoing table are shown by the following list, 
which was given in to the House of Commons in 1812, 
on occasion of the inquiry then made into the effects of 
the Orders in Council issued in 1808, in retaliation of 
the Berlin and Milan decrees of Napoleon. 

Prices paid for Weaving Twenty-four Yards of Cambric 
at Stockport, in Clreshire. 


1802 



25 

1808 


12 

1803 



19 

1809 


13 

1804 



15 

1810 


12 

1805 



18 

1811 


10 

1806 



15 

1812 


. 10 

1807- 



13 
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The quantity of twenty-four yards above stated is as 
much as a good workman will produce of this descrip¬ 
tion of cloth in a week. The low wages paid for making 
the same in the latter years, when every article of pro¬ 
visions was excessively high in price, and when, even 
at these insufficient' rates, but little employment was to 
be had,' caused great and wide-spread misery among the 
manufacturing population. 

The following statement of the progress of the power- 
loom IS taken from Mr. Baines’s “ History of the Cotton 
Manufacture— 

“ In 1813 there were not more than 2400 power-looms 
in use; yet this was enough to alarm the hanit-loom 
weavers, who, attributing to machinery the distress 
caused by the Orders in Council and the American war, 
made riotous opposition to all new machines, and broke 
the power-looms' set up at West Houghton,^Middleton, 
and other places. Neverthelfess, the great value of the 
power-loom having now been proved, it was adopted by 
many manufacturers, both in England and Scotland; 
and it will, no doubt, in tim^ supersede the hand-loom. 
The rapidity with which the power-loom is coming into 
use is proved by the following table, the particulars of 
which werei.^tated by R. A. Slaney, Esq., M.P., in the 
House of Commons, on the 13th of May, 1830, and 
which rest on the authority of Mr. Kennedy:— 


“ Number of Power-Looms in England and Scotland. 


■ In 1820. 
In England . . 12,150 

In Scotland . . 2,000 


In 1829. 
45,500 
10,000 


' Total . . 14,150 


55,500 


“ This number would appear to have been somewhat 
underrated. Dr. Cleland states that, in 1828, the Glas¬ 
gow manufacturers had in operation, in that city and 
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elsewhere, 10,783 steam-looms, and 2060 more in prepa¬ 
ration : total, 12,843. He Supposes there was an increase 
of 10 per cent, between 1828 and 1832, which would 
make the number 14,127 in the latter year. This is 
independent of other parts of Scotland, unconnected 
with Glasgow. In 1833, evidence Was given before the 
Commons’ Committee on Manufactures, Commerce, &c., 
that, in the whole of Scotland, shere were 14,970 steam- 
looms. We may therefore safely take the nuiqjjer of 
power-looms in Scotland at the present time at 15,000. 

“ In England, the great increase took place during 
the years of speculation, 1824 and 1825 ; and compara¬ 
tively few power-loom mills were built betwixt that time 
and 1832. But in 18.32, 1833, and the former part of 
1834, the trade has been rapidly e.xtending; many mills 
have been built, and many spinners have added power- 
loom factories to their spinning-mills. ** 

“Mr. W. R. Greg, an extensive spinner and manu¬ 
facturer at Bury, gave evidence before the Select Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons on Manufactures, &c., 
in August, 1833, that the number of power-looms had 
very materially increased of late years in and about 
Bury, and also at Stockport, Bolton, 4j^ton, and in 
Cheshire. He stated that he did not knm^ any person 
who w'as then building a spinning-mill without the ad¬ 
dition of a power-loom mill. • 

“Mr. Kennedy’s estimate for 1829 was probably too 
low for England, as well as for.Scotland : at all events, 
there are good reasons for believing that there must now 
be 85,000 power-looms in England. This conclusion is 
deduced from a computation of the number of workmen 
employed in power-loom weaving, founded on actual re¬ 
turns, obtained "hy the Factory Commissioners from the 
cotton-mills in Lancashire and Cheshire. It is also sup¬ 
ported by the calculations of Mr. Baunatyne, and Messrs. 
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Samuel Greg and Co., the spinners and manufacturers 
of Bury. At the present time (1835), the machine- 
makers of Lancashire are making power-looms with the 
greatest rapidity, and they cannot he made sufficiently 
fast to meet the demands of the manufacturers. The 
result we have arrived at is as follows:— 

Estimated Number of Power-Looms in Great Britain 


in 1833. 


In England . . . 

. 85,000 

In Scotland 

15,000 

Total . 

. 100,000 


* 

“ While the number of power-looms has been multi¬ 
plying BO fast, the hand-looms employed in the cotton 
manufacture are believed not to have diminished between 
1820 and 1834, but rather to have increased. In the 
former year fliey were estimated by Mr. I^^nnedy at 
240,000. In 1833, Mr. Grimshaw, a spinner and ma¬ 
nufacturer of Colne, gave his opinion before the Com¬ 
mittee of the Commons on Manufactures, &c., that the 
number of hand-loom cotton* weavers in the Kingdom 
was about 250,000; whilst Mr. George Smith, manu¬ 
facturer, of Manchester, estimated them at only 200,000. 
In the year 1834, several intelligent workmen and ma¬ 
nufacturers from Glasgow gave evidence to the Com¬ 
mons’" Committee ‘On Hand-Loom Weavers,’ that there 
were 45,000 or 50,000 hand-loom cotton-weavers in 
Scotland alone.” 

Since the publication of Mr. Baines’s volume, returns 
have been made by the Inspectors of Factories of the 
number of power-looms actually in use in factories at 
the end of the year 1835, in each county of Great Britain 
and Ireland. From these returns, an abstract of which 
is given in this Chapter, it appears that the total num¬ 
ber of self-acting looms in the United Kingdom employed 
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for weaving cotton, was at that time 109,620; thus 
proving the accuracy of the foregoing calculations. 

It docs not appear likely that any considerahle ad¬ 
dition will in future he made "to the number of hand- 
looms employed for cotton-weaving; but at the present 
time (1836) the machine-makers of Lancashire are 
engaged to the full e.vtcnt of their power in con¬ 
structing powr-looms; so that the number increases 
almost daily. We should be wrong, however, if we in¬ 
ferred that hand-looms arc lying unemployed. Power- 
lootns have nut hitherto been found applicable to the 
production of 6nc cloths, or what are called fancy 
goods. The demand for these fluctuates considerably, 
and is at times greater than can be readily supplied. 
In the Report of the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, appointed in the summer of 1834, to 
examine tire numerous petitions presented by the hand- 
loom weavers, w'c find a statement given in evidence 
by Mr. Makin, a manufacturer of Bolton, to the fol¬ 
lowing effect: — “1 know that there is at present 
no surplus of weavers. 1 go nine miles from the seat 
of my manufacture on one side to get weavers, and I am 
putting out work nine miles across the country in ano¬ 
ther part to get weavers; and if I knew where I could 
get a certain description of weavers, by going nine miles 
another way, I should go. But it is a strange fact, that, 
whilst the demand for hand-loom cloth is greater than 
the production, yet the wages do not rise; and in about 
two months from this time (July, 1834) I know, from 
the experience of past years, that there will be demands 
for thousands of weavers more than can be obtained.” 

The fact stated by Mr. Makin, although seemingly at 
variance with the ordinary law of demand and supply, may 
admit of this solution;—that, when they can be fur- 

u 2 
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nished within a certain limited price, hand-loom cloths 
meet with an extensive sale; bnt that, when that limit 
is passed, oilier goods of home production, or similar 
goods of foreign make, come into successful competition 
with them; so that the manufacturers are not enabled, 
by the most extensive dem'and, to increase the rate of 
wages paid to the weavers. 

A considerable amount of very valuable and authentic 
information respecting the amount of labour employed 
in the spinning and weaving factories of this kingdom, 
has been collected and embodied in their reports by the 
Commissioners appointed to collect information as tp the 
employment of children in factories, and subsequently 
by the gentlemen appointed as ins])cctors, under the act 
of for regulating the labour of their children. 

The following calculation, made by Mr. Sianway, un¬ 
der the direction of Mr. Cowell, one of the Commissioners, 
and inserted in the Supplementary Report of the Factory 
Commissioners (Part I., pp. 137, 138), is perhaps as 
near an approximation to the truth as, from the nature 
of the subject, (the numbers continually fluctuating,) it 
is reasonable to expect. Being founded upon actual and 
extensive returns, the statement may be received as sub¬ 
stantially, although not perhaps minutely, correct. 

Calculation of the total number of persons employed 
in cottou-rnills in England. 

“ The subsequent calculation dues not aim at fixing 
the whole number of operatives dependent upon the cot¬ 
ton trade for subsistence, hut only of that part of the 
operative body which earns a livelihood in cotton facto¬ 
ries viov(,d by power, and is employed in carrying o» 
the preparing, spinning, weaving, and accessary me¬ 
chanical departments within the walls of them. 

“ It does not comprehend hand-loom weavers, printers, 
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bleachers, dyers, cotton-thread lace-makers, (an enor¬ 
mous and growing branch of the cotton manufacture,) 
and many other branches of manufacture, either arising 
out of, or immediately dependent upon, tlie spinning of 
cotton by power. It comprehends those operatives alone 
who habitually work in cotton factories. It shows their 
body to consist of 212,800 persons, and to earn annu- 
aUy the enormous sum of 5,'m,434/. 

“ Calculation :— 

“ The total quantity of cotton consumed in the spin¬ 
ning of yarn, in Great Britain, in 1832, as stated in 
‘ Burn’s Commercial Glance,’ was 277,260,490 lbs. i 
and of this quantity, 27,327,120 lbs. was consumed 
in Scotland, leaving for the consumption of England 
249,933,370 lbs. 

“ The net loss of cotton in spinning is estimated 
variously by difi'erent individuals. In the calculations 
of Mr. Kennedy, made use of by him in a paper pub¬ 
lished in the ‘ Transactions of the Manchester Literary 
and Philosophical Society,’ it is taken at oz. per lb .; 
while Montgomery, in his ‘ Theory and Practice of 
Cotton-Spinning,’ computes it at 11 oz., and Burn at 
If oz.; but as the amount taken by Mr. Kennedy is 
that which appears to be generally considered correct, it 
is adopted in these calculations. 

“ If, then, from the quantity given above, we deduct 
l^oz. per lb., or 23,431,253 lbs., we shall have the 
total weight of yarn produced 226,502,117 Ihs. 

“ The average number of hanks in each pound of yarn 
sp*in is considered, by apparently a majority of 4 )ersons 
conversant with the subject, to be 40. Montgomery 
takes the average counts spun in Great Britain at 50, 
which, taking into account the finer average numbers 

u 3 
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spun in Scotland than in England, would fix the counts 
nearly as above stated. 

“ The rejturns made to the Lancashire forms of in- 
quiryj as given in pre??ious tables, show an average of 
finer counts than 40, but, as the returns were better made 
from the fine miljs, than from the coarse, and from 
Manchester, where the finer yarn is spun, than from the 
country, it is evident Jhat lower mimbers ought to be 
taken than those shown in the returns; and, as the 
general opinion appears to be in favour of 40, this 
average is adopted. 

“ Three mills, in different situations, and of average 
capabilities, made a return of the quantity produced by 
them in the month ending the 4th May, 1833; and, as 
the average counts of the whole were 39.98 hanks to 
the lb., and as they also gave the number of hands em¬ 
ployed in spinning during that mouth, and the duration 
of their labour, they furnished data from which may be 
easily calculated the^total number employed in factories 
in England in preparing and spinning cotton. 

“ In the mill of the first, S44 persons in the spinning 
department, working 216 hours, produced— 

18,0001bs. of Nos. 30 to 32 
18,0001bs. of Nos. 38 to 42 
2, 400 lbs. of Nos. IfjOto 170 

In the second mill, 245 hands, working 210 hours, 
produced— 

1,705 lbs. of No. 12 
4,285lbs. of No. 22 
33,838lbs. of No. 40 

“And in the third, 110 hands, working 286 hours, 
produced— 

16,70011)8. of No. 40 

“ The average counts of the three being, as before 
stated, 39.98, and the produce 95,0181bs. 
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“ The total number of hours worked will therefore be 
344 X 316 + 245 x 270 + rT()><^= 192,554; and the 
produce of each person per hour, i; ^J = 0.49,346 lbs. 

“ The usual estimate of 300 vmrking days per annum 
of llA hours each, or 69 hours per week, would give 
0.49,346 X 11.5 X 300= 1,102.433 lbs. the produce of 
each person per annum, and .s.*= 133,045, 
the number of persons emjdoye^l in the preparation and 
spinning of cotton in England. 

“On an examination of supplement (Z*) it will be 
seen that, in the 67,819 persons of whom returns were 
made to the Commission, there rvere 42,401 engaged in 
preparing and spinning cotton, 23,920 in the weaving 
department, and 1,498 as engineers, mechanics, roller- 
coverers, &c. 

“ If, then, the same proportions afe taken as existing 
in the total number of cotton-workers which are found 
in the returns made to the Lancashire forms of inquiry, 
the number of persons engaged ip the manufacture of 
cotton-cloth in factories will be 75,055, and of those 
employed as engineers, (kc., 4700; making, wdth the 
133,045 in the spinning department, a general total of 
212,800 persons engaged in cotton-factories. 

“Which total number of 212,800 persons may be 
divided and distributed, by adopting the proportions 
given in the returns made to the Lancashire forms of 
inquiry, so as to show the probable number of persons 
employed in each of the eight branches or departments 
of cotton-working, and the aggregate amount of their 
net earnings per month.’’ 


* Statement of the distribution of 67,819 hands into eight 
different branches or departments of cotton working, given in a 
previous page of the Supplement. 




444,481 
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The foregoing l^hle was, as already explained, eon- 
strncted in order to show, from the result of partial 
returns, the prohalile niimber of persons employed in 
the various cotton-mills throughoftt the kingdom, divided 
according to their difl'erent einjdoymcnts. More exten¬ 
sive returns have since hcen ohtaifled by the factory 
inspectors, and it is satisfactory to observe how nearly 
these later, and more detailed* returns bear out the 
estimate formed by Mr. Stanway, and adopted by the 
Commissioners. It will he seen that the computation 
made by Mr. Stanway gives 212,800 as the number of 
persons of all ages employed in spinning and weaving 
factories in the United Kingdom ; while the actual num¬ 
ber given in to the inspectors amounts to 220,1/14 per¬ 
sons, being a diflcrencc of only 7334, or not quite 
per cent. Before-giving the summary of the statements 
made by the inspectors, it may be satisfactory to insert 
the following particulars derived from returns made to 
the Commissioners, by the proprietors of 225 cotton- 
mills in Lancashire. 



Children under Eighteen Years. 



:T.Taylor 
















Adults* f Children under Eighteen Years. 


























statement of tne Number of Cotton Factories in operation in the different Parts of the United Kingdom, with the 
Number and Ages of the Persons employed therein, abstracted from, returns made by the Inspectors of Factories in 1835. 
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The numbers ^ven in the foregoing summary have 
reference only to Diose branches of the cotton mami- 
facturc -which are! carried on in spinning and weaving 
factories, and do not include tine persons employed in 
printing and dyeing, nor tlie numerous liand-loom 
v\ cavers, with many other branches of the manufacture, 
and tlie great numliers who arfc otherwise directly or in¬ 
directly dependent upon it for support. Mr. M‘Culloch 
has estimated that, “ allowance being made for old and 
infirm persons, children, &c., dependent upon those ac¬ 
tually employed in the various departments of the cotton 
manufacture; and in the construction, repairs, &c., of 
the machinery and buildings required to carry it on,” the 
entire cotton manufacture “ must furnish, on the most 
moderate computation, subsistence fur from 1,200,000 
to 1,400,000 persons.” 

If we were to apply Mr. Stanway’s method of compu¬ 
tation in order to di.scover the number of persons em- 
idoycd in factories at various periods, we should find 
that, for spinning the quantities of cotton used in 1801 
and subsequent periods, the following numbers of persons 
would be required :— 


1801 



2C,!>-29 1 

18-21 


. OS,-257 

1800 

, 


L'8,0-.6 1 

182(1 


80,918 

1811 



44,80.'l 

1 1831 


13,),742 

1816 

• 

• 

48,004* 

1 1834 

. 

. 153.304 


These numbers arc exclusive of the persons who were 
employed in weaving in factories, and who, according to 
Mr. Stanway’s cstima^ amounted, in 18.32, to '75,055. 

It woidd by no means furnish a correct view, how.— 
ever, if the amount of labour required for the con¬ 
version of the given quantities of cotton into'yarn at 
the above- mentioned periods were taken at an uniform 

* Bogimiing of peace. In 1814, the last year of war, tho 
number would be 26,715. 


X 
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rate. The vast improvements ma<W during the last 
few years in the machinery appliec^ to spinning has 
caused such an economy in the application of labotir, 
that not one-half of the number of persons is now re¬ 
quired for carrying forward the various manufacturing 
processes with a gir/en weight of cotton, that were em¬ 
ployed for producing an 'equal result thirty years ago. 
This fact will be sufficiently illustrated by the following 
statement, taken from the books of Mr. Thomas Houlds- 
worth, an eminent cotton-spinner of Manchester, and 
laid before the Committee on Manufactures, Commerce, 
&c., which sat in 1833. This statement will further 
show that, notwithstanding the great reduction in the 
rate, of wages which has necessarily accompanied ihe 
introduction of improved machinery, the actual money- 
earnings of the operative spinner are greater now than 
they were at the beginning of the century, and that his 
command of the necessaries of life places him in a far 
more advantageous position than he then occupied. 


Yean. 

Work turned 
ofl by one 
S|)iiincr 
per Week. 

« 

Wngct* pel Week. 

Hours 

of 

Woik 

Prices from 
Crecnrtifh 
llotipitnl 
licconls. 

Quantities 
winch H Week’s 
Net E-irnings 
would purchase 


Ibe. 

Nos. 

! 

Gross. Piecers. 

Not. 

pci 

Week, 

Flour 

pel 

Suck. 

Flesh 

11)8. 

of 

Floin. 

lbs. 

of 

Flesh. 

1804 

13 


60 

s. </. 
27 6 

». d. 
32 C 

74 

H3 

<1. <i 

6 to 7 

117 

m 


9 

200 

676 

31 

36 6 

7* 

83 

6 to 7 

124 

73 

1314 

18 


72 

27 6 

44 6 

74 

70 6 

S 

175 

67 


134 


9(C 

30 

60 

74- 

70 6 

8 

239 

90 

1833 

22t 


54 6 

21 

33 8 

69 

45 

6 

210 

67 

“ 


200 

65 S 

22 6 

42 9 

69 

45 

6 

267 

85 


“ The sack of flour is taken at 280 lbs. 
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“ The above ia the result of an average of several 
men’s work at tha different periods.” 

It will be seenlthat, in 1833, the number of hours 
employed during the week was 09, instead of 'J4, which 
it had been in the former years. But for this reduction 
in the time of working, the net ekrnings would have 
been for No. 180, 30?. Id., and for No. 200, 45.?. lOd.; 
and the quantities of flour and* meat would have been 
for No. 180, 2241bs. and 721bs., and forNo. 200, 285lbs. 
and 91 lbs. respectively. 

The result of the foregoing table is corroborated by 
Mr. Jlabbagc, who, in his “ Economy of Manufactures,” 
f)age 331-9, fourth edition, gives the followirg state¬ 
ment:— 

“ A machine, called in the cotton manufacture a 


stretcher,’ 

worked by one 

man, produced 

as follows;— 

Years. 

Pouuils of * 
Cotton Spun. 

Roving Wages 
per Score. 

.V. r/ 

Rate of Karning 
per Week, 
s. d, 

. 25 10 

1810 . 

. 400 . 

. l .3i . 

1811 , 

. 000 . 

, 0 10 . 

. 25 0 

1813 . 

. 850 . 

.09 , 

. 31 lOJ 

1823 . 

. 1000 . 

. 0 7i . 

. 31 3 

‘‘ The same man working 
ng a little finer, produced : 

at another stretcher, the rov- 

1823 . 

. 900 . 

. 0 7i . 

. 28 li 

1825 , 

. 1000 . 

.07 . 

. 27 6 

1827 . 

. 1200 . 

,00 

. 30 0 

1832 . 

. 1200 . 

.06 . 

. 30 0 


“ In this instance, production has gradually increased, 
until, at the end of 22 years, three times as much woTE^ 
is done as at the commencement, althoughrHhe manual 
labour employed remains the same. The weekly earn¬ 
ings of the workmen have not fluetuated very much, 
and appear on the whole to have advanced: but it would 

x2 
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be imprudent to push too far reasonii^^s founded upon a 
single instance. 

“ The produce of 480 swindles of ‘ niule-yarn spinning’ 
at different periods was'as follow's ;— 


■Hunks, about 40 
Years. u to the |iiiuiid. 

1800 . . . 0,008 . 

1823 . . .. 8,000 . 

1832 . . . 10,000 . 


Wages 

per ThoiisauX 
,v. (/. 

. 9 2 

. 6 3 

. 3 8 


“The subjoined view of the state of weaving by hand 
and by power-looms at Stockport, in the years 1822 and 
1832, is taken from an enumeration of the machines 
contained in sixty-live factories, and was collected feft- 
the pnrnose of being given in evidence before a Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons. 



In 1822. 

00 

t-0 


lland-loom weavers • 

. 2800 

800 

2000 decrease. 

Poisons usinp; powcr-looins 


30,50 

2402 increase. 

Persons io dress the warp 

98- 

388 

290 increase. 

Total persons employed 

. 355.5 

4247 

092 increase. 

Powei-looms . 

. 19/0 

9177 

8207 increase. 

During this period the 

number 

of hand-looms in cm- 


ployment has diminished five-sevenths, whilst that of 
power-looms has increased to more than five times its 
former amount. The total number of workmen has in¬ 
creased about one-third ; but the amount of manufac¬ 
tured goods (supposing each power-loom to do only the 
work of three hand-looms) is three and a half times 
as large as it was before. 

“In considering this increase of employment, it must 
be admifrteu''that the two thousand peisons thrown out 
of work are not exactly of the same class as those called 
into employment by the power-looms. A hand-weaver 
must possess bodily strength, which is not essential for 
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a person attending a power-loom: consequently women 
and young personfe of both sexes, from fifieen to seven¬ 
teen years of age, pnd employment in power-loom facto¬ 
ries. This, however, would “he^a very limited view of 
the employment arising from the introduction of power- 
looms : the skill called into action in building the new 
factories, in constructing the new machinery, in making 
the steam-engines to drive it, and in devising improve¬ 
ments in the structure of the looms, as well as in regu¬ 
lating the economy of the establishment, is of a much 
higher order than that which it had assisted in super¬ 
seding ; and if we possessed any means of measuring 
this.^it would probably be found larger in amount. Nor 
in this view of the subject must we omit the f act, that, 
although hand-looms would have increased in number if 
those moved by stctim had not been invented, yet it is 
the cheapness of the article manufactured by power- 
looms which has caused this great extension of their 
employment; and that',by diminishing the price of one 
article of commerce, wc abvays call into additional ac¬ 
tivity the energy of thoseVho produce others. It aji- 
pears that the number of hand-looms in use in England 
and Scotland, in 1830, was about 240,000 j nearly the 
same number existed in the year 1820; whereas the 
number of power-looms which, i.i K30, was .55,000*, 
had, in 1820, been 14,000. When it is considered that 
each of those power-looms did as much work as three 
worked by hand, the increased producing power was 
equal to that of 123,000 hand-looms. During the whole 
of this period the wages and employment of hand-loom 
weavers have been very precarious.” 

In the cotton-mill of Messrs. Houldsworths, in Glas¬ 
gow, a spinner employed on a mule of 336 spindles 
* The number estimated by Mr. Kennedy in 1829. 

X 3 
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and spinning cotton 1-20 lianks tp th^ pound, produced, 
in 1'823, working 14% hours in the -/eek, 46 pounds of 
yai;ji, his net weekly earnings for'‘Y'hieh amounted to 
26^. Id. In 1833, the ifatc of wages having in the 
meanwhile been red^uced IS-J- per cent., and the time of 
working having been lessened to sixty-nine hours, the 
spinner was enabled, by the greater perfection of the 
machinery, to produce, .on a mule of the same number 
of spindles, 52^ pounds of yarn of the same fineness, 
and his net weekly earnings were advanced to 29.?. lOci. 

But a much more considerable economy than this ha? 
been very lately produced in cotton-mills by increasing 
the size of the mules. Mr. Cowell, in his “ Explana¬ 
tory Preface to the Tables relative to Cotton and Silk 
Milfs' in the Lancashire District,” inserted in the Sup¬ 
plementary Report of the Factory Commissioners, gives 
the following example of the effect of this improvement, 
as regards the cost of the yarn and the earnings of tjie 
spinner. * “ . 

“ In the year 1833, in two fine spiiming-mills at 
Manchester, while I was in Hhe^town, a spinner could 
produce sixteen pounds of yarn-of the fineness of 200 
hanks to the pound, from mules of the productive fer¬ 
tility of 300 to 324, working them sixty-nine hours; 
and the quantity that he turned'*'off in sixty-nine hours 
more frequently exceeded sixteen pounds than fell short 
of it. 

“ These very mules were being replaced by others of 
double power while I was at Manchester. Let us ex- 
“amine the effect on the spinner’s earnings;—in the early 
part of [pst^y-car he produced sixteen pounds of yarn of 
No. 200 from mules of the power of 300 to .324 spindles. 
Consulting the list of prices, I perceive that in May he 
was paid 3.J. 6d, a pound: this gives 54^. for his gross 
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receipts, out of \vhiclj he had to pay (I will put the 
amouift high) 13i^for assistants. *This leaves Jiim with 
41 earningsi lijft mules have their productive fer¬ 
tility doubled. They are converted into mules of the 
power of 648.' He is now paid 2s. 5d. a pound instead' 
of 3 j. 6d. But lie produces thirty-two pounds of yarn 
of the fineness of 200 hanks to the pound in sixty-nine 
hours. His gross receipts ara immediately raised to 
11s. 4d. 1 will now admit that he requires assis¬ 
tants to help him, and averaging their cost at 5x. a piece, 
their labour will cost him 25.?., and to avoid all cavil, I 
will add 2s. extra. Then deducting 21s. from his gross 
receipts, tjicre remains a sum of 50i. 4f/. for his net 
earnings for sixty-nine hours’ w'ork instead of 4 1^ . , an 
increase of more than 20 per cent., while the cost of the 
yarn is reduced ISei; per pound.” 

An effect such as lias just been described can only be 
produced while the trade is in a course of rapid ex¬ 
tension. If the prodttefive power of the machines were 
doubled withaut a corresponding increase in ihe demand, 
it is clear that the operatii^ spinners coiild not receive a 
greater amount of weekly earnings, but that, on the con¬ 
trary, many %f them would be thrown out of w'ork, and 
a competition for employment would thence arise which 
must occasion a reductftn in their actual receipts. Con¬ 
sidered in this point of view, the prosperity of this 
branch of national industry becomes a subject of the 
greatest imjiortance — an importance far beyond all 
calculation of mere shillings and pence. The ten¬ 
dency of etU improvements in the various processes 
the cotton manufacture is the abridgmewtu^j^ human 
labour, but hitherto, such has been the gigantic pro¬ 
gress of the trade, as to give full employment to the 
hands who, in a less prosperous state of things, would 
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have been thrown out of work. .iNor is this all. The 
assistants o^ the spinners, who, from ^heir occupation in 
joining the threads broken in the Viinning, are called 
piecers, and who are .nucli more numerous tlian the 
spinners themselves, are, while thus employed, quali¬ 
fying themselves to become spinners when they grow up. 
Hitherto the demand for workmen of that kind has been 
sufficiently great to abserb all who have thus been quali¬ 
fied, and to Cause them to receiye, as spinner.s, adequate 
and even liberal wages. Piecers are generally employed 
in the proportion of four to one sj)inner, but one of these 
four is generally a girl, who does not in after-life become 
a spinner, but is .transferred to some other deparUnent 
of qiill. It is further probable that, of the three 
boys, one may cease to work in a factory, bin even then 
the number of candidates for empISyment as spinners 
will be continually doubled in the course of a few years, 
and if we had no otlicr means for ascertaining the pjso- 
gressive extension of the manrftiiiCtuEe, the fact oPthe 
continual absogttion of these frc|h hairdo would prove 
how great that extension must %e—that it must have 
continued with a constantly accelerated speed in order 
not to lower the earnings of the operatwe spinners, 
whose ranks are tints incueased in a geometrical ratio. 

Provided nothing shall occur prevent the cotton 
manufacture of this country from developing itself in the 
same extraordinary manner as it has done during' the 
last twenty years, the new candidates for deployment 
^ill of course receive the same encouragement as those 
have experienced who have preceded them?* But this 
is a sta‘..,'ur" things very liable to be deranged. There 
are many causes which might contribute to this derange¬ 
ment. A war, however much on other grounds to be 
deplored, might in this respect be among the least fatal 
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of tlic checks to our manufacturing industry, since if 
would offer anothe!r_ employment in the place of those 
which would be alnjidgcd. The closing of foreign mar¬ 
kets, through the increasing sldll or the jealousy of 
manufacture! s in other countries, and a falling off in the 
hitherto confinually augmented supfly of the raw ma¬ 
terial, are among the more obvious of those adverse cir¬ 
cumstances. The closing against xis of some accustomed 
channels o^ trade has, at v.arious times, been experienced; 
and the degree of distress which it would otherwise have 
occasioned has, in a short time, been removed by the 
demands of new customers, who have, in a measure, 
been compelled to become such by the -continually dimi¬ 
nishing prices of our goods. It will be seen, in ^litWire 
section of this work, in how great a degree these counter¬ 
acting causes have operated during the last thirty-five 
years : but although hitln^to the favourable have always 
metre than couuterba|a!|ced tlie unfavourable circum¬ 
stances that have affected the ilcmand for our nroducts, it 
can hardly be Roped th|t the^same good foi<*ine will alw-nys 
attend us; that “ new ^worlds ” are to be continually 
“called int* existence ’^as fast as the improvements of 
our spinning and weaving machinery may require new 
customers; or that another India will offer a market 
in which we can undersell the native manufacturers of 
fabrics, the raw- material for which is grown upon their 
own soil, and which from time immemorial have been 
among the ?bief staples of their country. 

These forebodings might, it is true, have been 
vanced witlFapparently equal reason at any time during 
the period in which the cotton manufactur^l^Bngland 
has been attaining to the magnitude which it has now 
reached, and which it has been endeavoured faintly to 
sketch. According to present appearances there has, in¬ 
deed, hardly ever been a time in which those forebodings 
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might not have been urged with greater reason than now, 
when the raw material is reachiflgt our shores in un¬ 
wonted abundance, and the real deifriands of consumers 
in almost every part of the world are giyiug unreinitted 
employment to every spindle and loom throughout the 
kingdom. He must, however, have read the jiage of 
history, and especially of commercial history, to very little 
purpose who has not perceived that, when least dreaded 
and expected, changes will sometimes arise which no fore¬ 
sight could predict, no ])rudencc or exertion avert. I’ka 
better understanding of the ])rincij)les of trade on the 
part of those to whom the business of legislation is con¬ 
fided may do much to prevent the dreaded reverses; an 
inc~--''-;ng degree of enlightenment among the rulers of 
other countries, leading them to a greater encqui agcmcnt 
of commercial intercourse, may do more; and it is to be 
hoped and expected that the examjjlc in this respect set 
within the last few years by JJugland, in abandoning 
restrictions which were so .long and pertinaciously held 
by her, may 4 )vercome those pi^judices'iii the minds 
of foreigners, which our commercial success in spite 
of those restrictions has fostered, and th^t'''a spirit of 
liberality between nations will be acknowledged as 
the truest means for promoting the prosperity of each. 
When all this shall be accomplished, however, constant 
vigilance will be required, not indeed for what is called 
the jrroteciion of our great manufacture, but to avert or 
to remove obstacles as they may present themselves, and 
••specially to relieve the springs of industry from those 
which remain of the shackles by which it^ energy has 
in form,.,, ‘times been cramped. Much has been done 
to this end already during the last four years, by re¬ 
forming our tariff, and we may confidently hope that 
whatever remains to be effected in this respect will be 
completed under the auspices of the same enlightened 
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policy by which so many reforms have already been 
brought about in out commercial system. Any further ob¬ 
servations on this b]jaucli of the subject may, witli more 
pro])riety, be deferred to that pfft t of this work which 
will be devoted to the consideration of our external 
commerce. ' 

At the present time (November, 18.35) the extension 
of cotton factories is going forwird at a rate at least 
equal to tliat experienced at any former period. Dr. 
Kay, one of the Assistant Door Law Commissioners, in a 
report dated 22iid July, 1835, made by him to the Cen¬ 
tral Board, gives a statement of the “ quantity of steam- 
power* either recently erected but not sujfplied with 
hands, or whicli is ordered and will be in operatjqn a 
year and a lialf, or two years, in the cotton districts of 
Lancashire and its immediate vicinity.” This statement 
com])riscs thirty different places in which the new ma¬ 
chinery is to be applied; the number of factories in 
which it is to be set to work is 109, and the amount of 
the power is stated to ^e equal to 1507 lujrscs. When¬ 
ever this power shall bS* brought into complete activity, 
it w'ill lequire the employment of more than 43,000 ad¬ 
ditional persofis of all ages, calculating according to the 
relation which is known to exis^at this time between 
the amount of mechanical power and of the number of 
persons employed in the cotton-mills of Lancashire. 
This number will, however, admit of some abatement, 
through the'use of the self-acting mule, which will be 
chiefly, if not altogether, adopted in cases where new 
machinery must be provided. 

The following table of the number of poWA-Iocaas used 
in the various manufactures of this country has been 
compiled from returns obtained by the Inspectors of 
Factories, and laid before Parliament. 
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Statement of ’the Number of Power-Looms used in Factories in 
the United Kingdom, at the end of the year 1835, distinguish¬ 
ing Counties, and the branch of Manufacture in which the 
same are used. 



Cotton. 

Woollen 

Silk, 

Flax. 

Mixed 

Goods. 

Total. 

Lancashire 
Westmoreland .... 

Cheshire. 

Derbyshire........ 

Yorkshire. 

Stufi’ordbhire 

Devonshire. 

Essex... 

Kent. 

Leicestershire. 

Middlesex. 

Norfolk. 

Somersetshire. 

Warwickshire. 

Worcestershire.... 
(jl^Ati'.wv'eishlre ... 
Montgomeryshire.. 

Cumberland. 

J)arham. 

Northumberland .. 

G1,176 

*22^91 

2.40.t 

4,032 

33G 

40 

8 

'l8G 

1,142 

8 

*3.770* 

*89* 

*74* 

* 4* 

4 

* 0* 

306 ' 

*414 

100 

*119' 

80 

luG 

*300 

15') 

7 

12 

’ 29 

* 25 

62,084 

8 

22,913 

2,669 

7,809 

4.>5 

80 

106 

12 

)29 

8 
300 
'' 230 

25 

7 

4 

4 

18G 

29 

G 

Total in England.. 

90.C79 

5.105 ' 

1,711 

■a 

25 

97,504 

Lanarkshire. 

Renfrewshire. 

Dumbartonshire... 

Uulcshire.. 

Ayrshiie. 

Kirkcudbright .... 

Pertlishiie. 

Aberdeensliirc .... 
Koxburghshlre .... 

14.069 

1.339 

534 

94 

/3(; 

90 

421 

218 

*22* 


* 20 

*142 

! ! 

% • 

« • • 

14,009 

1,305 

531 

94 

730 

90 

421 

390 

22 

Total In Scotland.. 

17.531 

22 


168 


17 , 7 a 


339 





339 

Wexford. 

Kildare. 

Dublin. 

Antrim. 

Down. 

Armagh.... 

07 

52 

23 

340 

425 

170 

« . 

• ‘ 

'lOO 


07 

52 

23 

340 

42.'i 

270 

'^otal in Ireland... 

1.416 



100 

• • 

l..'>16 

EnElanA*T**^, 

90.679 

SUMMA 

6,105 

UY. 

1,714 

41 


97.504 

Scotland.Afe. 

17.531 

22 


: 168 

1 . • 

17.721 

Ireland. 

1.416 

. . . 

• • 

100 


1,516 

United Kingdom . 

109,620 

5,127 

1,7U 

309 

! *2'» 

116,801 


• The materials used are worsted, cotton, sUL*. utjd India-rubber tliiend; 
the articles manufactured are girths, belts, braces, garters, and the iiLc. 
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The art of printing on woven fabrics is of very an¬ 
cient origin. Anderson, in his “ History of Commerce,” 
states that it was first practised in London in 1G7(). 
The first cotton printer in England is said to have been 
a Frenchman, whose print-grouinl was at llichraond, on 
the banks of the Thames. Owing 4o the interference 
of parliament, first by the impositioii of heavy duties, 
and afterwards by m^rc direct restrictions, the trade was 
destroyed in 1720. The object of the legislature in this 
proceeding appears to have been the encouragement 
of the silk and woollen manufactures. The restriction 
against wearing printed fabrics, of which cotton formed 
a part, was repealed in 173G, and it was computed that, in 
1750, as many as 50,000 pieces of goods madeof Ihien- 
warp and cotton-weft were j)rintcd in England. At that 
lime no means had been devised for spinning cotton- 
yarn of a strength \rhich fitted it for forming the warp. 
In about fifteen years thereafter, the printing business 
was introduced into Lancashire, and from that time ap¬ 
pears to have grown :n proportion to the increase of the 
cotton manufacture. But it is only during the present 
century that this branch of industry has attained to any 
considerable importance. In consequence of the duty 
imposed upon printed cottons, we arc acquainted with 
the quantity which has undergone the process at dif¬ 
ferent periods up to the year 1831, when the duty was 
wholly repealed. 

yards. 

Till! quantity jiriiitcd in 179G was . .797 

Jn 1800, it had increasL’d to . . 32,809,729 ‘ ' 

In 1814, it had furtliL'r incieasjd to . 124,^^013,472 
And in 1830, had reached to ' . 347,450|e!T9 

being more than ten limes the quantity printed at the 
beginning of the century. 

Y 
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This great increase must be ascribed to the improved 
contrivances and processes -wliich, in the interval, have 
been introduced. Idy some of these, processes which 
formerly occupied many weeks are now performed in a 
few hours, effecting a great saving in labour and in the 
amount of capital 'required. The substitution of me¬ 
tallic cylinders on which the patterns are engraved, in 
the place of wooden blocks, was .first practised about 
1785, and at once effected a great saving. The process 
of engraving the entire surface of these large cylinders 
was, however, a very expensive operation j and it was 
consequently a more important improvement when the 
system was introduced of engraving the pattern upon a 
smull steel cylinder, and thence transferring it by 
pressure, first to softened steel, and then, this being 
hardened, to the copper cylinders, in the manner 
which has since been used fo,>- multiplying plates used 
for printing bank-notes. By this means the engraved 
patterns can be transferred to almost an imlefinite 
number of cylinders at a trifling expense. The small 
cylinder upon which the engraving is first sunk is called 
the die, the second cylinder to which the pattern is 
transferred in relief is called the mill. This, when 
hardened, will give the required impression to a great 
number of cylinders made of the softer metal, and as 
the die can likewise be made to give up its pattern to 
several mills, a sufficient number of cylinders can always 
be produced from one engraving. 

The introduction of this great improvement took place 
ahout 1808, and has had a powerful effect in extending 
the trad<!«5fHfie country. At this time, cylinders thus 
made and engraved, after the novelty of the patterns is 
gone by in England, are exported to various parts of 
Europe and America. 
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The policy of subjecting such an article as printed 
cottons to the burthen and restrictions of the excise laws 
was always much questioned. To preserve our export 
trade, it was, of course, necessary, during the continuance 
of the duty, to grant a drawback upon shipment equal 
to the amount of the duty. The met revemie derived 
from the tax, on an average of the ten years preoeding its 
repeal, was a little rnore than 600,000/. per annum; but 
in order to^realize this sura to the Exchequer, the gross 
amount of duty levied during the same time averaged 
1,850,000/. per annum, more than two-thirds of the 
same being repaid as drawback upon quantities ex¬ 
ported. This, in itself, was a great and acknowledged 
evil: it held out temptation, and opened the door to 
frauds, which, it is well known, were comuntted to a 
considerable extent; and besides this crying evil, the 
interference of revenue regulations placed many ob¬ 
stacles in the way of experiments and improvements, 
as we have since happily been able to ascertain. With¬ 
out entering into any minute explanations upon this 
subject, it may be stated, m jnoof of this assertion, and 
upon the authority of a gentleman thoroughly and in¬ 
timately conversant with all the details of calico printing, 
that, upon the same premises, with the same capital, 
and employing the same amount of labour, double the 
quantity of cloths are now printed which were printed 
previous to the repeal of the duty, and to the consequent 
removal of the revenue-officers from the printworks. 

Another very great improvement has been effected 
within the last five years. At first, only one colour cduld 
be imparted to the pattern on the cylind'Cr; and if more 
than one colour were required, it was necessary to resort 
to a different process, and to print the several colours by 
different operations. This disadvantage was at length 

y 2 
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partially get over; so that, five years ago, printers were 
enabled to impart Uvo, and even three, eolours by means 
of cylinders; but,it is now common to print five colours 
’'at" one operation. The vast improvement which has 
latterly .been produced' in the style and execution of 
printed cotton goods, is matter of such common observa¬ 
tion, that it cannot be necessary to enlarge upon it here : 
but for it, the cotton .manufacture could not, in this 
branch, have stood against tlje powerful rivalry to which 
it has of late been subjected by our silk manufacture. 
This improvement has b6cn assisted by the discovery of 
a method for imparting to cotton fabrics the brilliant red 
colodr of cochineal, which was previously applidd to 
woollens only. This is effected by simply passing a 
current of steam on to cloth to which the cochineal-dye 
has previously been applied, that process having the 
effect of fixing the colour. 

It is not possible to make any comparative estimate of 
the growth of the hosiery branch of the cotton manufac¬ 
ture. The chief seats of th'is manufacture are Notting¬ 
hamshire and Derbyshire; hut other branches of the 
hosiery trade arc carried on in those counties, and 
cotton is partially employed in the stocking-frames of 
Leicestershire. . The estimates formed have generally 
had reference to all the branches of the hosiery manu¬ 
facture collectively. Blackner estimated the number of 
stocking-frames at work in 1812 as 29,590. Thirty 
years before that time, their number had been estimated 
at 20.000. Judging from the situations assigned for the 
wfti’king of the frames in 1812, it would appear that 
rather n;prc them one-third of those machines were em¬ 
ployed in producing cotton hose; but, for the reason 
already stated, no very accurate estimate of the propor¬ 
tions can be formed from their locality. In 1833, a 
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meeting was held of delegates from the ffame-work 
knitters, when a resohition was formed for dividing the 
seat of the hosiery iiiauufacture into districts, with the, 
view of obtaining, among, other Ihings, exact details of 
the number and deseription of frames, the aiWourit of 
labour employed in them, and such* further particulars 
as might enable the workmen to co-operate for the more 
etfcctual protection and advanci^ncnt of their interests. 
The resolution thus formed*W'as not, indeed, carried into 
effect in the manner nor with t}je objects proposed ; hut 
was of advantage, by its having been the means of draw¬ 
ing to the subject tlie attention of Mr. Felkin, a merchant 
of I'fottingham, intimately connected ivith the +rade 
of the hosiery districts ; and this gentleman Inr, drawn 
up an estimate of the extent of the manufacture in its 
various branches, which is believed to present a suffi¬ 
ciently accurate approxl nation to the condition of the 
trade at that time to answer all practical purposes. The 
following is Mr. Felkin’s estimate :— 


y3 
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Since 1812, when Mr. Blackner made the estimate of 
29,590 frames as the total of what were used in the United 
Kingdom, many frijmes have been widened so as to make 
two stockings at once, which w&s not the case before. 
The quantity of cotton hosiery goods made in 1833 was 
estimated by Mr. Fclkiii to have ibereased more than 
fifty per cent, in the preceding twenty years—an opinion 
which agrees with the fact which everybody must have 
observed, that the use of cotton stockings has, during 
that time, been superseding those of woollen to a great 
extent among the female part of the population. It will 
also be seen from the statement of Mr. Felkin, that the 
numiber of frames employed for making cotton goods, 
which in 1812 was about one-third the whole^ nutjnber 
employed, formed about one-half in 1833, or 16,300 out 
of 33,000 frames. 

The making of stockings is altogether a domestic 
manufacture, being carried on in the dwellings of the 
workmen. Some of these persons possess frames, which 
are their own property, but the greater part use frames 
which belong to the master-manufacturers, by whom 
the workmen are employed, and who are paid by those 
workmen an annual rent, varying from forty shillings to 
five pounds, according to the size and capability of the 
frame. 

The bobbin-net manufacture has altogether risen up 
during the present century, and in a comparatively small 
number of years has become an object of natifinal im¬ 
portance, finding emjdoyment for between 150,000 and 
200,000 persons, whose wages amount to 2,500,000/. per 
annum, as stated in a memorial addressed in June, 1834, 
to the Lords of the Treasury by the principal merchants 
and manufacturers engaged in the bobbin-net trade. 

The first successful attempt at producing, by means of 
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machinery, net-work bearing the characteristics of lace, 
was made in 1809; and this machine, rude in its con¬ 
struction, and slow and inefficient iij its operation, in 
comparison with the imjproved machinery now employed 
for the same purpose, was the subject of a patent, the 
possessors of which' realized, during the continuance of 
their exclusive right, very large fortunes. Since the ex¬ 
piration of this patent, (he machinery of the frame has 
been most importantly simplified, and its efficiency in¬ 
creased ; so that, by the application of an equal amount 
of labour, twelve times the quantity of net is now pro¬ 
duced which could have been previously made, and a 
quantity of the finished manufacture is now sold for 
Is. W., ithich, during the continuance of the patent, was 
sold for hi. The extent to which the bobbin-net manu¬ 
facture had since reached may be seen from the following 
statements recently drawn up.by Mr. Felkin, who has 
been ])ersonally interested in the trade from its com¬ 
mencement, and possesses ^all the requisite facilities 
for preparing an accurate csti^iate concerning it:— 
Statistics of the Bobbin-Net Trade. 

Capital emiiloyeti in Spinning and Doubling the Yarn 
Fixed capital in 35 spinning and 24 doubling factorien— 

724,000 spinning, 29(1,700 doubling spindles , . 4.715,000 

Floating capital in spinners’and doublers’stoch, and 

necessary sundries. 200,000 


915,000 

Peduct l.(!th, employed for foreign bobbin-net trade , 155,000 

Total capital employed iu s))iiining and doubling for ■ 

EogUsh bobbui-iiet trade .... ^750,000 

Capital employed in Bobbin-Net making 
Fixed capital iu factories, principally for power- 

• ..dachiues.£85,000 

-power-maeWnes, averaging U quar¬ 
terswide . *. 170,000 

* -hand-mnchlnes, averaging 9 qrs. wide . 207,000 
Floating capital iu stock on hand, power-owners . . 150,000 

--hand-owners . . 250,000 

-£922,000 

.Capital in embroidering, preparing, and stock . . 250,000 


Total capital employed in the trade . . . . £1,932,000 
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The Viiliie of the Materials used is os follows 


6,000 lbs. 

cotton yarn 

No. 130 

at 7«. Off. 

. iC2,250 

10,000 

140 

8s. Od. 

. 4,000 

75,000 


150 

8s. Drf. 

. 32,812 

85,000 


IGO 

9.'!. 6d. 

. 40.375 

95.000 


170 

10.9. 'id. 

. 60,270 

aio.ooo 


180 

12s. Orf. 

. 210,000 

250,000 


190 

I4s Orf. 

. 175,000 

220,000 


200 

lOs.Odt 

, 176,000 

60,000 


210 

ISs.firf. 

• 55,500 

9,000 


220 

2U. 3rf. 

, 9,563 


1,160,000 lbs. yarn • 7«'i5,770 

20 {ier cent, discount • • • i51,l.'>4 

Net value of yarn • # . . <6604, 610 

Value of bilk used .... 40,000 

Wages, Interest, wear and tear, &c. 732,2114 

i‘1.370.HnO 
2,500 
12 500 
26,000 
350,000 
15,000 
15,000 

^€ 1 . 707,830 

The Number of Machines, exclusive of 165 not at Woik, is 3,547» of the 
following descriptions;— 


Value of rough goods • . 

200,000 pieces, gassed, 3r/. • • * 

300,000 „ bleached, lOrf. , . . 

300,000 „ dressed, 1«. 9rf, . . . 

One-third tignred, cost .... 
200,000 pieces, wide-nets, finished. Is. 6(f. . 
100,000 „ quillings, 3s. . « . 



The Parts of the Kingdom in which these Machines are employed. 



Plain. 

Quilings. 

Fancy. 

Total, i 

Quantity of 
Yarn used. 

Nottinghamshire • 
Leicestershire 
Derbyshire . 

West of England . 

372 

207 

102 

654 

Ot-'C'.© 

O 

o 

782 

9«> 

14 

103 

2.160 

343 

2.55 

787 

lbs. 

640.000 

,100,000 

100,000 

320,000 


1,425 

1,122 

998 

3,545 

1,160,000 
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The Quantity and Value of the rough Goods produced by the different 
kinds of Machines are :— 



Square Yards, 

£. 

Eotary . 

. i5.8:>7,84S 

. . 662,255 

Lever . • 

. 8,327.210 , . 

. . 476,950 

Ciicular . . 

. 2,627,137 i 

. . 141,864 

Pusher-Grecian 

. . 811,650 

, . 41,574 

Travers Warp 

. . 32.), 189 

. . 54,198 


27 ,9l‘.i,063 square yards £1,376,850 


The Number of Machine Owners is 837, of whom 


302 possess only 1 Machine. 

203 ,, 

.. ,, 

212 

fiom 3 to 5 Machines. 

69 

,, 6 to 10 ,, 

Si 

,, 11 to 20 

10 

,, 2Uo30 


5 ])osse6s from 31 to 40 fifachines. 

4 ,, ,, 41 to 50 ,, 

5 ,, ,, SltoiOO ,, 

1 ,, 104 ,, 

I ,, liiO .. 

and! ,, ,, ilOO ,, 


The Power of the different kinds of Machines as to the width of the 
]iobbln-Nct proilticed, is : 


Width stated in 
Quarters. 

Rotatory 

Circular. 

Lever. 

Pusher- 

Grecian. 

Travers,’ 

M^arj). 

’ 

Total 

4«Quurter . 

12 

^ , 

1 

5 

2 

8 


8 

4 

24 

3 

51 


2G 

52 

110 

6i 

117 

366 

7 ,, 

12 

57 

J4S 

25 

20 

262 


496 

240 

1 ih>i 

IH 

0 

1,084 

9 

J9 

32 

*• 113 

3 

1 

168 

10 

313 

25 

192 

](! 

. . 

546 

u 

4l 

2 

1 

7 

. . 

172 

12 ,, 

622 

4 

184 

c 


816 

13 

17 


12 



29 

14 1! 

4 


5 



9 

15 .. 

1 


« 



3 

16 

23 


9 



31 

20 


• • 

■) 



2 


1,535 

420 

1,225 

165 

152 

3,547 


The wages of persons employed in the different 
branches of the manufacture vary according to the kind 
of work produced. The net earnings of 

Men are from l’2s. to 35s. per week, averaging about 16s. 
Women ,, 3$. to 12s. ,, ,, 6s. 

Children ,, Is. C;/. to 5s. ,, , , 


Successive ‘improvements in the arrangements of the 
machines had caused those first constructed—theTravers- 
warp machines—to go out of use, and a great number of 
them which had cost 300f. each, %ere sold and broken up 
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for the value of the iron which they contained. Very 
recently it has been found, that by a slight alteration these 
machines may be adapted to the production of fancy 
nets; such of then* as remaincil have been thus modi¬ 
fied at a small expense, and employed for the production 
of fabrics of continually-increasing' bounty and value. 

Various estimates have been formed concerning the 
extent and value of the cotton mfvnufacture in this king¬ 
dom. Mr. Dugald Bannatyne, in the Supplement to the 
“ Encyclopsedia Britannica,” and Mr. M‘Culloch, in the. 
second edition of his “ Dictionary of Commerce,” have 
both estimated the value of goods annually manufac¬ 
tured %t the sum of thirty-four millions, and Mr. M‘Ciil- 
loch estimates the capital em])loycd at the same sura, viz.: 

Capital employed in the purchase oftherawnfaterial £4,000,000 
Capital employed in the payment of'vages . 10,000,000 

Capital invested in spinning-mills, power and hand- 

looms, warehouses, stocks in hand, &c. . 20,000,000 

£31,000,000 

The value of the goods annually produced is made up, 
according to Mr. M'Culloch’s estimate, as follows:— 

Raw material, 240,000,000 lbs. at 7d. per lb. . £7,000,000 

Wages of 800,000 weavers, spinners, bleachers, &c. 

at 2'2/. 10s. n-year each .... 18,000,000 

Wagesof 100,000 engineers,machine-makers,smiths, 
masons, joiners, &c. at 3(W. a-year each . 3,000,000 

Profits of the manufacturers, wages of superintendence, 
sums to purchase the materials of machinery, coals, 

&c.. 6,000,000 

£34,000,1/00 

Mr. Baines, who has been at considerable pains to 
ascertain the correctness of these estimates, has given 
the following statement, somewhat different in its de¬ 
tails, but arriving substantially at the same result as was 
given by Messrs. Bannatyne and M'Culloch:— 
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Extent and Value of the British Cotton Manufacture 
[in 1833. 

Cotton wool imported • , • . lbs.303,r»5G,837 

. consumed in the maaufaciure* . 282,075,200 

Yarn spun (deducting 1| 02 . per lb. for loss) . 250,174,400 

Number of hanks spun (averaging 40 to the lb.) 

hanks 10,246,976,000 
length of yarn spun (840 yards to the hank) miles 4,890,602,182 
Value of the cotton wool consumed, at Td. per lb. £8,244,693 
Value of the cotton exports—goods £13,754,992 

yarn 4,704,008 

£18,4.59,000 

Value of manufactures consumed at home 12,879,693 

Total value of the manufacture • £31,3^8,693 

Capital eipployed in the manufacture • • 34,000,000 

QiiHintity of cotton gdods e.\ported in 1832— 

White or plain cottons , yds. 259,493,096 
Printed or dyed cottons . • 201,552,407 

, - 461,045,503 

Number of persons supported byirthe manufacture 1,500,000 

Number of operatives in the spinning and weaving— 

Factories—in England . ’ . . 200,000 

in Scotland . « • . 32,000 

in Ireland • . • 5,000 

- 237,000 

Wages earned by the factory operatives . • £6,044,000 

Power moving the factories—steam, 33,000horses 
water, 11,000 

-horsepower, 44,000 

Numl>er of spindles . . ; . , 9,333,000 

Number of power-looms . • , , * 100,000 

Number of hand-loom weavers • • » 250,000 

Wages earned by do. • « • • • £4,375,000 

is only within the last ten years that the silk ma- 
nufactuj'e can*he said to have been firmly established in 
this country. ^Ik goods have, indeed, been made in 
England since the time of Edward the Third, and at 
various times measures intended to act for the protec¬ 
tion of the manufacturers have been passed by the legis- 
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lature. With this view, the importation of silk goods 
manufactured in other countries was strictly prohibited 
in 1165, and this system continued in force during a long 
series of years, svich goods being expressly excluded from 
the benefit of the treaty of commerce concluded with 
France in 1186. < 

By this prohibitory law the English silk manufac¬ 
turers were legally secured in Jthe exclusive possession of 
the home market, from which, in the then imperfect 
condition of the manufacture, they would have been 
driven by the superior fabrics of foreign looms. Pro¬ 
tected trades are almost invariably carried ou without, 
that regard to economy in the processes which is neces¬ 
sary, in order to provide for their extension by bringing 
the protected article within the readi of a larger number 
of consumers. Hence it arose that silk goods came to 
be looked upon as mere luxuries, the use of which must 
be confined to the richer classes; and this state of things 
was aggravated by their being thence considered fit ob¬ 
jects of taxation. Heav^ duties were therefore imposed 
upon the importation of raw and thrown silk; the ma¬ 
nufactured goods made of a material, the cost of which 
was thus enhanced, continued beyond the reach of the 
multitude, and the manufacturers were consequently 
liable to considerable and violent vicissitudes from every 
change of fashion. On the other hand, those manufac¬ 
turers feeling themselves secure in their legal monopoly 
of the home market, were without the necessary stimulus 
to improvement, and additional temptations were conse¬ 
quently held out to the smuggler to introduce the supe¬ 
rior prohibited goods of France. The slo^y progress 
made in this branch of manufacture in England, under 
this system of duties and restrictions, may be seen from 
the following table of the quantities of raw and thrown 
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silk imported at various times into the kingdom, from the 
year 1165, when the prohibition of foreign silk goods was 
enacted, until the end of 1835. 

AVERAGE IMPORTATION. 




Raw. Waste. Thrown. Total. 

176S« 6, and 7» commence* 
ment of prohibition. 

lbs. 

V352,000 

lbs. lbs. lbs. 

363,000 716,000 

1785, 6, and 7, twenty years i 
after prohibition.j 

, 544,000 

337,000 881.000 

1801 to 1819... 


760.000 

350,000 1,110,000 

1815,16, and 17, 5rst years 



of peace, and fifty years 
after prohibition was com¬ 
menced . 

1821, 23, and 23, three last I 

1.095,000 27,000 293,000 1,415,000 




years prior to the change > 

1,970.000 74,000 355,000 2,399.'O00 

of system ... 

.j 

Ratv.* 

Waste. 

Thrown. | 

T^otal. 


Ihs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1814. 

1,504,235 

29,2.34 

586,505 

2,119,974 

1815. 

1,069,.596 

27,971 

377,822 

1,475,389 

18\6. 

873,414 

1,345,051 

4,162 

210,758 

1,088,334 

1817. 

49,055 

294,553 

1,686,659 

1818. 

1,444,881 

86,940 

391,166 

1,922,987 

1819. 

1,446,097 

71',.331 

331,125 

1.848,553 

1820. 

1,622,799 

94,063 

309,953 

2,027,635 

1821. 

1,804,513 

105,047 

360,248 

2,329,808 

1822. 

1,993.704 

64,921 

382,878 

2,441,563 

1823. 

2,051,895 

52,362 

363,864 

2,468,121 

1824. 

3,414,520 

1.33,257 

463,271 

4,011,048 

1825. 

2,848,500 

195,910 

559,642 

3,604,058 

1826. 

1,964,188 


289,325 

2,253,513 

1827. 

3,759,138 


454,015 

4,213,153 

1828,.... 

4,162,550 


385,262 

4,547,812 

1829. 

2,719,962 


172,239 

2,892,201 

1830. 

3,771,969 

485,013 

436,535 

4,693,517 

1831. 

3,035,832 

762,258 

514,240 

4,312,330 

1832. 

3,391,721 

651,594 

329,932 

4,373,247 

1833. 

3,838,795 

654,381 

268,367 

4,761,543 

1834. 

3,ai6,751 

1,009,932 

165,768 

4,522,451 

1835...*.. 

4,151,008 

1,382,872 

254,578 

5,788,458 


lu the years 1826 to 1829 the waste is included with the 
raw silk. 


5 
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During all the period embraced in this table, up to 1824, 
the silk trade of England was one continued alternation 
of prosperity and,distress. That the former condition 
prevailed is proved, however, by Ihc increasing amount of 
the manufacture, comparing one period with another in 
the course of years. In 1824 the system here deseribed was 
wholly changed. The high duties of4,r. per lb. imposed 
upon raw silk, and of 14s. Sei.'per lb. upon thrown silk, 
were reduced ; the former to 3d. and the latter to Is. 6d, 
per lb. These rates have since been further reduced; 
that on raw silk to Id,, and that on thrown silk to 3^. 6d. 
per lb.: a regulation of the Custom-house permits the 
latter duty to be drawn hack upon the exportation of the 
goods into which foreign thrown siyc is converted. At 
the same time, the system of prohibition against the 
importation of foreign manufactured silk goods was 
prospectively rcpeaVjfl, <and a scale of duties adopted, 
under which such goods might bo imported ; but in order 
to aiford the silk manufacf^ircrs the opportunity of dis¬ 
posing of their stocks of goods already made, and of 
otherwise preparing for foreign competition, such im¬ 
portations were not allowed to take place until after the 
5th of July, 1826. 

An immediate and great increase was made in the 
consumption of silk goods by this reduction in the cost of 
the material. Every throwing-mill and every loom was put 
in constant employment, and a great increase was made 
in the number of these establishments. The number of 
throwing-mills in different parts of the country was 
raised from 115 to 266, and t^ie number of spindles 
from .130,000 to 1,180,000; yet, notwithstanding this 
additional productive power, it was not possible for the 
throwsters to keep pace with the demands of the weavers, 
who were frequently kept waiting during whole months 
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for silk to enable them to complete the orders which 
they had in hand. 

This full tide of prosperity was checked by the com¬ 
mercial panic which occurred at the close of 1825; and 
as the admission of foreign-made silk goods first took 
place during a time of general depression, a great cla¬ 
mour was raised on the part of the home manufacturers, 
against the relaxation, which was said to be the chief, 
if not the only cause of the distress that had overtaken, 
the trade. This distress, however, soon passed away, so 
that in the year 1827 a larger quantity of silk was ma-- 
mifactured in this country than had ever before passed in 
an equal time through our looms. It is not by selecting 
a single ypar that a proper judgment can be formed upon 
such a subject, but* the foregoing table, which 'details 
the importations of twenty-two years, ten of which were 
years of unqualified prohibition, is sufficiently extensive 
to afford means for deciding the*degree of advantage 
which has attended the relaxation. It will he seen from 
this table, that, in the ten jfears preceding 1824, the 
quantity of raw and thrown silk used by our manufac¬ 
turers amounted to 19,409,020 lbs., being an average 
of 1,940,902 lbs. per annum; and that, in the twelve » 
years following the change of system, the quantity used 
has been 49,973,331 lbs., or 4,164,444 lbs. per annum, 
being an increase over the average of the former period 
of 114 per cent. 

It is further remarkable that notwithstanding the great 
increase in the quantity of silk employed in our looms, 
the *^uantity of thrown silk imported* has not at all 
augraentf.d during |he last sixty ye^rs, hut, on the 
contrary, has of late sensibly diminislied. The' spur 
of competition has driven forward the manufacture 
in both its branches. Improved machinery has been 
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introduced into our throwing-mills, the efifect of tthich 
has been to lessen by more than one-half the cost of the 
process; and by the adoption and improvement of the 
ingenious machinery of Jacquard^ our weavers are now 
enabled to produce faticy goods, the quality of which is, 
with a few exceptions of little importance, fully equal, 
and, as regards some sorts, superior, to the quality of 
goods made in France, although the cost of production is 
not yet reduced to the level of that country. 

When the prohibition, to the importation of foreign silk 
goods was removed, a duty was imposed of 30 per cent. 
ad valoreTUf,-which was soon after altered to specific 
rates,per pound, so calculated upon diiferent kinds of 
goods as to be eqiial, iu most cases, to 30 per cent, upon 
the presumed value, this rate being assiunCti as the 
maximum of protection which in any case it was desir¬ 
able to afford to the English manufacturers. Apart from 
all considerations of a niaximum as between the con¬ 
sumers and manufacturers hi this country, however, it 
was found impossible to adept any higher scale of pro¬ 
tection, on account of the encouragement which would 
thereby be given to smugglers, and, in fact, while ar¬ 
ranging the specific duties chargeable on the weight of 
the goods, it was on this account found necessary to fix 
the rate upon plain goods on a scale equal to no more than 
25 per cent, on the value, while the higher per centage 
was retained upon other goods, the smuggler’s charge 
on -which was higher. The reason why this charge was 
less upon plain than upon fancy fabrics was this—tfie 
latter, being made to answer the immediate demand", of 
ever-varying fash^pn, were required by the purchaseta to 
be delivered to them without delay,’’while plain goods, 
which would be equally valuable at all times, could be 

z 3 
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Kept bac|c by the smuggler to a more favourable oppor¬ 
tunity for eluding the government officers. 

JFor some time before and after the opening of our 
.markets to the fabrics of other countries, it was firmly 
‘believed, and.loudly asserted by .many persons expe¬ 
rienced in the tradp, that such a measure would bring 
certain ruin upon the silk manufacturers of England, 
who, being accustomed to work for only the higher ranks 
of society, had constantfy experienced the evils attendant 
upon a limited market, and had been kept in dread of 
competition from without; the successfuFadventures of 
contraband dealers having, under such circumstances, 
been frequently productive of temporary slagna^fimis, 
which involved the manufacturers and their workmen in 
distress.*- The experience of a few years has served to 
show how groundless were these fears; that by reducing 
the prices of their goods, which they were enabled to do 
through the reduction of the duty and the improvements 
in their machinery, the market would be so extended as 
to include among their custpraers by far the larger part 
of the population ; and that, stimulated by the rivalry 
of foreign manufacturers, such improvements would be 
effected in the quality of our fabrics, as would fit them, 
for (juccessfjul competition with the most beautiful pro- 
dtfctionl of foreign looms. It is strictly correct to assert, 
that with free permission to import upon a moderate 
8<^le of duties, our silk manufacturers suffer less ^t 
j^sent from foreign competition, than they did in the 
days of prohibition, when the quantity of smuggled goods 
JUnpunted to only a small proportion of that now legally 
imported. In ^1810, when the smupler’s difSmilties 
were iilcreased by^he war, the quanmy of coiatrahand 
uUts brought into consumption in this country was felt 
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to be so injurious to the manufacturers, that they formed 
themselves into an association for the prevention of, 
smuggling. Again, in 1818 and the following year, 
numerous petition8*were presented to Parliament by the 
silk-weavers of Spitalfields and of Coventry, complaining 
of this illegal competition, and statipg that, by means of 
it, “ The demand for manufactured goods had for some 
time past so decreSsed, as to afford serious ground of 
alarm to the manufacturers, and to threaten the existence 
of the silk manufacture of this country.” In one of 
these petition's it was stated, that operative weavers who 
used to earn from 30 j. to 40^. per week, were at that 
tim^ able to earn no more than 10^. or 11.«. 

The fact last stated was by no means peculiar to the 
time embraced in the petition. The system uilSer which 
the trade had been regulated for more than half a cen¬ 
tury had familiarized the country with the complaints 
of ♦the silk weavers, who were constantly liable, on any 
change of fashion, to be thrown out of employment; 
and the high rate of whose wages when fully employed, 
being unaccompanied by prudent preparation for a fall 
in wages, only served, by multiplying their wants;'to 
, render the reverse the more distressing when it came. 

Since the year 1824, when the shackles were retttbVed 
from the trade, the silk manufacture in all its branches 
has spread itself into various districts, and is conducted 
upon a scale, and according to principles which admit 
of so great a degree of economy, as not only to place the 
products of our silk looms within the reach of the htiih- 
bler classes of the community in this country, but fo 
enable us succe^fully to compete in other markets with 
goods produced >in foreign countfies. The declared 
value of British manufactured silk goods exptwted from 
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the United Kingdom in each year since 1820, has been 
as follows 

1820 . . . £371,755 1828 ... . £255,870 

1821 . . . 374.,473 1820 . . . 267,931 

1822 . . . 381,703 1830 . . . 521,010 

1823 . . . 351,400 1831 . . . 578,874 

1824 . . . '442,596 1832 . . . 529,990 

1825 . . . 296,736 1833 . . . 737,404 

1826 . . . 168,801 1831 . . . 636,419 

1827 . . . 236,'344 1833 . . . 972,031 

It is, perhaps, not the least surprising of the effects 
which have followed the total alteration of our system in 
regard to this manufacture, that this country now regu¬ 
larly exports silk goods to a considerable value to Fra.nce : 
these exports amounted, in 1832, to 57,187/., in 1833 
to 76,5251., and in 1834 to 60,346/., forming two-fifths 
of the exports made to the whole of Europe. The 
rahst considerable part of our export of silks is made to 
our North American Colonies, 'the West India Islands, 
and the United States of America. 

The number of silk-mills dn the townships of Man¬ 
chester and Salford, which in"l 820 was no more than 
five, had increased, in 1832, to sixteen. 

The following table, given on the authority of the In¬ 
spectors of Factories, will show the number and dis¬ 
tribution of silk factories, and tlie number of persons 
employed in them at the beginning of 1835. 
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Except in the preliminary branch of the manufacture 
—throwing—it lias not hitherto liccn found practicable 
to apply machinery for simplifying the pfocesses of 
manufacturing the fiver kinds of s^ik goods, or for econo¬ 
mizing the cost of their production. For this reason, 
the improvementS'^ffected in the quality of silken fabrics 
are more the result of individual eflfort, than the im¬ 
provements in those pther branches of manufacture to 
which mechanical invention has been so successfully 
applied in this country. Among the causes to which 
the continued superiority of French silk weavers, in some 
articles of their manufacture, must be attributed, may be 
instanced the kind of education which they receive, and 
by means of which so many among those who are en¬ 
gaged in the labour of weaving—an operation which 
among us is mere drudgery—are enabled to contribute 
to the perfecting of their ar^, by the invention of new 
patterns. As regards the texture only of silk fabrics, 
English-made goods arc now fully equal to the best that 
are produced by our neighbours. The greater cheapness 
of the necessaries of life in’France, as compared with 
England, gives an advantage, in point of price, to the 
French weaver over his English competitor; and this 
advantage is of course the greater in those descriptions 
of goods into the cost of which labour enters in the 
greatest proportion—such as gauzes, and other light and 
fancy fabrics. We have seen, however, that as regards 
other kinds of silk goods, our manufacturers are already 
enabled to compete with their formidable rivals in 
m&rkets which are equally open to both, and that we 
are, in, fact, exporting continually the produce of our 
silk-looms to France itself. 

It will scarcely be affirmed that, in this respect, the 
manufacturers of England would have stood in so ad- 
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vantageous a position had the old prohibitory system 
been maintained. Up to the very moment of the legal 
admission 6f foreign silk goods no improvement was per¬ 
ceptible in the quality or fashion .of our own ; by the 
most cursory glance, the diHerencc between the fabrics 
could be distinguished, and yet, notavithstanding the 
facility thus aflbrded for the detection of contraband 
goods, the ingenuity of the smuggler was at all times 
successful to insure their introduction; and this irregular 
competition was the more ruinous, as the foreign goods 
had not been subjected, in the co>intry of manufacture, 
to the heavy impost then placed upon the raw material 
in England. 

The linen manufacture has very long been prosecuted 
in England, and about the end of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury was indirectly encouraged m Ireland by an act of 
legislative oppression, sucli, as it would not be possible 
to enforce in this country at the ])resent day. 

The woollen manufacturers of England, alarmed at 
the rapid progress then being made in Ireland in that 
branch of industiy, induced the Houses of Parliament 
to interfere with the King (William III.) for its sup¬ 
pression. In his answer to their address, the King made 
the following promise; “ I shall do all that in me lies 
to discourage the woollen manufacture in Ireland, and 
encourage the linen manufacture, and to promote the 
trade of England.” Nor was this an empty promise. 
Through the interference of the King with the Irish 
Houses of Parliament, an Act was passed prohibiting 
the exportation of all woollen goods from Ireland, except 
to England an exception which could hot operate to 
the relief of the Irish manufacturer, since prohibitory 
duties were already laid against their importation into 
this country. 
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As some compensation for this act of injustice, various 
regulations were at different times madi for the encou¬ 
ragement of the linen manufacture, in Ireland; although 
it is doubted whether those regulations have, in reality, 
effected anything towards the establishment of the manu¬ 
facture upon a healthy footing. Among other modes of 
encouragement, a bounty was paid upon the exportation 
of linen from Ireland* iiwhich was in force for more than 
a century, and ceased only in 1830. 

It is not possible to trace, with any certainty, the 
growth of the linen manufacture in either part of the 
kingdom. Cotton and silk being productions of foreign 
growth, the quantities which pass through our Gustom- 
houses form, of course, a correct measure of the growth 
of those manufactures as far as quantity is concerned; 
but flax is'a produclioil of our own soil, as well as an 
article of foreign commerce, and the quantity imported 
from abroa(f gives therefore only an imperfect test of the 
quantity of linen produced in our looms. The immense 
extension of our cotton fabrics has necessarily limited 
the growth of our linen ma'nufacture, yet there are many 
reasons for believing that it has, notwithstanding, been 
cohaiderable. 

The following table will show the quantities of linen 
goods which were exported from Ireland in different 
years, from 1800 to 1825; subsequently to which year 
no account has been taken at the Custom-houses of 
either England or Ireland, of the commercial intercourse 
between the two parts of the kingdom. . 
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Years. Great Britain. 

P Yards. 

To Foielgn Parts. 
* Yards. 

Total. 


■ ^ . 1 31,n7e,0.'!9 

2,585,829 

34,563,868 


. . i 33,2^6,943 

2,308,911 

35,615,854 

1804 

. . 1 39,837,101 

3,303,528 

43,140,629 

1806 

. . 1 35,245,280 

3,880,961 

39,126,241 

1808 

. . 41,958,719 

2,033,367 

43,992,086 


. , 32,584,545 

4,313,725 

36,898,270 

1812 

. . 33,320,767 

2,524,686 

35,845,453 

1814 

. .. 39,539,443 

9^463,783 

43,003,226 

1815 

. . 37,986,359 

5,496,206 

43,482,505 

1816 

, . , 42,330,118 

3,299,511 

45,729,629 

1817 

. , I 50,288,842 

5,941,733 

56,230,575 

1818 

. . ; 44,746,354 

6,178,954 

50,925,308 

1819 

. . 34,957,390 

2,083,855 

37,641,251 

1820 

. . 1 40,318,270 

3,294,948 

43,613,218 

1824 

. . 45,519,509 

4,011,630 

49,531,139 

1822 

. . 43,220,710 

3,374,993 

40,601,703 

1823 

. . 48,066,591 

3,169,006 

51,#35,597 

1824 

. . 1 40,466,950 

3,026,427 

49,493,377 

1825 

. . 1 52,559,078 

2,553,587 

55,113,265 


It will be-sifeecn from the next statement, that a large 
proportion of the exports of linen from Ireland to 


Great Britain has been re-exported to foreign countries. 

British and Irish Linen and Sailcloth exported from the United 
Kingdom, in each year from 1820 to 1833. 
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Within the last few years this proportion has been con¬ 
tinually increasing, owing to the greater facility of 
intercourse offered by steam vessels, which occasions a 
greater portion of the general export trade of the United 
Kingdom to be carried on from the ports of England. 

The estimated va^ue of linen goods sold in the different 
linen markets of Ireland, in each of the years from 1821 
to 1824, was stated as"ft)llows, on the authority of the 
inspectors appointed by the Linen Board in Dublin, and 
the statement was given in the Appendix to tlie Report 
upon the Linen Manufacture of Irelan^, made by a 
Committee of the House of Commons in 1825. There 
is not any document in existence which brings tins in- 
formatiop down to a later dale. 


Ulster..*.. 

Leinster... 

Munster... 
Connaught 

1821. 

1822. 

1823. 

1824. 

£ s. d. 

2,060,122 16 8 
28:1,354 14 9 
63,870 13 9 
117,664 14 0 

£. h d. 

2,127.529 10 4 
336,693 12 0 
82,202 13 1 
130,914' 7 4 

£. 9- d. 

1.968,180 16 6 
207.633 18 8 
95.195 8 3 

140,956 13 5 

£. s. d. 
2,109,309 10 2 
192,988 4 9 
110,421 0 3 

168,090 9 7 

2.538,012 19 2 | 2.077,345 8 9 

2,411.871 16 5 

2,580,709 4 9 


It was not until quite the end of the last century that 
flax spinning-mills were first erected in the north of 
England and in Scotland. Before that time the opera¬ 
tion of spinning was altogether performed by women in 
their own dwellings. Up to 1814 the yarn spun in mills 
was sold to weavers or to dealers who acted as middle 
men between the spinners and weavers; but at the date 
last mentioned some spinners became also manufac¬ 
turers of linen. It was at a still more recent period that 
power-weaving was applied to the making of linen fa¬ 
brics in England and Scotland, and up to the present mo¬ 
ment flax-spinning machinery has not been established 
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in Ireland upon a scale sufficiently large to supply the 
looms of that country, to which considerable quantities 
of linen yarn are saiit from the spinning-mills of York¬ 
shire. 

In Scotland, this branch of manufacture was compa¬ 
ratively small before the peace in 181.5. The town and 
neighbourhood of Dundee has been the scene of a most 
remarkable increase in the linen manufacture since the 
time just mentioned. In 1814, the quantity of flax im¬ 
ported into that town for use in the manufactories did not 
exceed 3000 tons, but in the year which ended 31st May, 
1831, tlie import was more than 15,000 tons, besides 
ujjwifrds of 3000 tons of lieinp. Tlie continued progress 
of the manufacture in this district is shown Ij^ the fact 
that, in the year ending 31st May, 1833, tlie imports had 
further increased to 18,777 tons of flax, and 3,380 tons 
of hemp. The quantity of linen, sailcloth, and bagging, 
into which this inatciial was made, and which was 
shipped from Dundee in the same year, amounted to 
60,000,000 yards, being nrobahly equal to the entire 
shipments made from the whole of Ireland. 

The improvements made in the flax-spinning ma¬ 
chinery in this country are rendered sufficiently apparent 
by the following statement taken from the Official Tables 
of Revenue, Population, &c. of the United Kingdom 
(Part III., page 395), in which volume it was inserted 
on the authority of the oldest and largest establishment 
for flax-spinning and weaving in Leeds. 


2 A 2 



Statement of the Prices of Linen Yarn; and of Canvass (No. 37); and of the Wages paid at Leeds 
. for Weaving the same, in each Year, from 1813 to 1832, inclusive. 



lolling Price of a piece of' 
Canvass, No. 37 . . . 
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Statement of the Weekly Rate of Wages paid in a Flax 
Spinning Mill near Leeds, in the Year 1832. 




• 



8. 

d. 

C6 Children 

, 9to*ll 

years old .• 

Average 

3 

U 

ICO 


11 to 12 


)f 

3 

Ui 

114 


1,3 

a • 

• 

3 

94 

127 

)) 

14 

>1 • 


4 

2i 

113 


15 

.•» • 

♦j 

4 

94 

99 Persons, 

le 

r 

)) 

5 

fi 

100 


17 

}j • 

)i 

5 

lOJ 

80 


18 

» ' 

if 

fi 

6 

58 

>» 

19 

a • 

if 

7 

4 

48 

if 

20 

» • 

ff 

7 

94 

^04{ 

V 

a 

21 

21 and upwards 

ff 

fi 

S 

16 

2J 

H 


The above rates have been nearly stationlry during 
the last twenty years. 

It will be seen from the foregoing table that the length 
of a pound of yarn of average fineness was in 1813 and 
1814 only 3,330 yards, and that in 1833 yarn of the 
average quality contained 11,170 yards. During that 
time the price of such ewerage yarn has fallen from 
29^. 5d. to 1 Os. 9f/. per bundle: so that, taking the 
quantity into the account, the price of yarn has fallen in 
twenty years to one-ninth of the price which it bore at 
the close of the war, the price of ll.-' raw material 
having fallen in the same time about one-half. 

The improvements made in the operation of flax¬ 
spinning in England are rendered apparent in a very 
important manner, by the fact that we are now large 
exporters of linen-yarn to Ireland, and even to France: 
the shipments to the latter country in 1833 amounted 
to 867,288 lbs., and in 1834 to 1,430,369 lbs. * This is 
a new branch of trade, for which we are altogether 
indebted to the perfection of our spinning machinery. 

2 A 3 
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Hitherto, this country has been it constant importer of 
linen-yarn, but there is at present every appearance of 
this state of things being entirely changed. So recently 
as 1827 our weavers used very nearly four millions of 
pound# of foreign yarn, but in each subseqijent year 
this quantity has lieen diminished, until in 1834 it 
amounted only to about one million and a half of pounds. 
Our principal foreign customer for linen fabrics is the 
United States of America : the exports to that country 
in 1834 amounted to 25,810,656 yards, the declared 
value of which was 997,682/. 


The following table exhibits a considerable increase 
in the consumption of foreign-grown flax during the last 
ten or fifteen years; but it is probable that the growth 
of the article in this country has, in the mean time, ex¬ 
perienced some diminution. It has been already men¬ 
tioned that the importations of flax do not afford any 
accurate test of the growth or ft^tent of the manufacture. 


Cwts. 


1820 

1821 

1822 

182.3 

1824 

1825 


376,170 1 
491,582 I 
607,540 > 
553,599 
739,651 j 

1,018,837 I 


The dut,” payable during these years 
was at the rate of 101. 14*. 6J. per cwt. 
on dressed Flax, and 5J. on undressed 
Flax. 

Duty reduced to 4c/. per cwt. upon 
dressed and undressed. 


1826 

697,488 

Do. 

3<f. 

J f 

1827 

. 896,889 

Do. 

2(1. 

> 

1828 

. 882,289 ■ 



1829 

909,709 




1830 

. 955,112 




1831 

. 918,883 

Do. 

U. 

> 9 

1832* 

. 984,869 


1833 

. 1,112,190 




1834 

. ‘ 794,272 



• 

1835 

742,665 





The finest kind of linen, known dnder the name of 
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cambric, is imported by us from France. Prom '70,000 
to 8O,O00 pieces of cambric, including pocket handker¬ 
chiefs, are every year introduced; but it appears pro¬ 
bable that still farther improvements in tie spinning 
processe^s maybe effected,■whicK will enableomrsveavers 
to produce goods equal to any made in the looms of 
France; a circumstance which is .now at least as pro¬ 
bable as the fact w'ould have appeared fifty years ago, 
that we should ever furnish th5 natives of India with the 
finest muslins, instead of being dependent upon their 
industry for the supply of our markets. 

The extent of that part of our linen manufacture which 
is conducted in factories, which is the only part as to 
which statistical details are procurable, upon which full 
reliance can be placed, will be seen from th* following 
table, compiled from returns made by the Inspectors of 
Factories in 1835. 



212 



Total,United Kingdom. 347 592 | 624 1,782 I 2,290 
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It will be observed, on examining the statements 
already given of the number and ages of persons em¬ 
ployed in the cotton, woollen, flax, and silk factories 
respectively througnout the kingdom, that the'proportion 
of very ,^oung persons employed in the silk-*hills is 
much greater than it is in any of the pther three branches, 
and that the proportion of adults i^ consequently much 
smaller. The actual proportions in which persons of 
different ages are employed in each of these four 
branches of industry, are as follows :— 


Age«. 

Cotton. 

Woolien. 

Flax. 

silk. 

8 to 12 . . . . 

3-7 

6-7 

3-7 

20-9 

12 to 13 . . . . 

9-3 

12* 

12-2 

8-7 

13 to 18 . . . . 

29-8 

29 8 

.36-1 

30.8 

Above 18 ... . 

57-2 

51-5 

48- ^ 

39-6 


100- 

100» 

100- 

ICO- 

The proportions 

in which males and females 

are era- 

ployed are :— 

Cotton. 

Woollen. 

Flax. 

silk. 

Males . 

45-7 

52-5 

31'2 

33-2 

Females . . . . 

54-? 

47-5 

68-8 

66-8 


100* 

lOO- 

100- 

100- 


The imperfection of the returns in regard to the 
mechanical power used in factories does not allow of 
any precise calculations in regard to the proportions in 
which that power is used, as compared with the number 
of persons employed in each branch. The following 
abstract contains all the information of this nature that 
can be gathered from the returns hitherto given :— 
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Pescrip* 
tion of 
Fac¬ 
tories. 

Number of Fac¬ 
tories, the Powet 
of which IS given. 

Number of 

Horse-power of 
Steam-Kngines and 
Water Wheels. 

o 

I J 

flips' 

im-a 

SlCAm 

Kn- 

giom. 

Water 

Wheels. 

Total. 

stcum. 

Watir. 

Total 

Cotton . 

987 


479 

1.47!) 

27,433 

6,.575 



172,505 

Woollen 

740 

528 

452 



4,703 

15,003 

13,635 

45,685 

Flax . . 

90 

55 

55 

110 

1,745 

52H 

2,274 

2,204 

12.910 

Silk , . 

i;ji 

118 

41 

m 

1,343 

332 

1,575 




1,948 

1,701 

1,0371 2.738 

! 

40,822 

12,138 

52,960 

47.898 

250,590 


From this it appears, that the number of persons em¬ 
ployed for each mechanical horse-power is 


In Cotton Factories . . . , 

,, Woollen ,, « . . .3^ nearly. 

,, I lax ,5 • • . . 

} ) &lllc y ^ • • ■ • 

The larger proportion in tlie *feilk mills might be ex¬ 
pected, from the greater number of young children 
which they contain. 
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Woven Fabrics. 

Progress in various Foreign Countries, 

• 

France—Woollen manufacture—Imports and production of wool — 
Protection against foreign manufactures—Cotton manufacture— 
Disadvantages through the duties on foreign coal and iron— 
Extent of manufacture—Quantity of cotton imported since 1787 
—Export of woollen and cotton goods—Silk manufacture—Its 
c»tent and progress —Exports—Germany—Cotton manufac¬ 
tures—Prussian commercial league—Russia—Swiss Cantons. 

Having tlius inquired into the progress ot the nation 
as regards that great class of its manufactures—woven 
fabrics, it may be desirable to see in what degree other 
countries have kept pace with us in the developement of 
this branch of industry. The materials for such an 
inquiry are generally scanty and unsatisfactory. State¬ 
ments are, indeed, frequently put forward to the world 
from various quarters with an air of confidence, which 
pretend to give the most ample information upon dif¬ 
ferent branches of this subject, but every one who has 
been accustomed to collate and compare those state¬ 
ments, has generally found reason to distrust their cor¬ 
rectness. It is but seldom, indeed, that documents of 
this kind are furnished upon competent authority; and 
where this is wanting, it will always he more safe for 
the inquirer to depend rather upon collateral circum¬ 
stances, as to the truth of which no doubt exists, than 
to rely upon unsupported assertions, however plausibly 
they may be offered. 

The French Government, urged to an alteration of the 
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restrictive system, by which it has sought to foster its 
manufactures, has lately instituted an inquiry into the 
past and present effects of that system, and in the 
course of that inquiry has collefcted together some 
documents which bear the stamp of authenticity, and 
which may therefoie be used with confidence in the 
comparison which it is proposed to make, as to the 
manufacturing progress of France and England. A con¬ 
siderable number of authentic statements of the same 
nature have also been collected, with great industry, by 
Dr. Bowring, and presented to Parliament in his inte¬ 
resting reports on the commercial relations of the two 
countries; so that it will hardly be necessary to have 
recourse to any unofficial statement in this part of our 
inquiry. 

The woollen manufacture has long been one of the 
staples of France, and the excellent quality of French 
cloths has been generally acknowledged. In some 
branches of the manufacture the French clothiers have 
taken the lead ; and to this day their finer woollens 
find a market in every quarter of the globe. Under 
these circumstances, there can be no doubt that the 
quantity of woollen cloth manufactured in France has 
increased with the growth of the population; and it 
appears from a table inserted in the recent “ Enqufite” 
published by tbe French Government, that the quantity 
of these goods exported has also materially increased 
during the last half century, although it is not shown 
that any progress has been made in this respect since 
the termination of the war with England. These facts 
are shown by the following statement of the quantity 
and value of wool imported, and of woollen goods ex* 
ported, in the years 1787-8 and 9, and in each year 
from 1812 to 1833 
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Years. 

Wool Imported. 


Weight. L Value. 


Woollens Exported. 


Weight. Value. 



Francs. 

21,811,900 

23,560,200 

2.>,709,000 

38,303,193 

27,539,642 

13,711,202 

38,662,677 

68,007,529 

49,862,593 

44,971,455 

40,615,461 

43,383,660 

39,750,591 

40,528,113 

.33,082,211 

36,436,512 

37,821,130 

29,848,406 

27,369,125 

30,025,776 

31,606,464 

27,690,138 

28,088,716 



It appears from tliis table, that the production of wool 
in France must have kept pace with the wants of the 
increasing population, the importations being not greater 
now than they were in the three years ending with 1789, 
while the manufactured goods exported arc considerably 
larger in amount now than they were at that time.. To 
enable the French clothiers to compete successfully with 
us in foreign markets, a bounty on exportation is paid by 
the government equal to 13^- per cent, on the value; 
which payment is calculated to be equal to the duty 

2 B 
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imposed upon foreign wool, for the benefit of the a^cul- 
turists of that country. The design of that duty was to 
raise the price of wool of native prowth; and it was 
thence thought necessary to protect the manufacturers 
against the competition of countries where the raw 
material is cheapen^ by prohibiting the importation of 
woollen cloths. It maybe useful to inquire, in a few 
words, what has beeiv the effect of this double pro¬ 
tection. 

It is admitted in the reply made by the Chamber of 
Commerce of Carcassone, in November, 1834, to the cir- 
.cular letter addressed by the Minister of Commerce to 
different commercial bodies, in September of that'year, 
that the immediate effect of the imposition of the duty 
of 33 per‘cent, on foreign wool, proved the very contrary 
of that which was intended ; that, in fact, it lowered the 
price of native wool from 12 to 15 per cent., which re¬ 
duction progressively increased, until in 1832 the dimi¬ 
nution of value amounted to 25 per cent. The duty 
has since been reduced to 2£ per cent,, but without in 
any respect influencing the p'rice of French-grown wool. 
The reason for this result, so contrary to the intentions 
of the legislature, has been thus given;—“ Foreign 
manufacturers, no longer meeting the competition of 
French buyers in the countries of production, have been 
able to buy their material of manufacture at cheaper 
rates, and consequently have afforded their goods to 
foreign consumers, previously supplied by France, at a 
proportionate reduction of price. Deprived of wool of 
the 4;ne qualities necessary for producing the cloth which 
before had been made by them for exportation, the 
French clothiers have had their m arket limited chiefly 
to their own country; one consequence of which has 
been, that their purchases of native wool have been 
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diminished, by the quantity formerly mixed with foreign 
wool for the production of the cloths exported.” Ac¬ 
cording to this view, it was not likely that the growers 
of wool should be uenefited by. the duty imposed for 
their encouragement, and this opinion has been fully 
borne out by the fact as already stated. That the 
manufacturers have not, on their part, profited by the 
prohibition of foreign woollens, \s rendered fully evident 
by the constant complaints which they have made of a 
falling off in their trade. 

In 1814 protection was continued to the manufac¬ 
turers, with the understanding that the prohibition 
should remain for no longer than two years; that time 
being considered, under the altered circumstances of the 
commercial world, necessary for the establishment of 
their prosperity. Twenty years of strict monopoly have 
since passed, and the complaints of the manufacturers 
are more pressing than they were in 1814. The reason 
for this continued state of adversity in regard to branches 
of industry for which France enjoys every facility, is 
thus stated in the report of Messrs. Villiers and Bowring 
on the commercial relations between France and England. 
“ Raw produce being protected, at the demand of the 
French producer, and all articles necessary to existence 
at the demand of the French agriculturist, high prices 
have lessened consumption, while the external demand 
has been considerably diminished. There are scarcely 
any protected articles in which France can now sustain 
a competition with other countries; and the improve¬ 
ment resulting from competition, which is as valuable 
to the manufacturer as it is to the public at Jarge, is 
completely checked. The manufacturers themselves, 
however, have in their turn become the victims ; for 
protection does, in fact, destroy the very market which it 

' 2b 2 
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intends to monopolize. It has introduced great distress 
among si.x millions of inhabitants of the wine districts, 
■who would naturally he large consumers of home pro¬ 
duce. In France the. agricultural' is by far the most 
numerous class; and if the sale of their produce is pre¬ 
vented by the exclusion of what other countries have to 
offer in payment, the means of ultimately dealing with 
the manufacturer are (\estroycd. To whatever article 
inquiry is directed, the results will be found analogous.” 

The cotton manufacture in France labours under a 
considerable natural disadvantage as compared with 
that branch of industry in England, arising from the 
comparative high price of fuel. Another circumstance 
equally unfavourable to the French manufacturer is the 
high price' of iron, and consequently of machinery. The 
first of these evils is aggravated by the imposition of a 
heavy duty on the introduction of coals into that country, 
for the protection of the owners of forests j and the dear¬ 
ness of iron is chiefly occasioned hy a similar fiscal ab¬ 
surdity, for the advantage, fiist, of the owners of forests, 
the value of whose property iVould suffer if encourage¬ 
ment were withdrawn from the iron-masters, who are 
their customers to a great extent; and, secondly, for the 
supposed benefit of those iron-masters, who would be 
unable to carry on their works in the face of foreign im¬ 
portation. 

In spite of these unfavourable circumstances, how¬ 
ever, the cotton manufacture has greatly increased of 
late years in France. The quantity of raw cotton im- 
portad into that country in 1812, the earliest year of 
the present century as to which we have any statement, 
was 6,343,230 kilogrammes—about 14,000,000 potinds. 
In 1815 the importation amounted to 36,000,000 pounds, 
but for some years thereafter the increase did not con- 
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tinue at the same rate of progression, so that in 1823 
the quantity consumed was somewhat xinder 45,000,000 
pounds. In the following year the importation was 
01,000,000, and inlSSS had reached 78,000,000, being 
about one-fourth part the quantity used during that year 
in this country. 

These quantities do not afford a correct view of the 
French cotton manufacture, because a considerable quan¬ 
tity of cotton twist of fine qualities has every year been 
systematically smuggled into the country. The govern¬ 
ment connived at this illegal traffic, because the French 
spinners being unable to produce twist of a quality fit for 
the manufacture of muslins and fine cloths, the very exist¬ 
ence of their largest cotton manufactories would have been 
endangered or destroyed by the exclusion of the material 
which they employ. The extent to which this illicit trade 
was carried is thus stated in the report of Messrs. Villiers 
and Bow'ring, on the coir'incrcial relations between Great 
Britain and France (page 48).—“ Of English manu¬ 
factures, cotton-twist is among those whose fraudulent 
introduction is the most extensive and irrepressible. It 
makes its way both by land and sea in spite of all inter¬ 
dictions, to a continually increasing amount. The qua¬ 
lities principally in demand are the higher numbers, 
which the French mills cannot produce, or produce only 
at an extravagant price. An official return states that 
the French number ISO, which can be bought in Eng¬ 
land at 18 fr. per kilogramme, sells in France at 39 fr. 
to 40 fr. The same (juality of French manufacture, to 
which no risk of seizure attaches, will, it is said, produce 
42 fr., the two or three francs of difference being paid for 
the additional security. The numbers principally intro¬ 
duced are from 170 to 200, and are employed chiefly for 
the fabrication of bobbin-net (tulle). But there is also 
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a large demand for Englisli cotton chains at Tarare, and 
they are so necessary for the existence of that manufac¬ 
ture, that, by the connivance of the Custom-house au¬ 
thorities, no seizures take place afteitf the article is lodged 
in the warehouse of the manufacturer. He has then to 
support an additional cost of from 30 to 40 percent., the 
whole of which (by the connivance of the government) 
goes to the contraband traders. The amount of illicit 
introduction is calculated at above twelve millions of 
pounds.” 

Since the time when this repQ|t was written some re¬ 
laxation has been made in the French tariff, and by a 
royal ordonnance bearing date 8th July, 1834, the im¬ 
portation of cotton yarns above a certain degree of ‘fine¬ 
ness is permitted on payment of a duty equal to about 
half-a-crown per pound, which is equivalent to 30 
per cent, upon the value of those qualities which are 
mostly imported into France*. At this rate of duty 
some fine English yarns are regularly introduced, but 
the charge of the smuggler being below that of the 
Custom-house, a much largqr quantity is still illicitly 
imported, and it does not appear that the spinning-trade 
in this country will be much if at all affected by this 
substitution of a high duty for the former prohibition. 

• The following table of the quantity and value of cot¬ 
ton imported into France, and of cotton manufactures 
exported from that country, from 1187 to 1789, and from 
1811^ to 1833, is taken from the “ Enqufite Relative i 
Diverses Prohibitions,” recently published from au¬ 
thority. 
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Years* 

Cotton Imported. 

Cotton Manufactured Goods 
and Yarn exported. 


Weight. 

Value. 

Weight. 

Value, 


Kilogrammes. 

Francs. 

Kilogrammes. 

France. 

1787 

4,466,000 


. • 


1788 

5,439,424 

36,637,600 

• • • 

21,455,400 

1789 

4,760,221 


• • • 

21,289,000 

1812 

6,343,230 

35,115,683 1 

792,789 

18,507,938 

181,3 

9,638,842 

54,556,716 

837,663 

8,532,058 

1814 

8,181,710 

32,737,609 

331,995 

10,187,844 

1815 

16,414,606 

32,829,212 

314,969 

8,698,840 

1816 

12,115,042 

19f,849,228 

1,020,132 

22,002,698 

1817 

13,370,398 




1818 

16,974,159 


784,766 

16,748,351 



32,232,948 

937,756 

19,606,547 

1820 

20,203,314 

36,825,157 

1,369,160 

29,120,0.58 

1821 

22,586,615 

41,366,675 

1,709,028 

W,.534,061 

1822 



1,107,075 

21,284,678 

1823 



1,292,515 

28,812,455 

1824 

28,030,085 

49,18>,024 

1,751,975 


1825 

24,667,312 

44,061,717 

1,847,417 

43,190,495 

1826 

31,914,494 

56,353,941 

1,629,766 

37,646,785 

1827 

29,684,385 

51,918,941 

1,987,678 

46,522,211 

1828 

27,375,163 

49,143,991 

1,977,162 

45,729,737 

1829 


57,139,657 

2,251,265 

52,790,840 


29,260,433 

51,760,582 

2,339,065 

55,636,150 

1831 

28,229,487 

49,441,816 

2,360,944 

55,615,069 

1832 

33,636,417 

58,442,869 

2,353,474 

55,128.426 

1833 

35,609,819 

62,289,758 

2,438,742 

warn 


The countries to which France exported woollen and 
cotton goods in 1833, with the value of those exported, 
are shown in the following table, which is likewise taken 
from the “ EnquStc.” 
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Countries. 

Value of 

Woollenn. 

Exports. 

Cottons. 


Francs. 

Francs. 

England • « . • 

1,650,10.) 

513,296 

Itolland .... 

•24'2,623 

585,634 

Belgium . . ‘ . 

2,062,043 

6,763,941 

Sweden and Norway . . 

68,993 


Russia . • # . 

171,143 


Austria • • . 

128,396 


Prussia .... 

104,09,5 

253,897 

Germany . • . • 

1,389,634 

2,667,009 

Switzerland • • . • 

U,093,008 

■2,440,.357 

Sardinian States . ♦ . 

4,093,149 

5,467,417 

Tuscany and Roman States 

50.). 868 

519,580 

Naples and Sicily . 

620,871 

1,186,493 

Spain ..... 

5,329,175 

14,340,7)47 

Turkey and Greece . . 

4,818,906 

398,093 

Egypt f . 

1,017,094 


Barbary States . . . 

1,115,399 

218,491 

Algiers and Coast of Africa . 

683,149 

582,539 

United States of America 

6,207,054 

5,739,955 

Hayti , . , . , ^ 

149,891 

1.830,089 

Foreign West Indies 

81,227 

1,135,651 

Mexico • • , . 

278,601 

1,690.844 

Columbia . . . 

23,826 

45,325 

Buepus Ayres 

168,887 

236,983 

Chili . ... 

280,999 

262,519 

Peru ..... 

970,665 

74,387 

Brazil .... 

377,9,')7 

1,212,117 

Foreign India 

46,081 

185,306 

FrcncU Colonies • , , 

771,302 

7,116,745 

Other countries . . . 

210,210 

892,090 

Fr. 



Or sterling £ 

1,466,534 

2,254,372 


The silk manufacture has long been carried on in 
France, to an extent which has caused it to be consi¬ 
dered one of the most important branches of the'.rational 
industry. The raw material being principally produced 
in the country, there are not any means of ascertaining 
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precisely the quantity that is cm])loycd in its looms. 
At the breaking out of the French revolution the esti¬ 
mated quantity of native silk produced was one million 
of pounds. The tallies published by Count Chaptal of 
the production of different departments in the live years 
from 1808 to 1812 give an annual average of about 
O.'iOjOOO pounds. Tlicrc had consequently been no in¬ 
crease during twenty years—the whole of which period 
had been passed in a state of war. Between 1812 and 
1820 we have no estimate of the progress of production ; 
in the latter year the quantity is said to have amounted 
to 1,3.50,000 pounds, b\it there are reasons for believing 
that this estimate is somewhat below the truth. The 
facts collected by Dr. Bowring in his recent official in¬ 
quiry show that the present annual producefttf France 
is about 3,000,000 pounds. The average annual weight 
of foreign silk imported into France, after deducting the 
quantity re-exported, is about 1,000,000 pounds. There 
are not any tables of the quantities imported at earlier 
periods, but reasons are giv^n for believing that the rela¬ 
tive proportions of native und of foreign silk have been 
pretty steadily preserved, and that importation has kept 
pace with the increase in quantity of the native material. 

According to this calculation the annual weight of silk 
consumed in France is about 4,000,000 pounds—a 
quantity greatly below that which is employed in the 
silk-looms of this country. It is generally estimated 
that the total value of the silk manufactures of France 
is at present 140,000,000 of francs, or about 5,600,000f., 
four-sevenths of which consist of the value of th^ ma¬ 
terial used, the remaining three-sevenths of value being 
added for labour and profit. The result of th^ manu¬ 
facture in both countries is placed in very striking con¬ 
trast by the fact, that while five-sixths of the silk goods 
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made in France arc exported—leaving, consequently, 
for the use of her 32,000,000 of inhabitants, silk fabrics 
below the value of 1,000,000/. sterling—the export of 
English-made silk goods does not amount to one-tenth 
of the quantity that passes through our looms, and is 
more than reidaced by the goods of foreign manufacture 
imported for use; so that taking into the calculation the 
difference in the number of the people, and the greater 
cost of production, the consumption of silk goods is 
more than eleven times as great in the United Kingdom 
as it is in France. 

In 1834 we imported 183,813 pounds weight of silk 
goods manufactured in Europe, more than nineteen- 
twentieths of which w'ere brought from France; but 
this does not comprise the whole of our purchases of 
foreign silks, a considerable quantity being introduced 
illicitly. It is well known that with regard to blonde 
lace, the value of which is great in proportion to its 
weight and bulk, not more than one-tenth part of the 
quantity introduced into England is passed through the 
Custom-house. It is, of course, not possible to enter 
minutely into any statements concerning the amount of a 
trade carried on through a system of concealment, but 
by contrasting the returns of the French and English 
Custom-houses, we cannot avoid the conviction that it is 
very great, and probably quite as considerable as it was 
during the period of prohibition—that is, previous to 
1826. 

“ It appears,” says Dr. Bowring, in his second report 
on the commercial relations between France and Eng¬ 
land, ‘1 that before the legal introduction o^ French 
manufactured goods into England, the exports from 
France had gone on progressively from an amount of 
1,744,105 fr. in 1818, to 6,104,103 fr. in 1825. The 
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difference in the cost of, production at that time was 
hardly less than 40 per cent.; so that the amount of 
smuggling did not Represent a less sum than 340,0001. 
per annum.” 

“ According to the estimates of the French and 
English Custom-houses, it would appear that the differ¬ 
ence of weight between the manufactured silks exported 
from France, and those regularly imported into England, 
from 182.5 to 1831, averaged 134,400 pounds; and that 
from 1829 to 1831, the average was equal to about 
140,000 pounds weight.” The quantity exported in 
1825 (of course by illicit traders), if estimated according 
to the rate used at the French Custom-house, was 50,867 
kilogrammes, or 111,907 pounds English w light. 

These facts seem strongly to warrant the opinion that 
the scale of duties charged on the admission of foreign- 
made silk goods into this kingdom is fixed too high. 

A considerable revolution in the practice of the pro¬ 
ducers of silk has been introduced of late years into the 
southern provinces of Frai;ce. A very interesting paper 
upon this subject was furnished to Dr. Bowring by 
Messrs. Thomas, Freres, of Avignon, and is inserted in 
his second report on the commercial relations between 
France and Great Britain. The following extract from 
that paper will serve to account for the great increase 
experienced in the production of silk, when compared 
with the early part of the century :— 

“ The cultivation of mulberry-trees was for a long 
period only an accessory branch of the income derived 
from their estates by the little as well as by the Target 
proprietors; their cultivation, as compared with that of 
grain, forage, and other articles peculiar to certain 
districts, such as saffron and madder in this country 
(Vaucluse), oil and tobacco in Provence, &c., was the 
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less thought ttf, because the rearer of silkworms, not¬ 
withstanding the great importance of the article, con¬ 
sidered as a whole, in the south of France, was so much 
under the influence of long-standing practice, prejudices, 
and ancient absurdities, that the management of their 
business was uninVelligible, and its production most 
uncertain : whereas had they proceeded, as they at length 
did, on sound principles,; guided by the simplest elements 
of chemistry, they would have rendered these harvests 
more certain than those of any other crop. These 
rearers of silk-worms dift'ered materially in their method 
of proceeding : sometimes the farmers sold the mulberry 
leaves, or gave them in consideration of a participation 
in the’protits, to some rearer of silk-worms, who devoted 
his particular attention to the worm alone: sometimes 
the leaves were sold to other rearers, who, from the 
excessive numbers they hatched, were not able suffi¬ 
ciently to provide them with leaves. Within so late a 
period as twenty years back, so imperfect Were the 
methods pursued, that on a' farm furnishing leaves for 
ten or twelve ounces of silk-worms’ eggs, which should 
produce from 80 to 100 pounds of cocoons per ounce, it 
was considered a good crop if five or six pounds alto¬ 
gether were produced. It was not until towards the 
close of the reign of Napoleon, when the active spirit of 
the nation sought other fields for exertion than the field 
of battle, that, guided by the studies and examples of 
some enlightened agriculturists—and amongst others 
those of Dandolo—and stimulated by the high prices to 
whitfh silk had been advanced, our people of the south 
devoted themselves, with that ardour which ma|-ks their 
character, to the cultivation of the mulberry-tree, and to 
the rearing of the silk-worm. Many of the large pro¬ 
prietors united their eflbrts to those of a multitude of 
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little planters of the mulberry-tree and rearers of the 
silk-worm, and it was then that establishments were 
formed which by their importance, and the certainty and 
value of their results, would have excited astonishment 
at the commencement of that age.” 

The raw silk of France is of veijy excellent quality. 
This arises principally from the nature of the soil, 
which is favourable to the promotion of that degree of 
vigour in their vegetation, wfiich gives to mulberry 
leaves a quality that imparts to the silk produced a great 
degree of fineness, joined to a brilliant colour. The 
dealers have besides adopted a system which proves an 
effectual security against fraud in the sale of silk. When 
reeled, it is sent to an establisljment called the condition, 
in which, by exposure to a high temperature^ all super¬ 
fluous moisture is evaporated, and the true weight ascer¬ 
tained. It is upon certificates of this weight, signed by 
the officers of the establishment, that sales are effected. 
A very careful investigation of this subject carried on at 
Lyons, leads to the belief that, by this means, the purity 
of the material is tested with very great accuracy. 
Until a very recent period, the exportation of native raw 
silk was forbidden by the French government, under the 
belief that their manufacturers were thereby secured in 
the possession of an advantage over their rivals in other 
countries. This circumstance formed a subject of com¬ 
plaint on the part of our silk-weavers, who were thus 
placed at a disadvantage in competing with goods made 
of a better material than they were able to procure. 
This cause of complaint has now been removed. Yialding 
to the representations made by the Commercial Commis¬ 
sioners'of this country, the French government has le¬ 
galised the exportation of native silk, both raw and 
thrown, at a moderate rate of duty; a concession which, 
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by promoting production, will prove of advantage to the 
agricidtnral interest in the south of France, without 
inflicting any real injury on the manufacturers of that 
country. , 

A considerable impulse has been given to manufac¬ 
turing industry in different parts of Germany within the 
last twelve years, and especially since the formation of 
the Prussian commercial league. In Prussia itself, 
many cotton spinning mills have been erected since 
1833, and large capitals have been invested in machinery. 
In Saxony, the manufacture of hosiery has become con¬ 
siderable in amount, and the goods produced are so low in 
price that exports have been made to England in the/ace 
of a consumption duty of U) per cent, on the value. The 
cotton manufacture has also been siiccessfully under¬ 
taken in Bavaria, in Wirtemherg, and in some others of 
the states included within the league. These attempts, 
however, are for the most part of such recent origin, 
that it is hardly possible to Torm any certain estimate 
as to their ultimate resultsi At present it is only 
through the imposition of a considerable import duty in 
the German States, that their cotton goods are able in 
any way to compete with English fabrics; hut it is al¬ 
together impossible to say how long this state of things 
may continue, and it may reasonably be expected, that 
the German artisans will in time acquire a degree of skill 
and experience, which, aided by the lower cost of sub¬ 
sistence in Germany, as compared with England, will 
render their rivalry formidable to Manchester and 
Paisla:’', at least in the neighbouring countries, if not 
in more distant parts of the world. 

ft has long been the policy of the Russian govern¬ 
ment to afford protection to its own manufacturers by pro¬ 
hibiting the goods of other countries. At present iletirly 
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the whole amount of the exports from this kingdom to 
Russia consists of cotton yarn, which is there woven 
into all kinds of lahrics, i'rom the coarsest fustians to 
fine cambrics. Th& establishments for this purpose are 
under the immediate patronage of the Russian govern¬ 
ment, and it is said that the gooijs produced are so 
good in quality as to equal those of English make; but 
in regard to the cost of production, the advantage is 
still greatly with us, and so il will probably remain 
so long as Russia shall maintain the policy of protecting 
its artisaiis from the competition of other countries. 

In several of the Cantons of Switzerland the manu¬ 
facture of woven fabrics has been steadily tiiid prosper¬ 
ously pursued of late years. ^^So little of what is called 
protection is accorded to the Swiss manufacturer, that 
there are not any Custom Houses in the Cantons from 
which to obtain returns of imports and exports, whereby 
to ascertain the comparative progress of these branches 
of industry. Free trade, dn the fullest extent of the 
term, has been tried in these Cantons, and although, as 
already observed, we are unable to bring forward an 
array of figures in proof of its success, we know that in 
spite of the disadvantages of geographical position, and 
notwithstanding the comparative scarcity of capital, the 
cotton, which is obtained by a tedious and expeirsive 
land carriage, is converted into fabrics which compete 
successfully in every market with the products of our 
looms; and that the silk and linen goods of Switzerland, 
which arc excluded by fiscal regulations from neighbour¬ 
ing countries, find customers in a wider and mo^ pro¬ 
fitable field on the other side of the Atlantic. If we 
take into account the small natural resources of the 
Swiss manufacturers, it may with truth be asserted that 
no people have made greater, or even as great, progress 
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as tliey have done daring the last twenty years. Swit¬ 
zerland has lately been strongly urged to join the 
Prussian commercial league, and hy that means to 
secure twenty-four millions of consumers for its cheap 
manufactures ; but satisfied with their present condition 
■and future prospects, and jealous as to the possible 
effect of permitting foreigners to interfere in any way 
Avitli their concerns, the Cantons have, for the present, 
declined to accept the proffered advantage. •> 


Chapter IV. 

MANUFACTURES. 

CONTENTS. 

InoN —Steel—Buass —CoerEii— Plated Wakes—Glass— 
IIauuwahes. 

Increase of population of Birmingham—Fall in cost of goods 
—Quantities e.vported, anil value*of the same—British iron ex¬ 
ported—Quantity and value of brass and copper goods exported 
—System of manufactures pursued at Birmingham—Increase 
of population of Sheffield—Conversion of iron into steel— 
Quantity of steel exported—Value of plated goods exported— 
Class niamifiicture—Causes whicli have prevented its extension 
—Qu.aniity retained for consumption—Effect of high duties in 
limiting consumption—Illicit manufacture. 

There arc many branches of manufacturing industry in 
this country which are of considerable importance from 
the number of hands to whom they give employment, 
but as to the amount or progress of which it is not pos¬ 
sible form any other than a conjectural or at best an 
approximative opinion. 

Among the manufactures thus circumstanced Jaay be 
mentioned those of hardware, plated goods, and earthen¬ 
ware. The materials of which these articles are made 
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are for the most part produced at home; and as the goods 
manufactured liave never been subjected to duty, no 
means exist whereby to judge of the increase or other¬ 
wise of tlicir quanyty. It was at one time thought 
practicable to estimate the. progress of the manufacture 
carried on in tlie potteries of Staffordshire, by ascer¬ 
taining the quantity of raw material conveyed into the 
district on the canals ; but the attempts which have been 
mad@ to procure a statement of the tonnage so conveyed 
have not hitherto met with any suceess, owing jirobably 
to a misconception on the part of the managers of the 
canals as to the motive which has prompted the inquiry. 
In jiroportion as the value of such information to the 
community becomes better known, we may hope that 
the avenues to it will be less jealously gi^rdcd, and 
that a general willingness to communicate information 
will ere long take the place of that feeling which seeks 
advantage from concealment. 

With regard to the manufacture of hardwares, we can 
have no doubt as to its extension if wo compare the 
population of Birmingham as given at each census. 

In IBOl it consisted of 73,C70 souls 
1811 . . 8.),755 

1821 . . 100,722 

1831 . . idG.ase 

So that the number has doubled in thirty years. It will 
be observed that the increase which has occurred during 
the last ten years, from 1821 to 1831, amounts to up¬ 
wards of 54 per cent, upon the population as it existed 
at the beginning of the century. 

The increase of buildings in the town of Birmingb.am 
during the ten years between 1821 and 1831, amounted 
to 38 per cent., and the greater number that wefe being 
built in 1831, as compared with 1821, shows that the 
increase was still progressive. 
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Houses 

Inhabited. Building- TJnInhabUed. Total. 

1821 . 21,487 148 1,461 23,096 

1831 . 29,G5G 551 2,111 32,318 

The extension of the manufacture pf which this growth 
of population exhibits indubitable proof, has been accom¬ 
panied—or, perhaps, to speak more correctly, has been 
occasioned—by improvements in the methods of produc¬ 
tion, which have lowered the prices of goods in a manner 
calculated to insure a continuance of prosperity to those 
engaged in the manufacture, by extending the num¬ 
ber of consumers. This fact is shown by Mr. Babbage, 
who has given the following table “ extracted from the 
books of a highly respectable house at Birmingham.” 


'' 

* Description. 

ltl2. 

1332. 

Raddctiotn 
per cent, 
in price of 
IB12. 



s. 

d, 

s. 

d, 


Anvils .... 

cwt. 

25 

0 

14 

0 

44 

Awls, Liverpool blades . 

^ross 

3 

6 

1 

0 

71 

Candlesticks, iron, plain 

3 

103 

2 

3i 

41 

,, screwed 


0 

4 

3 

9 

41 

Bed Screws, 6 inch, square head 

V gross 

7 

6 

4 

G 

40 

,, flat head 

Curry Combs, 6 barred . 

♦> y) 

8 

0 

4 

8 

45 

dozen 

4 

Oi 

1 

0 

75 

,, 8 barred . 

>) 

5 

•H 

1 

5 

74 

,, patent, 6 barred 

}) 

7 


1 

5 

80 

,, ,, 8 barred 

Fite Iron, iron head, No. 1. . 

} i 

8 

GJ 

1 

10 

79 


1 


0 

H 

53 

,, ,, No. 2. . 


1 

6 

0 

8i 

53 

,, ,, No, 3. , 


1 

8} 

0 

94 

53 

,, ,, No. 4. . 

Gun lyocks, single roller . 


, 1 

10* 

0 

104 

53 

each 

7 

2i 

1 

11 

73 

Locks, 1J brass, port, pad 

f f 

IG 

0 

2 

6 

85 

,, 2^ inch, 3 keyed till locks 

9 9 

2 

2 

0 

9 

65 

Shoe Tacks 

gross 

? 1 

5 

0 

2 

0 

60 

Spoons, turned, iron table 

22 

6 

7 

0 

69 

Stirrups, com., tinned, 2 bar 

dozen 

7 

0 

2 

9 

61 

Trace Cjrains, iroi* 

cwt. 

46 


13 

0 

68 


The interval that has occurred between the dates here 
contrasted has been twenty years, and it will be seen 
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that during that time, in a pretty extensive list of 
artjples,' the reduction in price on some has heen 40 per 
cent., while on others it has gone to the almost incre¬ 
dible extent of 80 lAo 85 per cent. The cost of the ma¬ 
terial employed has, it is true, fallen very considerably 
in the interval, but this can have hti^l but little influence 
in reducing prices, when, as is the case with nearly all 
the articles comprised in the list, the first cost of the 
material forms only a minute portion of the value of the 
finished article. 

The degree in which this reduction in their cost has 
occasioned an increase in the number of foreign cus¬ 
tomers, may he gathered from the amount of hardware 
and cutlery exported at different periods during the 
present century:—viz. 


1805 

. . 4,288 tons 

1820 



6,697 

tons 

1806 

*. . 4,629 ,, 

1821 



9,037 

i } 

1807 

. . 4,669 ,. 

1822 



10,466 

3 J 

1808 

. . 2,673 ;, 

1823 



10,375 

3 3 

18091 


1824 



12.285 

3 3 

to 

Records destroyed 

1825 



10,980 

> 3 

181lJ 


1826 



9,027 

3 3 

1812 

. . 5,854 ,, 

1827 



12,443 

3 3 

1813 

Records destroyed 

1828 



12,100 

3 3 

1814 

. , 6,162 ,, 

1829 



13,028 

3 3 

1815 

. . 15,472 ,, 

1830 



1.3,269 

3 3 

1816 

. . 13,914 ,, 

1831 



16,799 

3 3 

1817 

. . 8,190 ,, 

1832 



15.294 

3 3 

1818 

. . 11,057 ,, 

1833 



16;497 

3 3/ 

1819 

. . 8,699 ,, 

1834 



16,275 

3 3 


The value of these exports since 1820, as declared by 
the merchants at the time of shipment, was:— 


1820 . 

. £ 

949,085 

1828 . 

. £1,385,617 

1821 . 

. 1 

,237,692 

1829 . 

. 1,.389,515 

1822 , 

. 1 

,334,895 

1830 . 

. 1,410^936 

1823 . 

. 1 

,264,441 

1831 . 

. 1,620,631 

1«24 . 

. 1 

,454,296 

1832 . 

. 1,433,297 

1825 . 

. 1 

,391,112 

1833 . 

. 1,466,.361 

1826 . 

. 1 

,169,105 

1834 . 

. 1,485,233 

1827 . 

. 1 

,392,870 

1835 . 

. 1,833,042 
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A much more striking progress hss b^en made in the 
exportation of British iron in an unmanufactured state. 
The quantities supplied to other countries by Great 


Britain in each year of the present cestury have been :— 




Bar Iron. 

Pig Iron. 

Castings. 



Tom. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

IBOl 


3,001 

1,583 


180iJ 


5,459 , 

1,815 


1803 


3,374 

1,532 


1804 


6,064 

2,237 


1803 


6,594 

3, ‘J7(f 


1800 


4,194 

2,549 

1,694 

1807 


5,172 

2,925 

1,.593 

1808 


9,096 

3,388 

1,797 

1809; 




• * 

‘■’if 


Records 

•jlestioyed. 

. . 

1811 > 



♦ , . 

1812 


13,196 

4,066 

destroyed. 

2,349 

1813 


Kecords 

, . 

1814 


15,468 

307 

5,034 

1815 


18,223 

. 166 


1810 


20,870 

953 

6,388 

1817 


34,310 

4,057 

6,322 

1818 


42,095 

3,048 

6,.'!03 

1819 


23,765 

• 906 

7,‘270 

1820 


36,848 

•2,746 

5,186 

1821 


34,093 

4,484 

4,506 

1822 


33,395 

5,095 


1823 


33,138 

7,545 


1824 


25,781 

2,093 

6,717 

1825 


25,613 

2,815 

5,944 

1826 


33,253 

6,563 

5.940 

1827 


45,284 

51,108 

7,095 

6,292 

1828 


7,826' 

6,205 

1829 


56,178 

8,931 

8,219 

1830 


59,885 

12,036 

8,8.54 

1831 


64,012 

12,444 

10,361 

1832 


74,024 

17,.566 

12,495 

14,763 

183,1 


75,333 

22,988 

1834 


70,809 

21,788 

13,870 


The quantity and value of brass and copper manufac¬ 
tures exported in each year from 1805, the earliest year 
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of which we have any record, are as under. It is only 
in this branch that any estimate can be formed of the 
progress of these manufactures, but there is no reason to 
doubt that the hom» demand has,at least kept pace with 
that from foreign countries. The value previous to 
1814 is given according to the official rates, but on and 
after that year the real or declared value is stated. 


1805 


Cwts. 85,054 


£882,740 official valu'e 

1800 


>) 

71,1.54 


320,198 

3 3 

1807 


> 

91.422 


411,399 

3 

1808 


y 

79,210 


356,442 

3 

180!) 


} 3 

89,752 


403,888 

3 3 

1810 


y 

79,584 


.358,132 

3 3 

1811 


y 

64,210 


288,945 

3 1 

]81;l 


y 

87,508 


393,784 

3 ) 

1813 


i ) 

■ Records destroyed. 


1814 


Cwts. 73,248 


£479,518 real value 

1815 


3 3 

124,426 


753,604 

3 3 

1816 


3 3 

128,041 


675,004 

y 3 

1817 


3 3 

161,12if 


795,843 

3 > 

1818 


3 3 

148,490 


811,191 

> 3 

1819 


3 3 

115,998 


669,403 

y 3 

1820 


3 3 

145,124 


738,486 

3 > 

1821 


3 3 

149,444/ 


678,976 

y y 

1822 


J 3 

1.85,9.56 


597,861 

j y 

182.3 


3 4 

123,982 


543,618 

3 3 

1824 


> 3 

120,018 


523,489 

3 j 

1825 


3 3 

90,054 


485,118 

3 3 

1826 


3 3 

116.584 


571,149 

3 3 

1827 


3 3 

147,222 


786,955 

y y 

1828 


3 3 

128,106 


678,786 

3 3 

1829 


3 3 

163,241 


812,.366 

3 y 

18.30 


3 3 

189,592 


867,344 

3 3 

1831 


3 3 

181,951 


803,124 

3 3 

1832 


3 3 

213,482 


916,563 

3 3 

1833 


3 3 

192,974 


884,149 

3 3 

1834 


3 3 

205,960 


961,823 

3 > 


The largest shipments of these manufactures are made 
to Indfli; the markets of Hindustan, in 1834, took from' 
us 75,605 cwt., valued at 345,56H., a quantity greater 
than the amount of the shipments to all parts of the 
world in 1814. France is our next most considerable 
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customer, having, in 1834, taken 56,408 cwt., valued at 
249,716/.; to the whole of our colonies and dependen¬ 
cies, exclusive of India, we sent only 12,759 owt., valued 
at 67,063/. The U,nitcd States'took 17,256 cwt., 
valued at 87,840/.; leaving 43,872 cwt., valued at 
211,643/. for the supply of the rest of the vvorld. 

I'he greater part of the articles most commonly manu¬ 
factured at Birmingham are not produced in extensive 
factories, in which large capitals must be employed for 
the erection of machinery. Almost all the small wares 
of the district arc made by workmen who undertake, 
each one in his particular line, to c.vecute orders received 
by the merchants and agents settled in the town. "Jlie 
profitable performance of their contracts, however, calls 
for the employment of a cheaper kind of power than is 
at the command of men who, like these workmen, have 
little or no capital; and this course of business has 
opened a channel for the empTbyincnt of money in the 
town, in a manner which is found to be profitable to 
those who engage in it, and advantageous to the small 
manufacturer. The plan alluded to is this. A building, 
containing a great number of rooms of various sizes, is 
furnished with a steam-engine, w’orking shafts from 
which are placed in each apartment or workshop, which 
is likewise furnished with a lathe, benches, and such 
other conveniences as are suited to various of the 
branches of manufacture for which the rooms are likely 
to be needed. When a workman has received an order 
for the supply of such a quantity of goods as will occupy 
him a^week, or a month, or any other given time for 
their completion^ he hires one or more of these rooms, 
of sizes'and with conveniences suited to his particular 
wants, stipulating for the use of a certain amount of 
steam-power. He thus realizes all the advantage that 
would accompany the possession of a steam-engine; 
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and as the hnildiiigs thus fitted up arc numerous, com¬ 
petition on the jMirt of their owners has brought down 
the cliargc for the accommodation they offer to the lowest 
rate that will ensure to them tins ordinary rate of profit 
on the ca])ital employed. 

Before the introduction of this system, the trade of 
Birmingham was fur the most part carried on by men of 
large capital, who employed jpurneyineii, and gave a 
considerable credit to the merchants who dealt with them. 
At present, those merchants themselves employ the 
w'orkmen, who can give no credit, but receive payment 
in ready money at (ho end of every week for such part of 
then' goods as they can then deliver in a fini^hed state. 

Jn this way the profit of the intermediate dealer is 
saved, and this circumstance will, in part, Account for 
the great diminution that has occurred in the prices of 
the different articles contained in the table already given. 

The prosperous state'bf the manufacture of cutlery 
may be fairly inferred from the increase in the population' 
of Sheffield, from which .town proceeds nearly all the 
cutlery which is made in this kingdom, including a great 
part of the “ London made” knives and razors, stumped 
with the names of metropolitan cutlers, who avail them¬ 
selves of a prejudice ou the part of the public, to charge 
an exorbitant profit on their “ town-made goods.” 

The population of Slieffleld at each of the four decen¬ 
nary periods, ending with 1831, was as follows:— 


Years. 

Population. 

Increase {>er Cent. 

1801 

4’), 755 


Iff 11 

5.3.231 

16 

1821 

65,27.> 

22 

1831 

91,692 

40 
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The exemption of the inhabitants from any serious 
degree of distress may be inferred from the following 
table, which exhibits the amount of poor’s rates, and 
the number of pauperp in the poor'house in each year, 
from 1818 to 18.32. 


Years. 

Total Expenditure of the 
Overseers of the Poor in the 
Years eni'.iiig in March. 

Nu mber i n the Poor- 
House in January 
of each Year. 

mm 

£. 

31,189 

256 


22,623 

236 


37,467 

313 

1821 

86,182 

298 

1822 

20,141 

284 • 

1823 

15,663 

173 

1824 

16,787 

210 

1825 

14,130 

236 

1826 

12,967 

230 

1827 

14,248 

325 

1828 

15,926 

234 

1829 

20,592 

3.33 

1830 

18,691 

329 

1831 

17,086 

334 

1832 

17,342'' 

328 


The excess in the expenditure of 1821, so mueh be¬ 
yond that of any other year in the list, was occasioned 
by the erection of a new poor-house. The average rate 
of the three years, from 1818 to 1820, was 30,428/., 
which, calculated upon the population of 1821, was 
equal to 9s. 4d. per head; and this, although it was 
below the average for the whole of England, which in 
that year was 10^. lid., was higher than the average 
for the West Rifling of Yorkshire, which was no more 
than6.iV9f/. for each inhabitant. In 1831, thu rates 
generally were lower than they had been in 1821. For 
the whole of England, they were 9s. lid., for the West 
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Riding of• Yorksliire, bs. 1 d.; but iu Sheffield, calculated 
upon the increased population, the average per head was 
only 3^. 9d., at about which level the assessment ap¬ 
pears to have been ikept for several preceding years. 

The comparative situation and ajiparent prospects of 
the town at the two enumerations* of 1821 and 1831, 
may be inferred from the returns made under the Popu¬ 
lation Acts:—viz. 

Houses Houses Houses 

Inhabited. Building;. Uninhabited. Total. 

1821 . 13,3sl . . 80 . , 1,604 . 15,12.) 

1831 . 18,331 . . 408 . . 914 . 19.713 

The increase in the actual number of houses, between 
the^ two periods, is 4200, or about 28 per cent.; the 
proportion of uninhabited houses, in 1821, was nearly 1 
in 9, and the proportion building, only 1 in *189; while 
in 1831, the proportion of uninhabited houses was only 
1 in 21, and of those building, 1 in 41. 

One branch of manUtactuic carried on in Sheffield 
has been very greatly extended during the last few years, 
until it has now become of considerable importance; 
this is the conversion of iron into steel, a process which 
is performed to the extent annually of nine thousand 
tons, between one-fifth and one-si.xth part of which is 
exported in an unwrought form. The town of Sheffield, 
at this time, (1835,) contains fifty-six furnaces for con¬ 
verting iron into steel; beside which, there are sixty-two 
establishments, containing 554 furnaces, for moulting 
steel. The original conversion of the metal into blis¬ 
tered steel occasions the use of about 12,000 tons of 
coal in the form of coke, and the subscfjuent processes 
require about 81,000 tons in addition. The various 
manufactures of cutlery and plated goods carriEd on in 
the town consume about 200,000 tons, and 38,000 tons 
are the estimated allowance for the working of steam- 

2 D 
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engines, of which there arc seventy-four, of the aggregate 
power of 1353 horses. If to these quantities are added 
184,000 tons, as fuel for household purp(iscs, it will ap¬ 
pear that the entire ccjusutnption of coal, in Sheffield, 
amounts annually to 515,000 tons, the whole of which 
is taken from collieMes in the ininiediate vicinity of the 
town. Five-sixths of the iron used for manufacturing 
jnirposes in Shetlleld is of foreign ])roduction ; only 2000 
out of 12,000 tons consumed in the year are of British 
origin. The cost of the fuel forms just one-third part 


of the expense of converting and easting steel. 


The progress 

; of this par 

ticular branch of trade may 

he understood 

from the following 

statement of ,the 

quantity of unwrought steel 

exported 

in each year, from 

1814 to 183’4. 




1814 . 

323 tons 

1825 . 

, . 533 ions 

1815 

1,221 ,, 

1820 

472 ,, 

181(1 . 

917 ,, 

18^7 . 

535 ,, 

1817 

475 ,, 

1828 

917 ,, 

1818 , 

701 ,, 

1829 . 

• 714 ,, 

1819 

494 ,, 

1830 

8:i2 ,, 

1820 . 

320 ,, 

le.ii . 

. 1,207 ,, 

1821 

51.-) ,, 

1832 

. 1,112 ,, 

1822 . 

504 ,, 

1833 . 

. 1,587 ,, 

1823 

479 ,, 

1831 

1,709 ,, 

1824 . 

570 ,, 




Our principal market for unwrought steel is found 


in the United States of America, The quantities sent 
there in each of the twenty years from 1815 to 1834, 
were as follows:— 


1815 . 

774 tons 

1825 . 

• . 130 tons 

1816 

497 

> f 

1826 

137 ,, 

1817 . 

249 

f > 

1827 . 

• 227 ,, 

1818 , . 

224 

> > 

1828 

. . 518 ,, 

1819 . 

124 

) } 

1829 . 

. . 330 ,, 

1820 . ‘ 

85 

f f 

1830 

397 ,, 

1821 . 

274 

y s 

1831 . 

. 852 ,, 

1622 

28« 

* 

1832 

. . 686 ,, 

1823 . 

233 

f 

1833 . 

. 970 ,, 

1824 

173 

s 

1834 

. . 1,099 ,, 
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It will be observed, that the first few years of the series 
present larp;er quantities than were afterwards required. 
This circumstance is accounted for by the fact, that no 
shipments took place from thi^ country to America 
in the years immediately preceding, during which time, 
we were at war with the United States. The exportation 
of 1815, the first year of renewed intercourse, has, how¬ 
ever, been greatly exceeded of late, giving the appearance 
of a steady as well as rapid extension of the trade. 

The manufacture of plated goods, which is carried on 
in Sheffield and Birmingham, is one of those branches 
of industry, the progress of which we have no means of 
ascertaining. Tire quantity exported forms no indica¬ 
tion, and in fact, there is not in forciifu countries 
any reason ecjually cogent with that cxis#ng in Eng¬ 
land for the use of plated goods; for so far at least 
as we know, there is not any other country in which 
a duty is levied upon articles of use and luxury 
which arc made of gold and silver. Tlie imposition of 
this duty has no doubt g’ven encouragement to the pro¬ 
duction of plated wares ior home use, but not for ex¬ 
portation, since the duty paid upon articles fashioned 
entirely with the more precious material is repaid to the 
exporter. 

The declared value of plated goods exported in the 
years 1831, 1832, and 1833, was no more than 22,295f., 
20,72’7/., and 24,209/., respectively; about two-thirds 
of these amounts were sent to different colonies and de¬ 
pendencies of the British empire, and principally to 
India. , 

Our makers of plated wares have an advantage over 
all oAers, from the perfection of the machinery used in 
this country for rolling metals. The difference thus 
caused, if estimated in money, is in favour of English 

2d 2 
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manufacturers, as compared with those in France, in the 
proportion of seventeen to thirteen in the cost of the 
material employed. It has been estimated, that the 
value of articles of this pnanufacture used in the United 
Kingdom, amounts to 1,200,000/. per annum; while in 
France, the consumption does not exceed in value 
40,000/. sterling per annum, an equal value being also 
exported from that country, principally to Holland, 
Belgium, Spain, the Sardinian States, Germany, the 
United States of America, and Mexico. 

The declared value of British-made jdate, plated ware, 
jewellery, and watches, exported from the United King¬ 
dom, the whole of those articles being included together 
in the custom-house returns, was as follows during the 
nine years frt/in 1827 to 1835. 


1827 . 

. . £169.456 

1832 


. €173,593 

1828 

. 181,973 

183.3 . 


. 179,283 

1829 . 

177,830 

183^ 


. 192,269 

1830 

. 190,515 

1835 . 

, 

231.903 

1831 . 

. . 188,144 





Of the shipments made in 1834,, amounting to 192,269/., 
the East Indies took to the vald'e of 30,563/.; the West 
India Colonies, 14,954/.; other British possessions, 
24,892/.; the United States of America, 67,797/.; and 
Italy, 14,756/.; leaving only 39,307/. for the value of 
shipments to all other parts of the world. 

Our glass manufacture is placed under circumstances 
which, while they enable ns to ascertain the importance 
of the art as a branch of national industry, have in a 
great degree prevented its extension. 

The pnly reasons that can be shown, why the de¬ 
mand for an articlf so generally useful and desirable as 
glass should not have kept pace with the growth di our 
population, and with the increase of our means of com¬ 
manding the conveniences of life, are these—that it has 
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been loaded witli excessive duties, and that the processes 
of the manufacture have been so interfered with by the 
regulations necessary for the collection of those duties, as 
to prevent the intrpduction of many improvements. A 
further cause may perhaps be found in the fact, that in 
order to work profitably under thos^ regulations, it has 
been necessary to carry on the manufacture upon so 
large a scale, as to create a virtual monopoly, of some 
of its branches at least, in the hands of a few,—a state of 
things generally unfriendly to improvement. 

England possesses within herself nearly all the ma¬ 
terials of which glass is composed, and can procure the 
rest from abroad at as cheap a rate as any other manu- 
facT;uring country. The fuel necessary for the process, 
and which forms a large part of the cost ci the manu¬ 
facture, we have on better terms than any other country ; 
and yet, although the whole of the duty charged is 
drawm back on exportation, there are not any countries 
in which glass is made where its price allows our manu¬ 
facture to be brought into competition with their own. 

The effect of enhance.'nent of price upon the home 
consumption of any article, not of absolute necessity, is 
made sufficiently striking by the fact, that in 1601, 
with a population of sixteen millions, the quantity of 
glass used was 325,529 cwts.; and in 1833, with a 
population of twenty-five millions, the quantity was 
no more than 363,463 cwts.; an increase of less 
than one-eighth, while the population had increased 
in the proportion of one-half. That some economical 
improvements have been introduced into the processes 
of glass-making, notwithstanding the obstacles presented 
by eMise-regulation, is rendered apparent by 'the fact, 
that the prices have fallen very considerably within 
the last few years; while the quantity used has been 

2 D 3 
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(although in only a small degree) increasing. The fall 
in price has been proceeding gradually, from year to 
year, just in such a manner as would accompany the em¬ 
ployment of more eeonomieal modes pf working. Since 
1827, the reduction, taking one article with another, in 
a long list furnished,by a respectable manufacturer, has 
been 25 per cent, upon the price of those articles which 
are of common use. 

The quality of English glass is considered good. As 
regards the most costly branch of the manufacture, 
plate glass, our manufacturers have, within the last 
ten years, successfully rivalled the French jnakers; so 
that English jdate glass is now even preferred to French. 
There yet remains much to be done, however, towards 
])erfecting this beautiful manufacture; and this it would 
be vain to hope will be accomplished, so long as our 
manufacturers are fettered by regulations which in a 
great measure prevent attempts Vt improvement. 

The quantities of glass made and retained for con¬ 
sumption in Great Britain in each year from 1789 to 
1834 are shown in the following table, from which it 
will be seen that notwithstanding the augmentation of 
the population, which during the forty-six years em¬ 
braced by the table has amounted to more than sixty 
per cent., there has been no increase whatever, but the 
contrary, in the consumption of British glass. If the 
first and last years of the series arS compared, it will 
indeed appear that there is an increase of rather less 
than 15 per cent.; but by taking an average of the three 
years from 1789 to 1791, and from 1832 to 1834, it will 
be seen that the annual consumption in the former 
period w*ds 362,691 cwts., and in the latter period 
3.50,271 cwts., exhibiting an actual falling-otf to the 
extent of about 3J per cent. 
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Cw{«. 
178I» 48/J-ir, 

1790 44.527 

1791 45,01)0 
1702 51,410 

55,2()7 

1704 (17,615 

1705 40,218 

1706 40,166 
170; 48.4(,.J 
1708 40,9.18 
l'^t)0 55,087 

1800 61.748 

1801 57,C(.;j 

1802 50,488 
1808 60,764 

1804 62,656 

1805 64,;ni 

1806 50.027 
18')7l 61,587 
1808! 64,082 
1800! 66,815 
IWlUl ('8,872 
181l! 7o,;ioi I 
1812; 60,248 

I Flint. I 

1813; 28,002 i 
1814' 32,503 I 
18)5 34.003 I 
1816! 25,959 
1817, 27,827 i 
1818^ 33,048 ) 
1810: 33.314 
1820 29,437 
1821' 28,717 

1822 28,892 

1823 3,443 

1824 32.568 

1825 35.164 t 

1826 45,262 , 

1827 45,058 

1828 51,063 I 

1829 49,001 ' 

1830 ^8,063 

1831 ^8,887 : 

1832 49,553 

1833 53,878 

1834 52.711 ; 


Cwts. CwK. 
.... 24,104 

- 21,302 

.... 21,024 

- 22,214 

.... 21,519 
.... 20.607 
.... 21.601 

_ 26,254 

.... 25,071 
.... 20,621 

_ 10,600 

.... 10,874 
.... 10,381 
.... 20.048 
.... !C,62(> 
... 12.741 
.... 16,701 
.... 16,224 
.... 10,855 
.... 12,145 
.... 11.151 
.... 0.17t> 

.... 9,646 

.... 7,010 


7.013 68,824 
8,600 60.170 
8,4.53 50,.584 
6.140 55,502 
8,374 73.250 
8,310 83.986 
8,250 84,006 
7.782 70.253 
8,o36 76,887 
8.3.5.3 83.799 
j 9,172 ,87,153 
i 9,3(»0 *04,489 
I 8,:)86 118,217 
8,118 08.380 
! 7,611 99,711 
I 6,036 00,603 
' 6.869 07.134 : 
I 4,845 84,178 
' 5,91.5 8.3,527 
'6.304 90.253 
6,.306 110,649 
6,766 113,225 


13,502 1.59,448 4 0 
'11,375 160,0,57 11 1 

15,095 163,911 15 0 
128,004 167,866 10 6 
! 20,736 177,407 19 8 
223178,058 6 0 
2,010 183,719 8 0 
10.076 176,944 8 5 
4,508 174,002 2 2 
400 166,380 6 2 
51 164,659 16 9 
1,958 188,240 3 3 
7fwily5.414 5 7 
2(“l200,740 18 2 
3,454!2-U,856 10 4 
567 219.970 11 8 
.... 285,937 3 9 

_ 310,059 I 7 

.... 327.077 7 6 
.... 325,565)0 7 
.... 349,590 16 9 
.... 318,831 10 9 

_ 360,989 10 6 

.... 364,686 11 11 


12500,623 7 9 
6 425,235 2 11 
408,820 3 4 
325,96314 0 
.... 410,886 7 2 
... 548,309 10 7 
... 5.58,216 16 11 
... 469.609 6 11 
,... 481,65212 3 
... 506,087 6 0 
... 544,920 13 0 
... 645,172 9 6 
54 669,786 4 2 
588;622.21‘; 7 10 
362:615,056 1 0 
,092:602,J^^2 6 4 
,76.3*666,520 15 U 
.436|542/i05 0 0 
86.j'534,590 0 0 
7071555,303 0 0 
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It is principally to the complicated regulations of the 
excise, tliat this want of jirogress in our glass manufac- 
. ture must be attributed. Those regulations may, indeed, 
be indispensable in order to protect t}ie revenue and the 
fair dealer from frauds on. the jiart of less scrupulous 
manufacturers; hut,, this fact alone should be sulHcicnt 
to convince the legislature of the impolicy of continuing 
to tax any branch of domestic industry as to which it 
occurs. The business of glass-making is one, the suc¬ 
cess of which depends in a peculiar degree upon the 
right application of scientific principles; and when it is 
considered that a departure from any, the minutest of 
the many arbitrary regulations prescribed by Act of 
Parliament for conducting this manufacture, would 
subject the *party so acting to heavy penalties, our 
wonder is excited, not that so little improvement should 
have been made in the processes, but that the necessity 
should not have been acknoveledged of affording the 
utmost encouragement for conducting experiments, 
without which it is in vain to hope for the attainment of 
excellence. " 

That the limitation in the quantity of glass used in 
this country is not w'holly owing to the regulations 
whereby improvements are prevented, but is also oc¬ 
casioned, in part, by the excessive amount of the duty 
imposed, is made apparent by the facts which have ac¬ 
companied various alterations in the fates of those duties. 
In 1194 an increase of 50 per cent, was made upon the 
then existing rates of duty, the effect of which upon the 
internal consumption of the kingdom was very striking. 
In the three years preceding the alteration, the average 
annual quantity retained for home use of all kipds of 
British glass, was 313,182 cwt.; while in the three years 
following that in which the duties were augmented, the 
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average annual consumption was only 299,560 cwt.; 
showing a falling off of onc-fifth between the two periods. 
In 1812 the rates of duty were doubled, and the annual 
consumption, whiclFon the average of three years ending 
in 1811 amounted to 417,911 cwt., fell on the average 
of the three years following the aXcration, to 264,931 
cwt., showing a decrease of .36 per cent, upon the 
larger quantity. It places in^ even a stronger point 
of view the intimate connexion existing between the rate 
of duty and the progress of consumption, if we examine 
the effect that has followed upon a reduction of the duty. 
In 1819, in consequence of the progressive falling-off in 
the; manufacture of plate-glass, and consequently in the 
produce of the duty during the six years in which the 
high rate had been levied, the duty on thaf description 
of glass was lowered from 4/. 18,s. per cwt. to 3/. per 
cwt. The quantity made annually on the average of 
three years preceding 1819 was 4905 cwt., yielding 
24,035/. to the revenue; whereas in the three years 
following that in which„*he reduction was made, the 
average quantity amounted to 9415 cwt., yielding to the 
revenue 28,244/. Since that time the average annual 
consum])tion has reached 14,000 cwts., producing up¬ 
wards of 40,000/. annually to the Exchequer. 

The pernicious effect of the glass duties must be ap¬ 
parent from the contrast exhibited by this manufacture 
to others, which are not subjected to similar disadvan¬ 
tages ; and it cannot be necessary to do more than point 
to this contrast, as an argument in favour of aban¬ 
doning the impost at the earliest moment possilje. 

There are, however, other reasons, distinct from the 
direct* operations that have been pointed out, which 
render the system under which the glass-duties are 
levied peculiarly pernicious. The free progress of in- 
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vention and improvement is by this means prevented, 
not only in the mauufaeture of glass, but also in many 
other arts and sciences to which glass is subsidiary. 
A manufacturer Vlio by his skilfui combinations had 
succeeded a few years since in making great improve¬ 
ments in the quality of bottle glass, was stopped in his 
operations by the Excise olliccrs, on the ])lea that the 
articles which he produced were so good in quality, as 
not to be readily distinguished from Hint glass, to which 
descrijition a higher rate of duty is attached ; the danger 
to the revenue being, that articles made of the less costly 
and less higlily-taxed ingredients would be used instead 
of Hint-glass. In every other country but this, nianu- 
fuctiircrs are at liberty to make any article of glass out of 
that purticusar material or composition which will best 
answer their purpose; and consequently many articles, 
the making of which it is contrary to the Excise regu¬ 
lations to iiermit in our glass-hbiises, must be imported 
from the Coiitincnt, notwithstanding the heavy rate of 
duty to which they are subjected at our Custom-houses. 
Among these may be mentioned glass for optical instru¬ 
ments, which is now almost wdiolly imported, because 
the regulations enforced by the Excise-office prevent 
the carrying forward of processes necessary for im- 
jiarting to it that property upon which its excellence 
must altogether depend. 

There is yet another reason why tlie duty upon home¬ 
made glass should he wholly abidished. The ingredients 
of which glass is composed are exceedingly cheap, and 
the art is at the same time so simple, and calls for the 
use of so few accessaries, that it can be successfully 
followed'' by almost any person of ordinary aptitude for 
manual operations, working with simple and uncostly 
implements. The facility with which glass can be made 
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upon a small scale is greater now than funnerly, and is 
continually increasing through the advance of chemical 
knowledge. In former times tlic pre})aration of alkalisused 
for the manufactiwe required premises of considerahle 
dimensions, hvit the alkali now abundantly obtained from 
common salt is admirably qualified‘by its ])urity for the 
purpose, and it is well known that flint-glass is fraudu¬ 
lently made in great abundance in small attics and cel¬ 
lars, to the injury alike of the revenue, and of the fair- 
dealing manufacturer. While the temptation is suffered 
to remain it will be altogether impossible to put a stop to 
this illicit manufactuic, and it is to be feared that no¬ 
thing short of the total icpcal of the duty will be effectual 
to that end. The reduction that has been made of two- 
thirds of the rate of duty charged fiom 1S*2.5 to 1835 
will still leave a sufficient temptation for the continuance 
of the fraudulent manufacture, and especially if the pre¬ 
sent system should be continued of allowing a drawback 
upon the exportation of glass equal to the full amount of 
the duty. 
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Importance of perfect tools and implements—Recent progress of 
manufacturing skill in their production—Babbage’s calculating 
machine—Foreign nnchanical inventions ]>erftcted and adopted 
in England—Policy of allowing the exportation of machinery— 
Impossibility of confining the knowledge of improved machines 
to our own dountry—Impolicy of the attempt—Laws restraining 
artisans from going abroad—^Their repeal—Footing upon which 
the limited exportation of machinery is now permitted—Progress 
of the prohibitive system—Value pf machinery exported. 

In no branch of manufacturing skill has more important 
and rapid progress been made of late years in this coun¬ 
try, than in the production of manufacturing implements 
and machinery. The extent to which this progress has 
been carried, is such as to make it difficult to point out 
any leading mechanical process, the details of which 
have not been, by this means, simplified, and the article 
produced brought nearer to perfection. 

The great importance of this fact to a manufacturing 
people scarcely needs to he insisted on. Without supe¬ 
rior tools and implements, how many valuable inven¬ 
tions now used, and which minister extensively to the 
advantage and comfort of society, must have remained 
unapplied, if they had even at all suggested thenjselves 
to the minds of the ingenious men by whom they have 
been conceived? How many elaborate pieces of me- 
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chanism, witliout which those inventions could not be 
carried into practical operation, must have remained 
nnconstructed for want of the equally elaborate tools 
necessary for their production, and for those nice adjust¬ 
ments upon which the success of the inventions depends! 

Tlie calculating machine of Mr, Babbage, the con¬ 
ception and ])crfecting of which afford proofs of genius 
and perseverance—rare in their degree, and still more 
rare in their combination—thaf would cast lustre upon 
any age or country, could not have been e.xecuted by 
means of the imperfect tools which even a very few years 
ago w'cre in the hands of our most able machinicians. 
To the efforts made for the completion of this machine, 
tlie* world is indebted for the possession of some of the 
most beautiful tools hitherto invented; and» if no other 
benefit should result from this triumph of human 
thought, tlie time, and money, and talent bestowed upon 
the work will have been anqily productive to the coun¬ 
try, although, as is too frequently seen, the, recompense 
of the inventor may be limited to a bairen, and in its 
highest degree, even a pob„hnmouB fame. 

Some part of our cotton-spinning machinery is of 
foreign invention ; but the state of the mechanical arts 
not being sufficiently advanced for that pur|)ose in their 
own countries, the inventors have been obliged to resort 
to English workshops for the means of perfecting their 
conceptions, and our factories offering at the same time 
the largest and most profitable field for the employment 
of these machines, our cotton manufacture has thus 
fairly profited from ingenuity which it has mainly 
contributed to foster. One of the most successful spin- 
ning frames now used in the factories of Lanctfthire, is 
the invention of a citizen of the United States of America, 
and has been thus made available for the more profitable 
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conversion of a material, our largest supply of which is 
derived from that country. 

The necessity for the employment of a high degree 
of skill ill the adjustment of machiitery for manufactur¬ 
ing purposes, has been illustrated by Dr. Urc in his 
recent work, “ Th(; Philosophy of Manufactures,” by 
the following anecdote :— 

“ A manufacturer of Stockport being, not long ago, 
about to mount 200 power-looms in his mill, fancied he 
might save a pound sterling in the price of each, by 
having them made by a neighbour machine-maker, 
instead of obtaining them from Messrs. Sharp and Ro¬ 
berts, ill Manchester, the principal constructors of jioiyer- 
loonis. Ill order to give his fabricator every chance of 
success, th^’ economist surreptitiously procured iron 
patterns cast from one of the looms of that Company, 
which, in its perfect state, costs no more than 9/. 1,5.?. 
His 200 loonii were accordingly constructed at Stock- 
port, supposed to be fac-similes of those regularly made 
in Mancliester, and they were set to work. Hardly a 
day passed, however, without one part or another break¬ 
ing down,—insomuch that the crank or tappet-wheels 
had to be replaced three times, in almost every loom, 
in the course of twelve months. The fabric of the cloth 
was also indiflerent. The proprietor, perplexed beyond 
measure, inquired of a neighbour who worked similar 
power-looms made by the Manchester niachinieianS, 
whether his wheels likewise went to pieces every other 
day, and learned to his mortification, that not one of 
them hqd broken in the course of working, but that the 
four or five spare ones, originally sent from Manchester 
along with his 236 power-looms, were unused ancF quite 
at his service. The old proverb of ‘ Penny wise and 
pound foolish,’ never had a better illustration. His 
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weaving factory had been most irregular and unpro¬ 
ductive, while that of his neighbour had been uniformly 
prosperous.” 

The circunistanscs that havij just been mentioned 
seem naturally to lead to a consideration of the policy 
of allowing the exportation of Machinery from this 
country. It may be conceded that, in cases where an 
individual or a nation is in the possesBion of superior 
manufacturing processes whcrclry greater profits can be 
realized, it is as piopcr as it is natural to use every fair 
means for keeping those advantages out of the hands of 
foreign competitors. It is clear that these competitois 
can have no just reason for cofnplaining, if we prefer 
our own profit to theirs. Neither would the inventors 
of the machinery have much cause for coiiHilaint, if the 
legislature should ])ass laws under which die manufac¬ 
turers of this country would be secured in the monopoly 
of home inventions. Macbine-nuikers have, so far, a con¬ 
trary interest to the manufacturers,—that they are bene¬ 
fited by the extension of Jhe use of their machines, while 
the advantage of the manufacturers consists in confining 
that use to themselves. To prohibit the e.xportation 
of his wares may therefore, at first sight, appear to be as 
great a hardship upon the machinist as it would be upon 
the weaver of cotton, if his productions were confined to 
the home market; but the cases are not in all respects 
parallel. By the restriction lust supposed, the extension 
of the weaver’s trade would be in a great measure limited 
to the slow natural increase of the people in the country 
of production; whereas the confining to tha^country 
of a machine by means of which bettpr or cheaper goods 
can I»3 made, will be followed by nearly the same effect 
as if the exportation of the improved machines were 
allowed, since the greater quantity of goods jiroduced by 
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their means, and for which, in consequence of their 
superiority or cheapness, a foreign demand would be 
kept uj), must cause a greater number of the machines 
to be used at home, and it can be of*" no moment to the 
maker of those machines, whether his customers reside 
in the United Kingdom, or in France or Germany. 

The state of things which has been here supposed 
cannot, however, have aqy existence in reality. It has 
never been found practicable to adopt regulations whereby 
the exportation of machinery can be wholly prevented. 
Where the invention is the object of a patent, an ac¬ 
curate and complete drawing and description can be 
procured by any one without trouble; and by the 
transmission of these, any engineer of ordinary capacity 
can in most' cases construct a machine which will at 
least answer as a very tolerable substitute for that 
made under the inspection of the inventor. In the more 
complicated inventions, it mostly haiipcns that the only 
part of the machine which is difficult of execution, is of 
small dimensions, and it is consequently easy to convey 
it illicitly out of the kingdom. Under these circum¬ 
stances, it appears to be the most prudent course to 
legalize the trade, and thereby to secure for a part of 
the community a profitable source of employment. Nor 
would the manufacturers in this kingdom have any 
right to complain of the facilities .thus given to their 
foreign rivals. The inventions which they w’ould seek 
to retain for their own advantage have cost them neither 
labour nor expense. In fact, they can in no case have 
any pl^a for such a restriction, except that of the 
general advantage, of the community, and the cases can 
be but very few in which that plea can be succestaully 
urged. The interest of the bulk of the people must, on 
the contrary, always be best promoted by that policy 
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which gives the utmost freedom to iiidustfy, and which 
tends to lower tlie prices of articles of consumption. 
Laws which prohibit the communication of facilities and 
improvements are Jiable to be imitated by other nations, 
either in a spirit of retaliation, or possibly from a belief 
in their wisdom, and both these reasons may be expected 
to operate most freely when the example has been set 
by a successful and powerful nation. Let us imagine 
that the American Congress, iftipressed with the wisdom 
of our old system of restrictions, or stung with a feeling 
of jealousy of our manufacturing superiority, had passed 
a law forbidding the communication to foreigners of the 
inventions of American citizens, so that the machines 
alteady spoken of as being derived from that country 
must have been brought into operation th»re and there 
only. It is far from being certain that while by the 
adoption of this course, England would have sustained a 
considerable injury, the American people would have 
derived any substantial benefit. In the fair and legiti¬ 
mate course of dealing between two people, it is so far from 
being true that what one, of them gains the other must 
necessarily lose, that on the contrary, few things are more 
certain than that both may be, and almost universally will 
be, gainers by their transactions. But neither does it fol¬ 
low, that in unprofitable dealings what one loses must be 
gain to the other; both, on the contrary, may lose, and 
in the long run, this is almost sure to be the result. 
In the case supposed, America would lose an excellent 
customer for a large amount of her raw produce, and her 
citizens would consequently be deprived of many articles 
of English manufacture, which they cannot pTneure so 
goo(^ nor at so cheap a rate elsewhere. The capital 
required for carrying on the cotton manufacture upon 
a large scale would be withdrawn from other pursuits in 
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•which it is profitably embarked, and while a few might 
possibly be gainers, the many would be subjected to 
certain loss. 

The laws prohibiting the exportation of machinery 
from this country have been very considerably relaxed 
within the last ten ygars. Previous to 1825, the jealousy 
of our legislature in regard to the progress of foreign 
manufactures was extended so far as to interfere with 
the natural right even of working artisans to transfer 
their industry to countries where it could be most pro¬ 
fitably exerted. Any man who had acquired a practical 
knowledge of manufacturing jrrocesses was thereby 
rendered a prisoner in his own country; and not only 
might the arm of the law be interposed to prevent 
his quitting h s native shores, but heavy penalties were 
imposed upon all persons who should abet the e.xpa- 
triation of one of our artisans. This disgraceful law 
has happily been expunged front our Statute-book. Its 
futility and impolicy were well described in the following 

“ Resolutions of the Committee appointed to iinprire 
into the state of the Law of the United Kingdom, 
and its consequences, respecting Artisans leaving 
the Kingdom and residing Abroad, &c. Reported 
to the House of Commons, 21st May, 1824. 

“ 1. That it appears by the evidence before this 
Committee, that notwithstanding the laws enacted to 
prevent the seduction of artisans to go abroad, many able 
and intelligent artisans have gone abroad to reside, and 
to exercise their respective arts in foreign countries; 
and tha{ it is extremely difficult, if not impossible, in 
this coumry, by any mode of executing the present laws, 
or by any new law, to prevent artisans who may be so 
determined from going out of the country. 
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“ 2. That although the penalties which*the laws in¬ 
flict on artisans who disobey them, are not distinctly 
understood by the workmen, yet an unfavourable opinion 
is generally entertained by them of the partial and op¬ 
pressive operation of these laws, as preventing them 
from taking their labour and art Jo the best market; 
whilst all other classes of tlie community are permitted 
to go abroad, and to take their capital with them when¬ 
ever they tliink proper. 

“ 3. That it appears also by evidence, that many 
British artisans residing abroad have been prevented 
from returning home, from an erroneous opinion that 
they have, by going abroad, violated the laws of their 
coftntry and eonsequently incurred penalties under them. 

“ 4. That in the opinion of this Commil^e, it is Ijoth 
unjust and impolitic to continue these laws; they there¬ 
fore recommend their entire rc])cal, and that artisans 
mav be at liberty to go abioad and to return home when¬ 
ever they may be so disposed, in the same manner as 
other classes of the community now go and return.” 

Permission may now be had tor the exportation of all 
the more common articles of machinery. In the Act by 
which this branch of trade is at present regulated, a 
long list is given of the various articles or classes of 
machinery the exportation of which is prohibited, but 
a discretionary power of relaxing the law is given 
to the Board of Trade, the branch of the government 
to which it seems most fitly to belong, and which 
decides upon each application, as it is made by the 
person seeking to export, according to the merits of 
each particular case. Under this system, the^rractice 
is uniform in regard to so many articles, that but little 
difficulty is experienced by the merchants, who in gene¬ 
ral know as to what machines or implements the indul- 
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gencc will bd extended, and from what it will be with¬ 
held, with nearly as much certainty as they would have 
known if each olijcct had been scheduled in an Act of 
Parliament. The principal advantage of this discre¬ 
tionary power vested in the Board of Trade consists in 
its leaving to that Poard the power of regulating the 
matter according to the changing interests of commerce. 

The policy of restricting this, which might become an 
important brancli of trade, was the subject of laborious 
investigation by Committees of the House of Commons 
which sat in 1824 and 1825. The concluding para¬ 
graph of the report made by the Committee in 1825 
explains the reasons why it was thought expedient to 
leave the list of prohibitions unrepcaled, and shdws 
that the res*.It of their inquiry left no doubt on the 
minds of the members of the Committee as to tlic inex¬ 
pediency of the existing system. The paragraph here 
alluded to is as follows :— ■ 

“ Although your Committee are impressed with the 
opinion that tools and machinery should be regulated on 
the same principles as other articles of manufacture, yet 
inasmuch as there exist objections in the mind of many 
of our manufacturers on this subject which deserve the 
attention of the legislature, and as it is possible that cir¬ 
cumstances may exist which may render a prohibition 
to export certain tools and machines used in some par¬ 
ticular manufactures expedient, your Committee beg to 
recommend that until an alteration can be made in the 
laws on this subject,II. M. Privy Council should con¬ 
tinue to exercise their discretion in permitting the ex¬ 
portation of ail such tools and machinery now prohibited 
as may Itppear to them not likely to be prejudi^al to 
the trade or manufactures of the United Kingdom.” 

England is, beyond all other countries, interested in 
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tlie most perfect freedom being given to this as well as 
to every other branch of commerce. Placed beyond all 
comparison at the head of civilization as regards maiui- 
fticturing skill, wkh capital far more ample than is 
possessed by any other people, with cheap and inex¬ 
haustible supplies of iron and fucl,hnd with institutions 
every ^\■ay favotirablc to the utmost dcvclopcment of the 
industry and ingenuity of hcr^citizens, she must always 
be able at least to maintain her superiority of position 
where circumstances arc in other respects ecpial; and 
be ready to turn to the utmost advantage every improve¬ 
ment which may reach her in common with her less 
po^werful rivals. 

It is besides more than probable that the system 
which has been adopted only with the vier^of protecting 
manufactures may, like most other protective enact¬ 
ments, be actually prejudicial to the interest which it 
was designed to benefit. The objects us to which pro¬ 
hibition is at present enforced are principally connected 
with the spinning and wea.’ing of cotton, wool, and flax, 
branches of manufacture in which improvements are 
continually going forward. The importance of these 
improvements will be at once understood when it is 
stated that many among them are calculated to introduce 
an economy into the process amounting to from 2^ to 
.5 per cent, upon the cost of the fabric. This advantage 
it would of course be the object of gvery manufacturer 
to realize as speedily as possible; but except in the case 
of those who possess large capitals, none will care to 
throw away or to sell at the mere worth of the materials 
their old machines which have cost considerable sums, 
and *4hey continue therefore to use them at a (fisadvan- 
tage; whereas, if the markets of the continent of Europe 
were open to them, in which they might find purchasers 
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for the madiines of whicli they are iioiv in a manner 
compelled to continue the use, they would not hesitate 
at once to place themselves in the, most advantageous 
po.siiion for carrying on .their processes. Their discarded 
machinery, having the recommendation of cheapness, 
and being at the sar.nc time ecpial, if not superior, to 
that in general use abroad, would doubtless meet with 
ready buyers there. 

The first Act passed by tire English Parliament for pre¬ 
venting the exportation of machinery is dated in 1696. 
This Act jnohibited the exportation of Lee’s stocking- 
frame, a machine which was invented in 1600. The 
next in order among these restrictions was passed in 
ITbO, and consequently after an interval of more than 
half a century. It is worthy of remark, that this Act 
was intended for the jirotcction of the woollen and silk 
manufaetures. The liist of these branches of industry 
had previously flourished in England for niore than 250 
years without tliis protection; and as to the silk manu¬ 
facture, the tools and utensils employed in which were 
prohibited from being cxportcifin this Act, it was then 
only in its infancy among us, and it never took firm 
root us one of tin; branches of the national industry, 
until the mounds and fences raised up by the legislature 
for its protection had been all removed, and it was left 
to work its way exposed to competition from the then 
more accomplished artisans of France. Another inter¬ 
val of twenty-four years passed before any further Act 
of the same nature was passed. The next law, passed 
in 1774, prohibited the exportation of certain tools used 
in the cotton and, linen manufacture. From that time 
Ihe systehi of prohibition appears to have been in feat 
favour with the legislature; the Acts which were passed 
forbidding the exportation of implements having followed 
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each other with rapidity and descending some of thorn 
to objects of a very trifling nature, such as “ presses 
and dies for horn buttons,” “ engines for eovering 
whips,” “ tools for pinehing of glass”—in fact, any¬ 
thing for which it appears to have been thought worth 
while on the part of any class of nTanufacturers to seek 
what they considered protection at the hands of the 
legislature through a monopojy of the inijilcmcnts re¬ 
quired for the production of their goods. 

Considering the perfection to which this hranch of ma¬ 
nufacture has been brought in this country, the value of 
machinery exported under this system of restriction is 
quite insignificant, so far at least as open and nndis- 
guised trade is concerned. The declared value of the 
shipments of machinery and mill-work m each year 


sipce 1822 has been— 




£. 


£. 

1822 . . 

. 116,220 

1829 . . 

. 2.'>3,984 

1823 , . 

. I.')",140 

IS'iO . . 

. 208,r07 

1821 . . 

. 129,014 

. . 

. 10-., 191 

182i . . 

. 212,420 

1832 . . 

. 92.715 

1826 . . 

. 228,5(f» 

1833 . . 

. 127.004 

1827 . . 

. 201,822 

1834 . . 

. 211.982 

1828 . . 

. ,202,115 

1835 . . 

. 307,951 


These sums include the shipments of machinery and 
mill-work to our own coldViial possessions and to British 
India, which shipments have usually made up more 
than one-half of theiraluc of machines exported. 

In the extraordinary state of progression that has at¬ 
tended the various branches of our sta])lc manufactures 
and of our mining operations, the system of ])rohibition 
as affecting the exportation of machinery has )*ot pro¬ 
duced so much effect as might have bocn expected upon 
tile ‘prosperity of our machinists. Their trade has 
partaken of the general extension, hut certainly not to 
the degree that would have attended it under a different 
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system. At*tlie present moment, our engineers and 
mill-wrights may be said to have as much work upon 
their hands as the number of their workmen enables 
them to undertake, and skilled artijjans such as they 
must employ, are not to be made witliout a long course 
of instruction. • 

We have seen from the report of Dr. Kay to the Poor 
Law Commissioners to how great an extent the manu¬ 
facturers of Lancashire are giving employment to the 
makers of steam-engines and of spinning and weaving 
machinery. Having long resided in the immediate seat 
of the cotton-manufacture, and having given much of 
his attention to its progress. Dr. Kay is well qualified to 
inform us upon most subjects connected with it. Spedk- 
ing of the piksent great efi'orts for its extension, he says, 
“ One only doubt affects the limit of the period when 
this power will be in full operation, and this arises from 
the difficulty of supplying in thkt time (two years) even 
with the utmost exertion of every machinist in the trade, 
the machinery which this ])rodigious force is intended to 
move. The impossibility of dccomplishing this will, in 
the opinion of some of the most experienced manufac¬ 
turers, delay the period when this vast accession to the 
trade will be in full employ.” » 

Persons unacquainted practically with the economy 
of our factories will be at a loss how to form a judgment 
from the mere statement of the amount of steam-power, 
as to the actual amount of the extension which it will 
occasion. The additional number of hands of wliom it 
will occasion the employment has already been stated; 
from which it appears, that in only the districts compre¬ 
hended within Dr. Kay’s report, an addition of oncrfifth 
is about to be made to the productive power of our 
cotton-manufacture. The additional fixed capital for 
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which the new machinery will call, is thus stated by 
Dr. Kay:—“ The outlay in buildings and machinery 
necessary to bring this horse-power into operation may 
be safely estimated at 500/. por horse-power, without 
taking into account the capital necessarily employed in 
trading transactions in connexion with the power; or, in 
other words, the erection of this power (T507 horses) 
presupposes an outlay of 3,753,500/. in buildings and 
machinery, and which outlay will occur in the cotton- 
districts of Lancashire within two years.” 

It would till many large volumes to describe the nu¬ 
merous inventions which during the present centurv 
have imparted facility to our manufacturing processes 
and given perfection to the articles made. It will not 
be expected, theiefore, that any c,muucrt{fi<m of those 
inventions should be attempted in these pages. A de¬ 
scription of all the improvements which have been made 
in steam-machinery alone, since the beginning of this 
century, would lead to investigations that could be pro¬ 
fitably entered ujion oi^y in a treatise on mechanics. 
Some of the applications and cfl'ccts of these improve¬ 
ments will necessarily be noticed in the third section of 
the work; and in the seventh section, which relates to 
our moral progress, it vVill be necessary to describe 
inventions connected with the typographical art, which 
have, during the lasf twenty years, given a new impulse 
to the progress of literature by reducing the labour and 
cost of the various processes so as to meet the demand 
for information which has arisen on the part of the great 
bulk of our countrymen. 
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Chapter VI. 

MINING. 

Early celebrity of the mines'of England—Iron—Quantity made 
at various periods from 1740 to 1830 —Tin—Produce of Cornish 
mines from 1750 to 1834 —Increase since 1814 —Imports and 
exports of foreign tin—British tin exported—Value of tin-plates 
exported—Copper—Produce of Cornish mines from 1771 to 
1780, and 1700 to 1834 —Total produce of English mines from 
1820 to 1834 —Value of tin and copper raised in Cornwall‘’at 
different per^ds during the present century—Lead—Conceal¬ 
ment practised by mine-owners as to the quantity of metal 
produced—Coal—Advantage of steam-engine in coal-mining.— 
Davy’s safety-lamp—Its effect in increasing the product of 
coal-mines—Shipments from Nefrcastle and Sunderland in 
each year from 1801 to 1835 —Shipments from Stockton and 
Seaham—Prices of coal at Newcastle and Sunderland in each 
of those years—Prices in London.Aom 1813 to 1835 —Quantity 
of coals shipped from various parts of the kingdom from 1819 
to 1835 —Produce of inland collieries—Salt—Quantity annually 
produced—Keduction and repeal of Kicise-duty on salt—Quan¬ 
tity annually consumed since 1801 —Quantity exported from 
1827 to 1834 —Increased consumption since repeal of duty. 

From the very earliest period to which record or even 
tradition can reach, this country has been celebrated for 
its mineral treasures. It is not intended to carry back 
onr inquiries to the time when the Phoenicians traded to 
“ the til. islands of Britain,” described by Herodotus 
under the name otCassiterides, or to discuss whether the 
rings and money of iron which Caesar states to have'oeen 
in the possession of the Britons, at the time of the Roman 
invasion, were really the produce of this country, or 
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whether, as some persons have supposed, they were 
acquired in barter for tin. Our inquiry into the pro¬ 
gress of mining as a source of national wealth must ne- 
cessarily be limited to a period comparatively recent, and 
to statements of the results. 

No statement has ever been made which pretends to 
perfect accuracy in regard to our production of iron. 

The quantity made in England and Wales in 1740 
was estimated at 17,350 tons, tlie produce of fifty-nine 
furnaces, in which only charcoal was used. Between 
that time and 1788 the plan of smelting iron-ore by 
means of coke was introduced, and in the latter year 
tljcrc were in England, Wales, and Scotland, eighty-five 
furnaces, producing annually 08,300 tons of iron, of 
which quantity 55,200 tons were smeltc?rt ith coke. In 
1-790, in consequence of a tax projected by Mr. Pitt, 
upon coals at the pit, but which was not imposed, a 
careful inquiry was made as to the condition and extent 
of the iron-works that would have been affected by such a 
measure. On this occasipn it appeared that there were—• 

Tons of Iron. 

, In England and Wales 104 furnaces producing 108,7113 


„ Scotland. 17 „ „ 16,08G 

Total.121 „ „ 121,879 


In 1802 it was further estimated that forty additional 
furnaces were in use in England and Wales, and seven 
in Scotland—the total annual production of iron amount¬ 
ing to 170,000 tons in the year. In 1806 a bill was 
introduced into the House of Commons by the Minister 
for imposing a duty of 21. per ton upon all pig-^ron made 
in the kingdom. This bill was afterwards withdrawn, 
but the attempt occasioned inquiries to be set on foot re¬ 
specting the quantity of metal produced, and it was 
stated then to amount to 250,000 tons annually. 

2r2 
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The following estimate, beginning with 1823, is said 
to have been made with great care by the manager of 
one of our largest iron smelting establishments, but the 
years to w'hich it refers' are all too recent and too near 
together to throw much light upon the question as to the 
present progress of production. The tables already 
given of the consumption of foreign iron, and the export¬ 
ation of that of home rngjiufacture, when coupled ■with 
the undoubted fact that this metal is used in the kingdom 
to a continually growing extent, and that it is now used 
for purposes to which it 'was never before applied, 
sufficiently attest the increasing productiveness of our 
iron works. ,. 



1823. 

18‘2.). 

1828. 

1830. 

South Wales. 

18-2 

3'25 

223,520 

279 

512 

277,643 

StaiTordshire. 

133 

.')90 

171,735 

219 

492 

212,604 

Shropshire. 

.'S7 

923 

80,320 

81 

224 

73,418 

Yorkshire. 

27 

311 

35,308 

32 

908 

28,926 

Scotland 

24 

590 

29,200 

37 

700 

37,600 

Derbyshire.. 

14 

038 

19,184 

22 

300 

17,999 

North Wales..... 

— 

— 

ItfJlOO 

25 

108 

— 

Other places ..... 

2 

379 

3,000 

4 

160 

5,327 

Tuns. 

442 

066 

581,367 


584 

653,417 


Records of the jiroduce of the tin and copper mines of 
Cornwall arc kept with considerable regularity. The 
following table shows the produce" of the Cornish tin 
mines, according to these records, in each year from 
nSO to 1834. 
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Tons. 

1750.. 2.876 

1751.. 2.273 
175-2..2,550 

1753.. 2.516 

1754.. 2.714 

1755.. 2.757 

1756.. 2.774 

1757.. 2.752 

17.58.. 2,720 

1750.. 2.637 

1760.. 2.717 

1761.. 2..395 

1762.. 2.584 

1763.. 2.736 

1764.. 2.618 
J76.')..2,757 

1766 .. 3.055 

1767 .. 2 . 8.50 

1768.. 2.667 
.1769..2,898 

1770.. 2.977 

1771.. 2.823 


The trifling degree of fluctuation observable in the 
amount of metal prodgecd throughout the -whole period 
embraced by this table, -with the exception of the last 
twenty yeors, is very remarkable. If the -whole eighty- 
five years are divided into periods of five years, the ave¬ 
rage produce will be ns follows:— 





Ton.s. 




Tons. 

1750 

to 

1754. 

.,2,585 

1795 

to 

1799. 

..3,081 

17,53 

a 

1759. 

..2.728 

1800 

tf 

1804. 

..2,676 

1760 


1764. 

..2,010 

1805 

)) 

1809. 

..2,572 

1765 

)) 

1769. 

,.2,845 • 

1810 


1814. 

..2,3.39 

1770 

» 

1774. 

..2,853 

1815 

« 

1819. 

..3,444 

1775 

tf 

1779. 

.,2,647 

1820 

tt 

1821. 

..3,578 

1780 


1784. 

..2,667 

1825 


1.829. 

..4, .595 

1785 

ft 

1789. 

..3,249 

1830 

}> 

1834. 

. .f ,047 

1790 

ft 

1794. 

...3,405 





The increase 

observable 

in the produce 

of the last 


twenty years is the more remarkable, because, within that 
time, the produce of the tin mines of Banca has been 

2f3 


Tons. 


1772. 

.3, 

,159 

1773. 

.2 

,852 

177»1. 

.2 

,458 

1775. 

.2 

,019 

1776. 

.2 

,652 

1777. 


,770 

1778. 

.2 

,515 

1779. 

". 2 ' 

,678 

1780. 

^0 

,926 

1781. 


,010 

1782. 

ii: 

,546 

1783. 

. 2 : 

,570 

1784. 

.2 

.683 

1785. 

. 2 , 

,885 

1786. 

.3 

,399 

1767. 

. 3 , 

,204 

1788. 

.3 

,352 

1789. 

.3 

,405 

1790. 

. 3 : 

!i93 

1791. 

.3 

,470 

1792. 

.3 

,809 


Tons. 

1793.. 3.202 

1794.. 3.3.51 

1795.. 3.440 

1796.. 3.001 

1797.. j3,240 

1798.. 2.820 

1799.. 2.862 

1800.. 2.522 
1*01.. 2,.328 

1802.. 2.627 

1803.. 2.914 

1804.. 2.993 

1805.. 2.742 

1806.. 2.855 

1807.. 2.426 
isos,. 2..3,30 

1809.. 2.508 

1810.. 2.006. 

1811 .. 27384 

1812.. 2..373 

1813.. 2.3-24 


Tons. 

1814.. 2.611 

1815.. 2.941 

1816.. 3.348 

1817.. 4.120 

1818.. .3.745 

1819.. 3.068 

1.820.. 2.775 

1821.. 3.132 

1822.. 3.137 

1823.. 4.031 

1824.. 4.819 

1825.. 4.170 

1826.. 4.406 
18-27,.5,316 
18-28..4,696 

1829.. 4.390 

1830.. 4.183 
08.31.. 4,093 
1.432. .3,988 

1833.. 3.791 

18.34.. 4.180 
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greatly augmented. Until 1811 the mines of Cornwall 
afforded a considerable supply of this metal to China; 
the shipments amounting in some years to 800 tons; 
but since the restoration of the island of Banca to the 
Dutch, its mines have been rendered so productive as to 
supply the markets of China and India,-and to furnish 
in addition a large quantity of tin for the continent of 
Europe. ^ 

The importations and re-exportations of foreign 
(Banca) tin during the last sixteen years have been—• 


umi 

' Imported. 

Ue-exportetl. 


Cwtfi. 


■ : 

1,309 



1,106 






6,461 


BTrfi 

6,420 

4,709 


4,213 

• 4,709 


3,394 

5,647 

1827 

2,217 

2,938 

18-28 

3,336 

3,258 

1829 

2,674 - 

2,581 

183U 

15,539 

10,426 

1831 

8,099 

12,226 

183-2 

29,203 

21,720 

1833 

35,124 

39,850 

1834 

46,769 

46,685 

1835 

19,704 

23,795 


Notwithstanding the competition thus experienced by 
the tin miners of Cornwall, the demand from foreign 
countries for Engjish tin has continued to be consider¬ 
able, and the exportation of tin plates has of late in¬ 
creased. 
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The quantities of British tin exported have been— 



Cwts. 

iiiin 

Civits. 


C»t8. 

1820,, 

.25,852 


..43f045 

1831... 

.21,763 

1821.. 

.29,229 

BTTN 

..49,474 

1832... 

.31,838 

1822.. 

.3.5,843 

BTHIII 

..41,427 

..33,215 

1833... 

.24,989- 

1S23.. 

.2G,3C4 

H ! hH 

1834... 

, 9,351 

1824.. 

1825.. 

.,30,890 

.34,237 

B ; i III 

..30,425 

1835... 

. 7,765 


No record is kept at the Custom-house of the quaniittj 
of tin 'plates exported, but the progress of this branch of 
industry may be inferred from the following statement of 
the value of the annual exportations, as declared by the 
merchants at the time of shipment. 


•1815. 

.275,136 

1822, 

.•175,280 

1829.. 

.212,526 

1816. 

.289,390 

1823. 

.209,14.3 

1830.. 

.231,922 

1817. 

.239,002 

1824. 

.233,115 

1831.. 

.215,446 

1818, 

,277,458 

1825. 

.183,251 

18.32.. 

.231,652 

1819. 

.167,843 

1826. 

.223,460 

1833., 

.208,742 

1820. 

.160,671 

1827. 

.281,9.58 

1834.. 

.321,559 

1821. 

.161,299 

1W8. 

.245,4.53 



The English tin miner is protected against the foreign 
producer in the enjoyment of the home market by an 
import duty of 50^. per cwt., which is about 80 per cent, 
upon the value of the foreign metal. 

The produce or the copper-mines of Cornwall has 
increased in a much greater proportion than that of the 
tin-mines, as appears by the following statement of the 
annual produce of the former from 1711 to 1186, and 
from 1796 to 1834:— 
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Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 


Tons. 

1771..3,347 

1785..4,434 

1808..6,795 

1822. 

. 9,331 

1772..3,356 

1786..4,787 

1809..6,821 

1823. 

. 7,9'28 

1773,.3,320 

1796..4,U50 

1810..5,£^82 

1824. 

. 7,824 

1774.,3,630 

1797..5.2i0 

1811..5,918 

1825. 

. 8,226 

I775..3,fi!)6 

1798..5,600 

1812..7,248 

1826. 

. 9,026 

1776..3,532 

1799..'4,923 

1813..8,166 

1827. 

.10,311 

1777.,3,386 

1800..5,187 

1814..7,936 

1828. 

. 9,921 

1778..2,965 

1801..5,'267 

1815..6,607 

1829. 

. 9,656 

1779..3,734 

1802..5,228 

1816..7,045 

1830. 

.10,748 

1780..2,932 

1803..5,616 

1817..6,608 

1831. 

.12,043 

1781..3,4.50 

1604.'.'5,374 

1818..6,714 

1832. 

.11,947 

1782..3,375 

1805.. 6,2.34 

1819..7,214 

1833. 

.11,191 

1783.. 4.296 

1784.. 4.396 

1806.. 6.863 

1807.. 6.716 

1820.. 7.364 

1821.. 8.163 

1834. 

.11,2'24 


The productive power of the Cornish copper mines 
has tlius beetr /..'"■eased more than threefold in the 
last sixty years. No statement can be given of the total 
quantity of copper raised in the United Kingdom 
before 1820; from that year the'produce has been— 


1320... 

Tons. 

. 8,127 

1825... 

Tons. 

.10^558 

18.30. 

Tons. 

...13,2.32 

1821... 

.10,288 

18-26... 

.11,093 

1831. 

...14,685 

18-22... 

.11,018 

1)1-27... 

.12,3-26 

1832. 

...14,450 

...13,260 

18'2l... 

. 9,679 

1828... 

.12,188 

18.13. 

1824... 

. 9,705 

1829... 

.12,057 

1834. 

...14,042 . 


The value of this metal now annually raised in the 
leingdom exceeds one million sterling, being more than 
double the value of the quantity annually produced in 
the beginning of the present century. 

The money -vaiue of the tin and copper raised in the 
county of ■Cornwall at different periods of the present 
century, has been^ir^ 
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Years. 

1801.. 

.Till.... 

£. 

..254,722 


tlopper. 
.Tin.... 

..476,313 

1806.. 

..344,027 


Copper. 

..730,845 

,.337,336 

1811.. 

.Tin.... 


Copper* 

, .563,748 

1816.. 

.Tin.... 

,.383,,346 


Copper. 

,.541,737 

1821.. 

.Till.... 

,.242,730 

,.628,832 


Copper. 

^826.. 

.Till.... 

,.348,074 


Copjier. 

,.788,971 

1831.. 

.Tin_ 

,.300,845 

.rt34.. 

Copper• 

,.806,090 

.Till.... 

..321,860 


Copjier. 

.887,902 


Total. 

Prices per Ton. 

Tin. 

Standard 

of 

Copper. 

' 

£. «. t/. 

£. 

731,035 

101 0 0 

1)7 

1^074,872 

120 10 0 

138 

901,078 

141 10 0 

126 

925,083 

114 10 0 

109 

871,502 

77 10 0 

111 

1,137,045 

79 0 0 

123 

i,io6,sicy" 

10 0 

100 

1,209,702 

77 0 0 

114 


The increase thus shown in the value since the peace, 
and which apparently^xmounts to more than 30 per 
cent., is really much beyond that rate. In 1813, the 
last year of the war with France, the price of tin was 
134/., and of copper 113/. per ton, estimated in a cur¬ 
rency depreciated to the e.vtent of 29 per cent. If the 
copper and tin produced in Cornwall in that year had 
been exchanged for gold at their market prices, they 
would have procured only 181,270 ounces of the more 
precious metal; whereas the produce of 1834, if simi¬ 
larly exchanged, now that the currency has been 
restored to its par value, would procure 310,fl93 ounces 
of ^old, showing an increase in the real value* over the 
produce of 1813, of 71 per cent. 

There are no means by which to ascertain the pro¬ 
gress made at any time in the productiveness of the lead- 
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mines of this kingdom. To answer private purposes, the 
individuals by whom some of the most productive of 
those mines are worked, studiously conceal the amount 
of metal which they raise. Various ccnjectural estimates 
have been made as to that amount, but little dependence 
can be placed upon their accuracy; and even if we 
could determine which of those estimates is nearest to 
the truth, this would afFo;;4 no help towards forming a 
comparison between different periods. Neither is any 
light thrown upon the s\ibject by our Custom-house 
records, since the extent of our exports of lead is, in a 
great degree, governed by the comparative productiveness 
of the mines of other countries, and particularly by thofe 
of Adra in Spain. The extent to which these are wrought 
appears to ffuciwte considerably from one year to 
another. ' • 

The value of the mineral products of England would 
be greatly inferior to what it actually is, were it not 
for the abundant supply of good coal found in various 
districts of the kingdom. It cannot here be necessary 
to point out the many advantages which we derive 
from the possession of our coal-mines, the sources of 
greater riches than ever issued from the mines of Peru, 
or from the diamond grounds at the base of the Neela 
Mulla mountains. But for our command of fuel, the 
inventions of Watt and Arkwright would have been of 
small account, our iron-mines must long since liave 
ceased to be worked, and nearly every important branch 
»f manufacture which we now possess must have been 
rendered impracticable, or at best have been conducted 
upon a comparativkly insignificant scale. 

If, on the one hand, our great mechanical inventions 
owe so much to the abundance and consequent cheap¬ 
ness of our fuel, 4 is BO less true that some of these 
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inventions have, on the other hand, materially assisted of 
late years in bringing about that abundance. But for 
the invention of the steam-engine, a large proportion of 
the coal-mines novi profitably vofked could not have been 
opened, or must have been abandoned. It is well-knovm 
that, by the consumption of one bushel of coals in the 
furnace of a steam-boiler, a power is produced which 
in a few miftutes will raise 2(^000 gallons of water from 
a depth of 350 feet; an effect which could not be pro¬ 
duced in a shorter time than a whole day, through the 
continuous labour of twenty men working with the com¬ 
mon pump. By thus c.xpending a few pence, an amount 
oj human labour is set free to employ which would have 
cost fifty shillings; and yet this circumstance, so far 
from having diminished the demaAcnorliuman labour 
evSn in the actual trade where the economy is produced, 
has certainly caused a ipuch greater number of persons 
to be employed in coal-mining, than could otherwise 
have been so set to work. 

Another advantage wh.'ch coal-miners more especially 
have received from the hand of science is derived from 
the safety-lamp of Davy—a discovery which, if esti¬ 
mated by the amount of the actual good it has done, 
must be considered one of the greatest made in our age 
and country. Many productive mines are now wrought, 
and old collieries have been re-opened, which must have 
lain useless but for the invention of the Davy Lamp. 

The science of mining in all its branches has, besides, 
made great advances within the present century. It was 
stated by the Rev. Adam Sedgwick, WoodwaWian Pro¬ 
fessor of Geology in the University ot'Cambridge, in his 
exlmiination in 1830 before a Committee of the House 
of Commons, that “ a great deal of coal appears formerly 
to have been left under ground, in consequence of a want 
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of general plans or maps of the underground 'workings ; 
a number of excavations have taken place independently 
of each other, and the consequence is, there is a great 
number of piers or large bar. iers betjveeu the old coal- 
works, some of which it may be almost impossible to 
remove.” It was likewise the custom in working the 
mines, to leave large pillars of coal in order to support 
the roof; so that at the depth of 100 fathoms little more 
than 40 per cent, of the coal was abstracted, and the 
remainder was given up as lost. In 1795 an attempt 
was made to substitute wooden pillars for a ])a) t of the 
coal previously left, and this, to a certain e.xtent, was 
successful. At that time it was not attempted to remove 
more than one-half of each alternate pillar of coal, still 
leaving betweSW'iv.c-ind 50 per cent, of the coal in the 
mine. In 1810 an improvement in this system r.as 
introduced, by means of which every intermediate pillar 
was wholly removed, and a part of the adjoining jiillars 
was likewise taken away; and by working thus, about 
80 or 90 parts out of every lOtljycre brought to market. 
It was in the year 1815 that Sir Humphry Davy brought 
the safety-lamp to use, and in the opinion of Mr. Buddie, 
an intelligent and experienced coal-engineer, who was 
examined in 1830 before the Committees of Lords and 
Commons concerning the coal-trade, “ this operated 
as a complete renovation to many o£the collieries whieh 
were then in a state of exhaustion. By its means, com 
bined with the system of artificial propping, every par¬ 
ticle of coal can now be got out of the mine before it is 
abandoned.” 

The following tdbles, exhibiting the amount of ship¬ 
ments of coals made from the Tyne and the Weat in 
each year, from 1801 to 1634, may throw some light 
upon this subject. It appears from these tables, that the 
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average annual shipments from these two ports, in the 
five years ending with 1818, exceeded the average ship¬ 
ments of the preceding five years, by upwards of 300,000 
tons, or 12^ per i|ent. If thos^ preceding five years are 
compared with the five years ending with 1835, it will 
be found that the increased shipments in the latter 
period amount to 900,000 tons per annum ; being more 
than 35 per cent, beyond tip; shipments at the earlier 
period, and exceeding the shipments during the first 
five years of the century by more than 50 per cent. 
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Tabla of the Quantify of Coals shipped from the Port of Nesteartte 
in each Year from 1801 to 1835, distingnishing the Shipments 
Coastwise from those made to Foreign Parts, 


Years. 

Coastwise. 

r 

To Foreign Paits. 

Total. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1801 

1,198,308 

133,562 

1,331,870 

1802 

1,310,393 

116,600 

1,426,993 

1803 

1,338,613 

. 117,458 

1,450,071 

1804 

1,536,812 

139,300 

1,676,172 

1805 

1,464,991 

131,366 

1,596,357 

1806 

1,558,934 

123,710 

1,682,644 

1807 

1,404,367 

70,674 

1,481,041 

1608 

1,640,681 

42,402 

1,683,083 

1809 

1,428,610 

36,143 

1,464,753 

1810 

1,643,977 

45,7.33 

1,689,710 . 

1811 

1.678,401 

47,528 

1,725,929 

1812 


66,210 

1,737,387 

1813 

1,548,08/ 

39,116 

1,587,203 

1814 

1,720,250 

84,763 

1,805,013 •' 

1815 

1,723,0.54 

112,450 

1,835,504 

1816 

1,797,100 

116,325 

1,913,125 

1817 

1,650,889 

137,262 

1,788,151 

1818 

1,780,4.58 

126,521 

1,906,979 

1819 

1,69."), 965 

105,297 

1,801,262 

1820 

2,004,759 

118,188 

2,123,557 

1821 


127, 157 

1,902,107 

1822 

1,7,36,171 

143,365 

1,879,,536 

1823 

1,958,109 

121,391 

2,079,500 

1824 

1,822,148 

129,966 

1,952,114 

1825 

1,820,626 

136,266 

1,956,892 

1826 

2,099,867 

165,943 

2,265,810 

1827 

1,811,924 

173,355 

1,985,279 

1828 

1,921,467 

157,211 , 

2,078,678 

1829 

1,9.56,829 

163,380 

2,120,209 

1830 

2,167,355 

197,308 

2,364,663 

1831 

2,097,617 

161,247 

2,258,864 

1832 

1,809,412 

197,337 

2,006,749 

1833 

1,926,205 

2.33,709 

2,159,914 

1834 

* 2,022,2i6 

2.30,342 

2,2.'>2,56e 

1835 

2,266,501 

313,107 

2,579,638 
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T«b]a of ii;( Quoalityof Coals sl/pped from Are Port of Sua- 
(lerlamd in each Year, from 1801 to 1833, distinguishing the 
Shipments Coastwise from those made to Foreign Parts;—• 


Yeard. 



Total. 

1801 

Tons. 

012,197 

- 

Tons. 

12,607 

Tons. 

624,804 

1802 

808,449 

82,694 

891,143 

1603 

792,207 

j2G,912 

819,149 

1804 

793,812 

n1,029 

801,811 

1805 

830,263 

15,782 

846,04.) 

180G 

811,618 

7,124 

819,042 

1807 

775,987 

11,331 

787,318 

1808 

923,850 

5,455 

929,,305 

1809 

858,944 

2,579 

861,523 

1810 

982,388 

5,086 

987,474 

1811 

876,996 

4,583 

881,579 

1812 

897,964 

8,313 

.906,307 

1813 

919,947 

4,7!^ 

924,662 

1.018,318 

1314 

989,090 

29,228 

1815 

895,443 

45,021 

940,464 

1816 

1,027,371 . 

42,215 

1,009,586 

995,061 

1817 

904,250 

30.811 

1818 

1,038,245 

41,973 

1,080,218 

1819 

1,002,893 

40,995 

1,043,885 

1820 

1,102,32/0 j 

38,227 

1,140,554 

1821 

1,050,443 

38,624 

1,089,067 

1822 

1,051,840 

43,509 

1,095,349 

1823 

1,317,385 

/ 41,198 

1,358,583 

1821 

1,301,645 

42,082 

1,343,727 

1825 

1,382,759 

41,157 

1,423,916 

1826 

1,455,988 

.38,419 

1,494,407 

18?7 

1,387,109 

39,625 

1,426,734 

1828 

l,350i^354 

60,743 

1,411,097 

1829 

• • • • 

• • • • 

1,497,059 

J830 

• * • • 

• • • • 

1,387,426 

)S3J 

• • # • 

• • • • : 

1,2.)6,396 

1832 

• « • * 

• • • • 

1,201,152 

1833 

1,176,176 

176,487 

149,956/ 

1,.352,663 
l>102,fl43 

1834 

.652,087 

1835 

■» 

929,187 

154,53a 

1,083,725 

• 


Witliia the last few years, a considerable coal business 
has been carried on from the port of Stockton, on the 

2g2 
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river Tees, and from Scaham, an artificial harbour, on 
the coast between the Tees and the Wear, to which a 
rail-road has been carried f-nm one of the largest col¬ 
lieries in the northern district. , Thd' first shipment of 
coals from Stockton occurred in 1822, when the total 
quantity was only 1224 tons. This shipment appears 
to have arisen from some accidental circumstance; for 
no further shipments from that port occurred until 1826, 
when they amounted to 10,754 tons. The shipments in 
1827 and 1828 were 32,182 and 66,051 tons respectively. 
No return was made during the next four years, in which 
time Scaham harbour was completed; but in 1833, the 
shipments from that place and Stockton, with which 
j)ort it is competed for revenue purposes, amounted to 
582,500 tons; in 1 ©S'* the quantity was further increased 
to 633.472 tons; and in 1835, to 704,781 tons. If 
this last-mentioned quantity is added to the shipments 
from Newcastle and Sunderland, which are the shipping 
ports whence these exports would previously have been 
made, it will be found that thc'shipments in 1835 ex¬ 
ceeded those of 1801 by 2,411,450 tons; being 123 
per cent, increase upon the shipments of 1801, and 85 
per cent, increase upon those of 1814. 

The progressive increase in the shipments from the 
Newcastle coal district, as shown by the foregoing table, 
has not been the result of any stimulus given by advanc¬ 
ing prices. The rates at which coals have been sold in 
London do not aflPord any correct view of the prices paid 
to the coal-owners, because the freight and charges in¬ 
curred in ionveyinr' them to the metropolis are con¬ 
stantly varying; and this will be found especially the 
case, if a comparison is made between years of war and 
peace. The anxiety that has long been shown by the 
Legislature to shield the consumers of coals in London 
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from unfair practices on the /part of th^ dealers, has 
led to the compulsory registration of prices. So long 
ago as the reign of Queen Anne, an Act was jjassed, 
recpiiring the shinper jj£..4.'oals t* give a certificate with 
each cargo, setting forth the quantity, quality, and price 
paid for the same ; and this certiflbatc, on the arrival of 
the ship in London, was delivered to an officer at the 
Mansion House, for the inspection of the public. The 
prices in these certificates me stated, up to 1825, for 
Newcastle chaldrons of 53 cwts. each] from that time 
until 1832, the Im 2 >erial chaldron, equal to 25J cwts., 
was the standard; and since 1832, the rates have been 
given per ton weight. To simplify the matter, the prices 
fiere given for the whole iieriod, from 18^1 to 18.35, arc 
reduced to those paid per ton. ThgJiWr^ifSIi ty of coals 
}s» given in all cases; and the period chosen for the 
quotation is the beginning of June in each year, at 
which time there is less probability of accidental fluc¬ 
tuations than during the winter season. 

Stutcincut of Prices paid at^^owcastle aiul Sunderland for Goals 
of the first Quality sKippetl fur Londuu, at-the bej'inoing of 
June in each Year, from 1801 to 1835 :— 


Year**. 

1 Per Ton. 

Years. 

Per Ton. 

Years. | 

1 Per Ton. 


X. 


I 

’ s. 


i 

1 

f/. 

1801 

10 

4 

! 1813 

! 13 

0 

1823 

12 

8 

130J 

10 

4 . 

1814 


0 

1826 

13 

0 

1803 * 

10 

•1 

181.) 

! 13 

0 

1827 

13 

a 

1804 

11 

fi 1 

ISIS 

i 13 

0 

1828 

1.3 

6 

1803 

11 

6 i 

1817 

i 13 

0 

1829 

12 

9 

180G 

11 

G 

1818 

13 

0 

1830 

12 

4 

1.H07 

11 

fi 

181 

' 13 


1831 ^ 

12 

4 

1808 

11 

fi 1 

1 1820 

1 13 

of 

1832 

1 12 

.3 

1809 

13 

0 

1821 

13 

s' ’ 

1833 

. 10 

G 

1810 

13 

0 

1822 

11 

11 

1 S3 4 

10 

i) 

1811 

13 

0 j 

I 1823 

! 12 

8 

1835 

11 

0 

1812 

13 

0 j 

1821 

1 

0 
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The following statemeijt of prices paid in London, in 
July of each year, from 1813 to 1835, will show how 
materially the inhabitants <jf this city have benefited 
through the reduction, hnd 'subsequently the repeal, of 
the duty charged upon sea-borne coals. It also e.xliibits 
the rate of freight and charges between Newcastle and 
the river Thames. 


Statement of the Prices of the best Newcastle Coals at the Coal 
Exchange, London, in the Month of July in every Year, from 
1813 to 1835:— 


Duty, 7#.6rf. per Ton. 

Puty, 4s. per Ton. 

Puly repealed. 

Yeare. 

Per Ton. 
h 

Years. 

Per Ton. 

Years. 

Per Ton. 

1813 

1814 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 

' 

42 0 

44 8 

39 0 

34 8 

31 9 

32 9 

30 7 

30 7 

32 6 

30 4 

33 4 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

s. d. 
33 4 

23 6 

25 3 

28 3 

27. .q 

23 6 

27 6 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

j. d. 

22 9 . 

19 6 

15 9 

19 0 

20 3 


The tabic next offered shows that the quantity of sea¬ 
borne coals, the produce of our raineB,4iaB been increased 
since 1819, from 4,365,040 to 6,854,053 tons, or at the 
rate of 51 per cent. 
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Statement of the Quantity of (.’oalslSiiippeil Coastwise from Poits 


of Gieat liritaia to other Ports of Gre.it Jiritain, to Ireland^ to 
the IJntish ('olonles, and to Flireign Countries^ in each year 


from 1819 to 183 


Years. 

To porta in 
Great 
Britain. 

To 

Ireland. 

Ti> 

Bi ituli# 
Colonics. 

To 

I'oicign 

GounliJes. 

To nil 
pai (s. 


’J’oil.S 

'I'oiis 

'J'tni't 

'{'ons. 

'J’OIIP. 

1SI9 

3,4.53..508 

669,060 

71.497 

I(i4.3;5 

4,36;.,040 

18:^0 

3.:G;,‘i08 

6oG,400 

Il7 

i 8,072 

4,803,427 

im 

s.r.'ii.'.NiH 

614,787 

•no,423 

170,941 

4,r3S,(t59 

J8-J2 

3.810,239 

(>94.024 

311,822 

172,;.>4 

4,788.b;» 

1823 

4,372,839 

(503. Hi 

89,713 

163,6(52 

r),31»,fil'7 

1824 

4,308.571 


99,.575 

179,617 

5,279,192 

1825 

4.384,433 

1/95.832 

in, *204 

197.234 

5,3»1.7(>3 

ISifi 

4,7:jo,:«)7 

779..384 

uxi.j 

223,219 

E,H5r.,5l7 

1827 

4,440,318 

650,728 

123,109 

214,222 

5,4 58,3/7 

1828 

4,50;,93» 

740,071 

128,092 

227.709 

5,603,807 

18J’.) 

5.014,1.32 

840,216 

128.893 

210,8:>1 

6.224.125 

mo 



14.5,204 


) 

1831 


. . 

].')2,2;8 

356 ^19 


iKW 


• • • 

J ;3..50H . 


( 

1833 

5,859,179 



442,36i> 

6.493,627 

1834 

5,822,5(11 

f ^ 

189,8.38 

425.417 

6,437,816 

1835 

6,117,993 

L - 


189,722 

.516,338 

6,854.053 


I * In ronseqr.enco of the reponl of flie coasfim^ duty on coals, tlic 
j Custom-lioiiije Iium ceased to keep any record of the gtiipments, and no 
I leturn ut the quar t)ties in these yoara 1ms been called tor by raiiiamcnt. 
j t Ineludins bhipmenls to IreliU'd. 


The quantitj’ of coals, of the transmission of which 
any record cun he kept at our custom-houses, cxliibits, 
liowever, but very imperfectly the [)rogress of the supply 
of this kind of fuel. The seat of various manufactures 
having in great part been determined by the presence 
in certain districts of cheap fuel, and the growth of 
population having by that means been greatest in or 
near to some of our principal coal-fields, the quantity 
of fuel brought into consumption \^lhout tbc necessity 
of its being shipped, and thereby coining undyr the cog- 
fflzance of the Custom-house, is constantly increasing 
in a much greater ratio than that of sea-borne coal. 
Lancashire, the West Riding of Yorkshire, Nottingham, 
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Derby, Leicetter, Birm'jjigham, Wolverhampton, Co¬ 
ventry, and the Potteries in Staffordshire, are all sup¬ 
plied with this necessary'element of manufactures at 
their own doors, for w'hi^h rj. son it is quite impossible 
to ascertain the amount of fuel there consumed. It 
is certain, however, that every increase in the amount 
of the manufactures produced in those districts must 
be taken ns an evidence of the increased production of 
coals. The establishmenf of canals and rail-roads has, 
besides, had the effect of bringing many places within 
the reach of inland collieries, which were formerly, in 
this respect, dependent altogether upon supplies brought 
by sea. So long ago as 1816 it w'as matter of complaint 
on the part of the coal owners of Northumberland and 
Durham, t! thus subjected to great and 

increasing competition, and a deputation from that body 
was then sent throughout the kingdom to inquire into 
the quantity of coals passing by inland navigation and 
by rail-roads in different parts of the country. In a 
report made by the members of tliis deputation, it was 
stated that the quantity thus ifis'tributed amounted to 
4,018,508 Newcastle chaldrons, or 10,808,046 tons, 
namely— 


In Yorkshire.9f>7,400 chaldrons, or 2,503,626 tons 

Derbyshire . 355,554 ,, 0-12,218 ,, 

Nottinghamshire. 186,006 ,,• 494,665 ,, 

Leicestershire . 66,660 ,, 176,005 ,, 

Warwickshire .162,962 ,, 451,8-19 ,, 

Staffordshire.300,000 ,, 795,000 ,, 


An equal quantity believed to pass towards tlie 
West and South.5,404,023 tons 


Qi^tUy |cani«d by easels and railways .10,808,046 igns 
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The quantities here given czt have been nothing more 
than an appro.vimation to th^truth. If at all correct at 
the time they were stated,be certain that the 
tonnage must be liir gj-^',.fcr, now that the wants of the 
country are so multiplied through ^bc increase of popu- 
hition, and the still greater increase of manufactures, and 
that the means of distribution, also, arc multiplied. 

The great consumption o£ inland coal, as here as¬ 
sumed, will not appear excessive to those who have in¬ 
quired into the subject. For smelting one ton of iron it 
may be assumed that four tons of coals are required *'; 
and if wc further assume that the quantity of iron jrro- 
rluccd in the country amounts to T50,000J,ons in the year 
—a quantity believed to b<; below the truUlV^will follow 
that 3,000,000 tons of coals arc cjifi^umcd in the single 
jlrocess of producing pig or cast iron. To convert this 
compiiratively raw mat^i ial into bar iron, and to nsanu- 
faeture the latter into the numerous articles of hardware 
which are made, must add so materially to the consump¬ 
tion of coals, that Aduld j)robably be within the 
truth in estimating the quantity consumed throughout 
the kingdom in all the various branches of the iron trade, 
at more than 5,000,000 tons per annum. The town of 
Sheffield alone, as already shown, requires for manufac¬ 
turing purposes about 350,000 tons. 

Among the mineral productions of England, salt has 
long been an article of considerable importance. The 
mines from which English salt is produced in the fossil 

* Mr. David Mushet has statid that (• a ton of*ron is made 
at some furnaces under three tons of coals, and at olhiys eight or 
rflfie tons are required for the same puriiobe."’ Owing to the re¬ 
cent employment in Scotland of heated air for smelting iron ore, 
it is said that one ton of iron is produced by the heat given outliy 
two tons eight cwt. of coals. 
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or solid form, are situatJ^ in Cheshire, near the town of 
Northwicli. Brine spring are also found in the same 
neighbourliood, as wx’-’ as ip other counties, and chiefly 
in Staffordshire and Worccstei.’nre. Nearly the whole 
of the fossil or rock jalt that is raised is exported, some 
to Ireland, hut the principal part to the north of Europe. 
A small quantity is used to strengthen the brine yielded 
by salt-springs, from whiqji the salt used for domestic 
purposes, and also a large part of what is exported, is 
produced by evaporation. 

The chief part of the Cheshire salt, both fossil and 
manufactured, is sent down the river Weaver to Liver¬ 
pool, for distribution and exportation; only a small 
proportion b^.iig c onveyed to other places by canal and 
land-carriage. TTH^.-’liite salt made from the Stafford¬ 
shire springs is chiefly exported from Hull, while that 
from Worcestershire finds an outlet at Gloucester. The 
following table exhibits the quantities of white and rock- 
salt sent down the river Weaver in each year from 1803 
to 1835. If to the quantity htre stated 100,000 tons of 
white salt are added annually for the produce of springs 
in other counties, and for that part of the Cheshire salt 
whicli is not sent to Liverpool, it is probable that the 
total produce of this mineral in England will be very 
nearly ascertained. 
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Year#. 

Rock Salt. 

y/liite Sal^ 

Total. 


Tons. 

/■ y 

xon<*. 

Tons. 

180.3 . . 

.>7,6rv 

122,537 

180,236 

1604 . . 

57,087 

126,775 

183,862 

1805 . . 

60,830 

180,498 

241,328 

1806 . , 

52,620 

157,124 

209,744 

1807 . . 

54,187 

180,165 

234,.352 

1808 . . 

47,916 

123,693 

171,609 

1809 . . 

63,520 

192,590 

2.56,110 

1810 . . 

50,,564 

205,800 

256,364 

1811 . , 

49,277 

120,487 

169,764 

1812 . . 

54, MO 

159,36 4 

2)3,504 

1813 . . 

47,230 

149,074 

196,304 

1814 . . 

101,075 

233,249 

334,3-24 

1815 . , 

88,741 

236,373 

.325,114 

1816 . . 

74,286 

121,728 1 

. 190,014 

1817 . . 

59,446 

148,7og. 

*108,155 

1818 . . 

93,582 

214^ sr 

308,513 

1819 . . 

85,935 

179,939 

265,874 

1820 . . 

82,9.') 6 

188.808 

271,764 

1821 . . 

91,861 

147,8-22 

2.-|9,689 

1822 . . 

110,785 

ir>l,431 

262,216 

1823 . . 

125,658 

170,401 

296,059 

1824 . . 

121,459 

162,365 

283,824 

1825 . . 

89,5^ 

252.876 

342,427 

1826 . . 

51,522 

2.32,026 

283,528 


45,829 

271,535 

317,364 

H vB 

66,883 

289,225 

356,108 

rWtfBB 

82,830 

321,462 

404,292 

B !k?9B 

97,077 

336,245 

4.33,.322 

H :ntBB 

90,742 

301,679 

392,421 

!:kMB 

94,400 

345,896 

440,296 

H 

95,706 

383,669 

479,375 

1834 . . 

82U79 

376,220 

458,399 

1835 . . 

61,505 

298,543 

360,048 


Up fo the year 1823^ salt was subject to an Excise 
duty of fifteen shitlings per bushel, which was reduced 
in that year to two shillings; and since the 5th of 
January, 1825, the duty has been wholly repealed. 
The following table Bhows the total quantity of salt 
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made, and the proportion taken for consumjition in 
each year from ICO] to 1^17, the latest period to which 
the account was calivl foir, hy Parliament previous to 
the repeal of the duty; K>hset|uent to that event 
there are of course ,po means for obtaining such infor¬ 
mation. We may, however, make an ai)proximation 
towards the truth for the eight years from 1827 to 1834 
hy means of the ])receding^ table, and of the statements 
which will he found below of the quantities exported 
during those years, the difference between the quantities 
produced and exported representing the internal con¬ 
sumption of the country. 



Buiihels mnde. 

Bushels taken for 
cuiisumption. 

1801 

9,409,491 

1,822,083 

1802 

9.582,713 , 

1,863,402 

1803 

8,741,808 

1,996,261 

1804 

8,033.324 

2,065,776 

1805 

10,210,004 

1,951,002 

1806 

10,891 ,08t 

1,910,453 

1807 

10,872,672 

1,912,462 

1808 

8,903,162 

1,907,273 

1809 

9,849,499 

1,965,161 

1810 

11,929,728 

1,999,4.86 

1811 

10,387,932 

2,038,252 

1812 

9,468,689 

2,047,.392 

1813 

11,067,603 

2,0,37,931 

1814 

12,182,497 

2,045,892 

1815 

15,084,644 

' 2,1.36,912 

1816 

11,559,950 

2,003,243 

1817 

9,357,482 

1,939,674 


Bushels 0 i Rock ^ id White Salt exported in each year 


■from 1827 to 1834. 


1827 . . 7,475,025 

1828 . . 8,993,121 

1829 . . 10,574.951 

1830 , . 10,499,778 


1831 . . 9,932,2^4 

18.32 . , 10,561,801 

1833 . . 11,670,434 

1834 . . 11,093,674 
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Of the quantity exported vj the last of these years, 

HsrA) 


Russia took • • 

Denmark ^ • 

Prussia • • . • 

Holland * • • 

Helgiuttt • • • • 

Sweden and Norway • • 

Germany , • • • • 

British North American Colonies 
United States of America 
Western Coast of Africa • • 

New South Wales • • 

Guernsey, Jersey, See. • • 


] j20(),yi0 bushels 
7U5,060 ,, 

071,780 ,, 

514,340 ,, 

619,228 ,, 

252,735 5, 

304,602 ,, 

1,970,236 ,, 

3,792,586 ,, 

216,480 ,, 

113,986 ,, 

140,120 ,, 


the remaining quantity (195,011 busheVv^as sent in 
small shipments to the West InjJrtis, port^n the Me- 
tirterraiiean, Brazil, &c. 

Assuming the correjslncss of the estimate first given 
respecting the production of salt, and deducting from 
the quantities assigned to each of the years from 1S2T 
to 1834, the quantitioe exported in those years, it will 
be found that the quantity retained for use within the 
kingdom has in each year been as follows :— 


1827 

. 9,219,535 bushels 

1831 . 

. 9,701,620 

bushels 

1828 

. 9,251,190 ,, 

1832 . 

.11,049,979 

) > 

1829 

. 9,590,729 ,. 

1833 . 

.11,504,500 

1830 

.10,833,102 ,, 

1831 . 

.11,242,286 

9 f 


The average of these quantities is 10,307,752 hushels, 
while the average consumption of the eight }'cars from 
1801 to 1808, as given by the Excise ^hle, was 1,9,28,739 
bushels, showing thus an increase lji,,,vecn those periods 
more than 430 per cent. 

During the continuance of the high duty, the pro 
prietors of salt-works charged, in addition to the duty, 
more than double the price which they now demand, as 

2 It 
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an equivalent for the grcafcr capital embarked and the 
increased risk atlcndnm thchusincss. 

Since the repeal of tii,' dui'y.^^lt has been much more 
used than formeily by the poor i'.i muiy parts of the 
country for sailing provisions; and it has besides been 
applied to many purposes in the arts, as a substitute for 
kelp, barilla, and potash, in the manufacture of glass 
and soap, and also in the manufacture of bleaching salts; 
purposes to which it would not have been applied but 
for the great reduction in its price. 


END ®I' SECTION TWO. 
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